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THE WHISTLING BUOY 
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DRAWINGS BY G., 


* FIHERE was something 
¥4 very melancholy in the 
aspect of the hulk that 
lay careened on the shore 
of the Inlet, within sight 
and sound of the blue 

<8} water whereon she had 
once spread the towering splendor of her 
canvas to the winds of distant seas. Dis- 
carded even as a coal barge, dismasted and 
stained with rust and grime, her lines were 
yet eloquent of her noble lineage and 
worthy career. Belonging with the van- 
ished age of the American square-rigger, 
she recalled a deep-water sovereignty won 
by a race of Yankee sailors whose ports 
also know them no more. 

The Cape Horn clipper Pathfinder was 
not utterly unmourned. By the harbor 
mouth was the cabin of blind Abel Grant, 
the fisherman, whose grandson, Ethan, lived 
with him. Now and then these two rowed 
up the winding Inlet that slashed a silver 
ribbon across the gray marsh, and went 
ashore near the hulk. Then the old man 
was helped to clamber up the sloping deck, 
and seated on a hatch coaming he told the 
boy stories that were cast up to the surface 
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of his memory by the very smell and feel of 
the worn-out vessel. 

Because he was sightless he was merci- 
fully spared the pang of seeing the clipper 
as she was. But his inner vision held in 
bright perspective the picture of the Path- 
finder of another generation as he had seen 
her sweep seaward from her home port and 
vanish hull down like a fleeting cloud. She 
had been built in Pine Harbor, only three 
miles from the Inlet, and the men who had 
filled her cabin and forecastle in the days 
of her glory were boys with Abel Grant. 

His cabin faced the sea where the passage 
into Pine Harbor sheered past the frothing 
menace of the outer shoals. The whistling 
buoy had been moored near the Barnacle 
Rocks whence it sent afar its deep-throated 
message of warning in response to the swing 
and surge of the sea that pumped the briny 
air into its iron lungs. When the wind was 
asleep and the sea breathed with a sighing 
swell, the buoy moaned with long intervals 
between, as one stirs and murmurs in un- 
easy slumber. But when the gales swept 
down to fling the seas in shouting tumult 
far over the Barnacle Rocks, the buoy 
awoke and bellowed its appointed warning 
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as if it were sentient to perceive its duty. 
Year after year, by day and night, its voice 
had been calling to the fisherman. He was 
never lonely as long as the buoy was singing 
to him, and it was his one boast that in good 
weather he couid row alone to the Barn- 
acles and back, laying his course by the 
sound of the buoy without need of vision 
to guide him. 

On a pleasant autumn morning, Abel 
Grant turned his blind eyes toward the 
north as he stood on the beach before his 
door, and said to the lad: 

“Ethan, we’re going to have a blow. I 
can smell wind as sure as guns. And old 
Foul Weather Jack out yonder is grumblin’ 
more than he has any reason to, with pretty 
near a dead calm. He’s peevish and un- 
easy, and he’s tryin’ to tell me to snug 
down and stay ashore to-day.” 

Ethan stared with squinting eyes at 
“Foul Weather Jack,” the buoy, which 
was swaying and nodding as a black blob 
on the blue and misty sea. The air was 
warm with cloudless sunshine and the 
breeze was as soft as if this were a belated 
day of Indian summer. 

“You and him generally hit it right, be- 
tween you,” he replied with a shade of 
doubt. “But the fish bite something 
fierce on a day like this, when we pull right 
up alongside the Barnacles. Are we really 
going te stay ashore?” 

The old man thrust his fingers through 
his matted gray hair and seemed to hesi- 
tate as the sweet air caressed his face. 

“Well, of course, you have eyes and my 
lights are out, sonny,” he answered. ‘“‘ But 
the Lord has amazingly prospered my hear- 
in’ which is all | have to steer by, and Foul 
Weather Jack ain’t never gone back on me 
yet. Listen to him now. No, I guess 
we'll give up fishin’ to-day and we'll pull 
up the Inlet to see how the Pathfinder is 
standing her rheumatics and old age. She 
and | are holdin’ together more by good luck 
than main strength.” 

When he had been led to the dory, Abel 
Grant shipped his oars with deft ease and 
commanding the boy to steer, he pulled 
away from the beach with the short and 
rhythmic fisherman’s stroke, feeling for the 
water with unerring certainty. As they 


swung around the bend which hid the hulk 
from the open stretch of the Inlet bar, the 
old man asked: 
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“Has she settled any since we were here 
last?” 

“No, grandpop, she’s listed about the 
same and restin’ easy on hard bottom. 
She ain’t strainin’ herself a mite.” 

Abel Grant paused to mop his face and 
the dory drifted with the flooding tide. 
The boy shouted with a note of excitement 
in his shrill voice: 

“There’s somebody aboard her. He just 
bobbed up on deck from down below. | 
wonder who it is?” 

The fisherman picked up his oars and 
began to row with unusual vigor. So sel- 
dom had anyone from the village visited 
the forsaken hulk that the excursion began 
to savor of an adventure. 

“What does he look like?” he asked as 
the dory neared the Pathfinder. 

“Nobody I ever seen before, grandpop. 
He’s wearin’ store clothes and he ain’t a 
fisherman nor a clammer nor a Pine Harbor 
man.” 

“Perhaps he’s bought the Pathfinder and 
he’s goin’ to refit her for sea,” suggested the 
old man with tremulous hope. 

“Maybe so,” replied the boy, but there 
was a little catch in his voice as he gazed 
at the sorry hulk whose real condition he 
had bravely tried to hide from his grand- 
father’s knowledge. While he helped him 
ashore and they walked slowly toward the 
gap in the rail, Ethan told him: 

“He's a strappin’ big red-faced man -with 
a white moustache, and he don’t look a bit 
glad to see us. But I guess he don’t mean 
no harm. He’s climbin’ down this way to 
meet us.”’ 

The grim and almost forbidding face of 
the stranger softened in a smile of recogni- 
tion as a hearty voice shouted: 

“Well, if it isn’t Abel Grant, a man | 
haven't seen in years and years. Come 
aboard. I’m damn sorry to see you're shy 
your eyesight.” 

The fisherman put a hand to his ear and 
stood with head cocked as if intently listen- 
ing. Then he nodded doubtfully as he 
replied: 

“Your voice sounds as if | used to know 
it quite well. You were a Pine Harbor lad, 
but | don’t quite recollect you yet.” 

Abel Grant detected the shade of bitter- 
ness in the voice of the other who returned. 

“If you knew the old Pathfinder when 
she was afloat, you ought to remember the 



































master that sailed in her from this port 
when she was in her prime. I’ve come 
back to my ship, Abel.” 

‘Why, as sure as God made little fishes, 
it’s Cap’n Harry Hoster,” shouted the blind 
man. ‘“Cap’n Harry Hoster of the Path- 
finder. Welcome back to your old quar- 
ters, sir. Are you goin’ to take her to sea 
again? Ain’t that what you’ve come back 
for?” 

“Take this rotten old shell of a con- 
demned coal barge to seaP You must be 
crazy,” stormed Captain Hoster, and then 
he checked himself as he looked at the old 
man’s sightless eyes and noted the hurt ex- 
pression of the kindly weather-beaten face. 
“No, I’ve got other business on hand, and 
I’m done with seafaring,” he muttered with 
an apologetic gesture. ‘Come aft and sit 
down, Abel. | wasn’t looking for visitors, 
but you’re an old friend that never did me 
any harm—like others | know.” 

There was an awkward silence while 
Ethan steered his grandfather to the break 
of the poop and helped him up the ladder 
to a seat on the cabin roof. 

“Where have you been since you left 
us?” timidly ventured Abel after waiting 
for the other to speak. ‘‘We lost track of 
you and the Pathfinder for a good many 
years. And then she came back to us as 
you see her, and she couldn’t tell us nothin’ 
except that she was ready to rest her old 
bones for a while.” 

Ethan stared wide-eyed at Captain Hos- 
ter and nestled closer to his grandfather, 
for the face of the sailor had become so 
black and glowering that the boy was 
puzzled and afraid. Their host turned 
away and walked to the rail and back again 
before he hammered the cabin roof with his 
hard fist and thundered: 

“| haven’t come back because | love 
Pine Harbor, nor the Pathfinder either. | 
swore Id never clap eyes on the old hooker 
again, so help me. Now I’ve come back 
to wait—to wait—until ” He halted 
with a violent effort and, evidently re- 
gretting his gusty burst of temper, tried to 
explain it away: 

“| was talking a little wild about things 
that wouldn’t interest you. The fact is, | 
heard the old ship was up here, so | took 
the funny notion of sort of camping out 
for a while.” 

“Tt’s a great idea,’ 





smiled Abel Grant. 
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“It does you proud. Of course you'd 
want to come back and stay aboard the 
Pathfinder. \t’s like old times.” 

Just then the boy happened to look 
seaward and cried in alarm; 

“You were dead right, grandpop. It’s 
going to blow hard. The clouds are bank- 
in’ up to the north’ard and the sky looks 
awful bad.” 

“It’s long after noon, Abel, and you’d 
better have a bite to eat,” put in Captain 
Hoster. “And | doubt whether you can 
make the Inlet bar in the teeth of the wind 
if it comes down sudden.” 

This was a rare and shining day in the 
hard monotony of the fisherman’s life and 
he yielded to the seductive invitation. 

While they ate of the rough fare on the 
cabin table, a flurry of rain spattered 
through the companionway, followed by a 
rushing gust of wind. Young Ethan 
darted on deck and saw the marsh veiling 
in a driving mist while the might of the 
rising wind almost swept him off his feet. 
He could hear the surf booming on the Inlet 
bar, and he knew that it would be im- 
possible to row home in such weather. 
Scampering to the beach he pulled the 
dory far above high-water mark and then 
hurried back to the shelter of the Patb- 
finder. 

Down below it seemed almost as if the 
old vessel were at sea again. The wind 
was beating around her hull, and already 
a choppy swell was pounding against her 
ancient timbers which groaned as if pro- 
testing against their ignoble durance. The 
voice of the gale and its intimate nearness 
stirred Captain Hoster ‘to match its mood 
with an increasing wildness and vehemence 
of speech as if stormy emotions were 
struggling to break their bonds. His 
elbows on the table and his chin in his 
hands he leaned toward Abel Grant with 
flushed and agitated features. 

At length, as if carried away by the 
sound of the storm, and by the power of the 
associations which filled the place in which 
they were met, the shipmaster was moved 
to release the thoughts that tormented him. 

“What have | been doing since I left this 
old ship?” he shouted as he thumped the 
table. ‘‘What have | been doing? I’m 
going to tell you, Abel Grant. And you'll 
keep your mouth shut, | know. As for the 
boy——” 
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He cast so terrifying a glance at Ethan 
that the lad bit his lip to hold back a cry of 
fear. 

“You can trust him the same as you can 
me,” reproved the old man. “No need to 
try and scare him, Cap’n. He ain’t used 
to the ways of deep-water sailors.” 

“The ways of deep-water - sailors,” 
echoed Captain Hoster with a mirthless 
laugh. “Don’t you go to sea, boy. Wait 
till you hear what happened to me.” 

The captain shook a stubby finger in the 
face of Abel Grant as if to fix his attention, 
and began to speak in a voice that quivered 
with passion: 

“There was a man that sailed out of Pine 
Harbor in the Pathfinder as an able seaman. 
I won’t tell you his name, for | don’t want 
to put temptation in your way. I was 
mate in his vessel then, and that was a good 
many years ago. This man had brains and 
ambition like most of the Pine Harbor lads 
that followed the sea before the old town 
went to seed. But | didn’t know that he 
was a cur with a yellow streak, ready to 
bite the hand that fed him. He worked 
his way up until he got his mate’s papers, 
and | helped him get a berth in a ship out 
of Boston. Five years after that he came 
back to me as first mate of the Pathfinder 
when | was master of her.” 

The sailor sat with bowed shoulders, 
staring at Abel Grant with clouded vision 
and quivering lip, as if he had brooded over 
some huge wrong until it had mastered him 
as an obsession. On deck he had appeared 
to be hale and domineering, but now he 
seemed to the boy to have become an old 
man, wrinkled and broken. The wind 
thundered with greater fury, and seemed 
to veer the sailor away from his story to 
harken to the call of the sea whereon he 
had suffered the wreck of his fortunes. He 
heaved himself up in his chair and with a 
powerful voice roared a catch of an old- 
time chanty: 

“Oh, blow my boys—I long to hear you, 

Blow—boys—blow. 
Oh, blow my boys, | long to hear you, 
Blow, my bully boys—blow.”’ 

Abel Grant passed a hand across his eyes 

and piped the salty refrain: 


‘* Blow, my bully boys, blow.” 


“T used to hear ‘em singin’ that when 
they walked the capstan round right here 


in Pine Harbor. But I ain’t heard a real 
chanty in a good many years,” said he. 
““Heave ahead, Cap’n Hoster. I’m livin’ 
every minute to-day.” 

The sailor chewed his white mustache 
and growled: 

“The sound of the wind went to my head. 
I haven’t anything to sing about. Now | 
wish that this ship had been lost and me 
with her, before we should ever come to 
this—two derelicts rotting on the beach. 
I was a hard driver, and I had a smart ship, 
and the men that couldn’t keep up to my 
gait got a dose of double-distilled hell and 
no mistake. Men jumped when | winked, 
and when I really got after em, they made 
their wills. 

“In my last voyage from ’Frisco for 
New York, | ran into heavy weather in the 
South Atlantic. It was a living gale, and 
before it blew out a sea came aboard and 
stove me up and busted my leg in two 
places. Next day the mate reported that 
the Pathfinder was leakin’ for’ard, and that 
her seams must have worked open. Sure 
enough the carpenter found three feet of 
water before night, and it was all hands to 
the pumps. The leak gained on them and 
four days later there was almost ten feet of 
water in her, and she seemed to be settling 
fast. Abandon her? No, by the Lord, 
said I. | never dreamed of leaving my 
ship as long as she’d float. But the mate 
wouldn’t hear of standing by any longer. 
The Pathfinder was sinking under our feet, 
said he, and it was time to take to the 
boats. The men backed him up, because 
he had put his own rotten fear into them. 
I was helpless, half crazy, flat on my back 
like a bundle of dunnage. And they 
hoisted me into a boat—as | sit here, that’s 
what they did—me, that would have gone 
to the bottom with the old Pathfinder sooner 
than abandon her afloat. 

“Three days after that an English bark 
picked us up and landed us in Rio. I was 
clean out of my head, raving with fever. 
When I came to, a week or so later, | looked 
down the bay from the hospital window, 
and there was the Pathfinder just coming to 
anchor, riding high, all taut and trim, with- 
out a rope-yarn started—fit to go to sea at 
an hour’s notice. I turned over and cried 
like a baby, and it took three nurses to 
hold me on my cot. When I got clear- 
headed again thev told me that mv ship 
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He hammered the cabin roof and thundered, ‘I’ve come back 
to wait—to wait.”’ 








had been sighted and boarded by a Brazil- 
ian man-of-war. A crew was put aboard 
and her pumps set going, and as I live to 
tell it, Abel Grant, the leak had somehow 
plugged itself. I’ve heard of something 
like that happening since, of an iron 
steamer, by ——, that was abandoned as 
sinking, and when she was picked up it was 
found that a fish was jammed in the hole 
where her rivets had pulled out. Anyhow, 
it happened to me as | tell you. And a 
crew of black-and-tan niggers sailed my 
fine ship into port with the water pumped 


out of her. And I lay there and looked at 
her.” 
Abel Grant wrung his hands as he 


glimpsed the depths of the tragedy which 
this tortured man was fitting together. 
“It must ha’ broke your heart, Cap’n Hos- 
ter,” he ventured to comment. “I know 
how grand she must have looked when she 
came sailin’ into Rio to find you.” 


“The —— mate swore up and down that 
I'd given orders to abandon her,” - “ied the 
shipmaster. ‘““And he swore that he 


wanted to stand by. And he got the trash 
that called themselves a crew to back him 
up. They saw a chance to get even for the 
way I’d sweated the soul out of their 
worthless hides. | was too sick to move 
for weeks and weeks, down in that God- 
forsaken hospital. And after the salvage 
was adjusted, the mate took the Pathfinder 
home. By the time | was able to follow, 
his story had gained such headway that | 
couldn’t overhaul it. And owners aren't 
easy to argue with when their pockets have 
been touched for a thunderin’ big salvage 
bill. 1 was laughed at in every port as the 
skipper that had abandoned his ship and 
watched her come sailing into harbor as 
good as new. It was enough to wreck my 
good name, to put me under a cloud, to 
make men grin when | was mentioned. 
“The mate had gone to sea as acting 
master of the Pathfinder when | got home 
again. I’d never tried to make friends 
and | found that | had damn few of ’em. 
1 couldn’t get a berth in command of an- 
other good ship. Why, for the last five 
years I’ve been stevedoring—niggering on 
adock. Iran across a Pine Harbor man a 
little while ago, and he told me that this 
scum of perdition that called himself a mate 
of mine had bought a house in the village 
and was ready to quit the sea and come 
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I’ll wait for him—and 


” 


here for good. 
then—and then—— 

“He did you a great wrong, Cap'n,” 
broke in Abel Grant, ‘‘but | don’t believe 
that after all these years you feel so desper- 
ate against him as you sound. Il bet he’s 
been feelin’ miserable and unhappy ever 
since. It’s curious, though, that you've 
never run across him.” 

“| heard he was lost at sea and | was fool 
enough to believe it,” snarled Captain Hos- 
ter. ‘But I’m just as glad that he’s been 
allowed to spend all his hard years afloat, 
and then make ready for a quiet and easy 
old age with the money he’s saved. He 
has more to lose and he’ll be fonder of living 
when I find him.” 

The fisherman had begun to surmise that 
long brooding over his misfortunes had at 
length loosened the sailor’s mind from its 
moorings. ‘If he’s alittle loony now, he’ll 
get worse by livin’ in this old vessel all by 
himself,” he reflected. Rather by way of 
diversion than with any conscious effort to 
preach the gospel of forgiveness, Abel 
Grant took advantage of the sullen pre- 
occupation of the shipmaster to remark 
consolingly : 

“| felt awful bad when I lost my eyes, 
Cap'n. 1|’ve got used to it now, but it was 
a sore affliction, and I used to set and 
mourn same as you do. Of course, | was 
never cap’n of a fine ship, bein’ nothin’ but 
a longshore fisherman, and | didn’t have so 
much te lose.” 

“How did you go blind?’ asked the 
sailor, looking up from his painful absorp- 
tion with a glimmering sympathy. “I was 
a brute not to ask you about it before.” 

“| was a reckless, two-fisted man when | 
was in my prime, though you wouldn’t 
think it to look at me,” slowly explained 
Abei. ‘And there was a seaman in our 
town that was as hot-tempered as you used 
to be. He’s skipper of a schooner now- 
adays that trades between here and Mar- 
tin’s Island. We had a knockdown and 
drag-out fight on the wharf one time. He 
hit me with a capstan bar when | was down. 
Yes, he hit me when | was down, and tried 
to knock my head off. It was a powerful 
crack, and it splintered my head some, and 
parted the lashings of my optical nerve or 
something like that. When | got well | 
couldn’t see, and the doctors said there was 
no mending my eyes.” 











“And you couldn’t see to kill the swine 
that put your eyes out,” growled Captain 
Hoster with an oath. “That must have 
been the toughest part of it. Why, I'd 
ha’ found a way to kill him, blind or not. 
And you had to take it out in hating him, 
and wishing you could tear out his windpipe 
with your two hands.” 

“No, you don’t understand,”’ gently re- 
plied Abel, as if he were trying to explain 
a difficult problem to a child. “I was 
angry for a while, maybe for three or four 
years, and I used to toss around in the night 
watching the fiery rings that whizzed 
where my eyes used to be, and wishing the 
Lord would smite him and bring him low. 
Every time there was a gale of wind I'd 
hope he was caught outside and might be 
lost. But somehow | got over that way 
of thinkin’, Cap’n Hoster. I ain’t awful 
religious, but | found that a man was 
happier when he was forgivin’ than when 
he coddled grudges that ate his heart out 
with bitterness. And seein’ as | wanted 
to make the best of it and be as happy as | 
could, it was really selfishness that made 
me learn to forgive him. He was off my 
mind, do you see?” 

“That crack on your head must have 
addled your brains,” cruelly retorted Cap- 
tain Hoster. ‘No, I don’t mean that, 
Abel. But I don’t see how a sane man 
could ever forgive a thing like that.” 

Abel’s wrinkled cheek flushed and he 
threw back his head with a simple dignity 
of protest. He did not wish to wound the 
feelings of his host, but he could not refrain 
from speaking what was in his mind: 

“Every man is entitled to his p’int of 
view, Cap’n. And my humble opinion is 
that a man ain’t quite right in his mind 
when he talks as you've talked to me this 
last hour.” 

“We won’t quarrel,” said the sailor with 
a nervous laugh. “‘Every man must chart 
his own course.” 

“But | wish you’d kind of think it over 
my way,” petitioned Abel. ‘‘And see if 
you can’t figger it out the best way.” 

He was disturbed and disappointed. The 
Pathfinder had been stripped of her glamour 
of romance. This broken captain with his 
sinister ravings of a morbidly belated 
revenge was not in keeping with those 
sweeter memories of the stately vessel and 
the infinite sweep of the clean seas over 
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which she had wandered. Abel was glad 
when Ethan ducked below to report: 

“The wind has shifted to the east’ard, 
grandpop, and it’s stopped rainin’. We 
can row along under the lee of the shore and 
walk across the Point all right.” 

“Aye, aye, Ethan, | guess we'll try it. 
Thank you for the visit and the vittles, 
Cap'n Hoster. 1 hope you'll drop in on us 
often, seein’ as we're your nearest neigh- 
bors.” 

The sailor did not try to detain them. 
He was beginning to regret that he had con- 
fided in a crack-brained old fool who could 
not comprehend a strong man’s view-point. 
He watched the pair slide the dory into the 
water, and as soon as they were under way 
he went below to throw himself on his cot 
and stare at the grimy cabin ceiling with 
restless gaze and muttering lips. 


A dory tossed in the fretting water not 
far from the edge of the Barnacle Rocks. 
The ebbing tide swirled so fast between the 
shoals which guarded the outer channel 
that the watchful Ethan became alarmed 
lest they might drag too close to the ledges. 
But the fish were biting briskly and as 
Abel Grant passed over his hooks to be 
baited afresh he called out reassuringly: 

“We'll pull up after a mite and head for 
home. But I don’t often get a chance to 
lay as near Foul Weather Jack as this. 
The old cuss sighs. kind of contented and 
happy, don’t he, as if he knew old friends 
was alongside.” 

The boy replied with serious mien as if 
the comradeship of the rusty whistling 
buoy was to be viewed in the most matter- 
of-fact fashion: 

“He ain’t tootin’ as hoarse as usual, and 
I guess he’s cheered up after such a spell of 
good weather. Does he really tell you 
things, grandpop?”’ 

“Yes, he talks mighty serious and 
solemn sometimes, specially when | can’t 
sleep at night for thinkin’ of things that are 
dead and done for. | can’t explain it, 
Ethan, but when you’ve growed up, you'll 
understand that there’s thoughts a man 
can’t put in words, and them’s the kind of 
thoughts that Foul Weather Jack sings to 
me in that big, deep voice of his, like it was 
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the soul of the sea that had a message just 
for me.” 

“We've dragged again,” cried the boy, 
shifting his gaze from the rapt and shining 
face of the old man. “It’s haul up and 
pull away, or we'll pile up plump on the 
rocks.” 

Abel nodded assent, and the boy tucked 
at the tense anchor rope. While the dory 
danced toward the Inlet it occurred to 
Abel to say: 

“It’s been a week since we was up 
aboard the Pathfinder, and | ain’t seen hide 
nor hair of Cap’n Harry Hoster. I hate to 
miss visitin’ the old ship, but it’s different 
since he came back to live in her. | won- 
der if he’s still hatchin’ wicked thoughts 
all by himself? It ain’t pleasant to think 
of.” 

‘When I went to town yesterday | cut 
across the marsh at low water,’ replied the 
boy, ‘‘and | thought | saw him walkin’ up 
and down the deck and wavin’ his arms. 
I was scared to go any closer. Do you 
think he’s really loony, grandpop?”’ 

“Well, it’s this way,” said the fisherman, 
turning his head aside as if steering his 
course by the voice of the whistling buoy. 
“Lots of people think I’m daffy when | 
talk about Foul Weather Jack. But the 
trouble with Cap’n Hoster is that he’s 
hugged a grudge till he sees things all black 
and wrong. His notions is all tiptilted 
and skew-geed. | believe it’s my duty to 
go up there and try to cheer him up.” 

“You won't have to,” exclaimed the boy, 
“for there he is waiting for us on the 
beach.” 

“We must make him stay to supper,” 
returned the old man anxiously. “Can 
you scramble up something good? It’s an 
honor for Cap'n Harry Hoster to be 
Visitin’ me.”’ 

When the dory grounded the ship- 
master helped to drag it up on the beach. 
Beyond a nod and a muttered word or two 
he made no attempt to greet the fisherman 
who groped with outstretched arms to find 
his guest and give him a welcoming hand. 
Ethan noticed that the captain’s eyes were 
bloodshot and that he looked older and 
more haggard than when he had last seen 
him. The hand which he laid in Abel’s 
questing palm was so tremulous that the 
blind man asked anxiously: 

“| hope you're feelin’ well and hearty, 
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Cap’n. You feel some feverish to me. 
Come up and set down.” 

‘1 got so all-fired lonesome | had to hunt 
you up,” was Captain Hoster’s evasive 
reply. ‘The Pathfinder isn’t a cheerful 
ship these days. She's got a cargo of 
ghosts aboard, and they've been pestering 
me till | can’t sleep.” 

Abel passed his sensitive fingers across 
the sailor’s shoulders and gripped his arms. 

“Why, you’re a husky man yet, ain't 
you, Cap’n? You ought to be at sea 
where you belong, and leave the old Path- 
finder to a useless contraption like me.” 

The two men seated themselves on a 
bench in front of the cabin while Ethan 
vanished within to wrestle noisily with 
pots and pans. 

“Why don’t you lay down in my bunk 
and rest for a spell, Cap’n Hoster?’’ he 
begged. “I can tell you’re kind of shaky. 
Maybe it’s malaria.” 

“| haven’t slept a wink in four nights,”’ 
said the other with a kind of muttered 
groan. “I’m not a patient man, and I’m 
afraid !’ll wear out while I’m waiting. 
The inside of my head is burning up—burn- 
ing up, I tell you, and if | don’t sleep soon 
I'll let some ventilation in there with a 
bullet.” 

“It’s them disturbin’ thoughts, Cap’n. 
It’s just as if you laid a red-hot coal on an 
oak plank. Give it time enough and it'll 
eat a hole plumb through and maybe set 
the plank afire. Get rid of the red-hot 
coal, | say. I was some scarred and 
blistered before | got rid of mine. 

“| like to hear you talk, Abel, though 
you're tellin’ me rank nonsense.” 

“You can hear better talk than mine, if 
you'll listen, Cap’n. Just lay down out 
here till supper’s ready, and hark to the 
whistlin’ buoy. Shut your eyes and try to 
go to sleep, and see if you can’t fit words to 
the song of the buoy, pleasant, soothin’ 
words, and you'll be snoozin’ in a jiffy. 
No, it ain’t foolishness, | know better.” 

The grizzled shipmaster pulled his hat 
over his eyes and shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously. There was something 
very soothing, however, in the cadenced 
swash of the surf on the beach hard by, 
while the deep call of the buoy chanted a 
basso accompaniment. Abel Grant sat 
with folded hands and began to croon 
fragments of old sea songs picked up along 



































the wharves when Pine Harbor was 
forested with tall spars. After a little 
Ethan came to the door and whispered: 

“Supper’s most ready, and the captain 
looks as if he was fallin’ asleep. Shall | 
wake him up?” 

“Let him be,” murmured the fisherman. 
“He needs sleep worse than meat and 
drink. Fetch out a tarpaulin and a couple 
of oars and we'll rig up a shelter so he can 
lay where he is.” 

Ethan obeyed orders and Abel softly 
droned: 

“Oh, Stormy’s dead, that good old man, 

To my way, you Stormalong. 
Oh, Stormy’s dead, that good old man, 
Aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong.” 

“He’s snorin’, and I’ve tucked a pillow 
under his head,” gently announced Ethan. 
“T’ll keep some fish and potatoes and 
coffee hot for him.” 

The fisherman nodded approval and felt 
beneath the tarpaulin until he found the 
captain’s wrist. 

“Not near as het up and nervous as he 
was,” he whispered to the boy. “Better 
get a blanket, for the wind is pretty 
sharp.” 

The enforced silence made the boy un- 
easy and he decided to walk as far as 
the bold headland that ran far into the 
open sea. He left his grandfather sitting 
placidly on the bench outside, mending a 
net with deft and busy fingers and still 
singing softly with many a quaint turn and 
quaver. 

When Ethan scrambled up the rocky 
slope of the headland, the sea was dyed 
with the shifting splendor of a reddening 
sunset. As he stared seaward his mind be- 
came busy with the scene in the cabin of 
the Pathfinder when his grandfather had 
been moved to reveal the cause of his blind- 
ness. The boy clenched his fists and his 
lips quivered. He was inclined to agree 
with Captain Hoster’s doctrine of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. How 
could his grandfather forgive such a thing? 
He had not been told the name of the 
guilty man beyond the fact that he was 
master of a schooner in the Martin’s Island 
trade. Not many schooners fitted this de- 
scription, thought Ethan, and he would 
make an investigation of his own. Oh, if 
he was only big enough to kill the coward! 
His keen young eyes caught the shimmer 
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of a topsail far out at sea, at first glance no 
more than a fleck of white picked out 
against the shadowy skyline. He jumped 
to his feet and climbing higher along the 
towering ramparts of the headland waited 
while the sail crept farther above the hori- 
zon. When it became a penciled line and 
widened again into a shining triangle, the 
boy perceived that she must be beating for 
the coast against the offshore wind. He 
waited until he was sure that she was a 
schooner carrying a staggering press of 
canvas and with an unusual length of top- 
masts. 

“None of the fishermen around here pile 
on all that cloth. They ain’t rigged for 
it,” he said to himself. “It looks to me 
more like Cap’n Joe Hard’s vessel, and 
she’s beating home from Martin’s Island 
most likely. She’s an awful long way out, 
but I’m almost certain it’s him. A Mar- 
tin’s Island schooner—no, no, it can’t be 
Cap’n Hard that grandpop meant. He’s 
always been too good to grandpop and me. 
What’s the sense of his carryin’ all that 
sail when he’ll have to stand off and on till 
morning? He won’t dare to run in to- 
night.” 

The boy scudded down the beach, and 
found Abel Grant bending over a bunk in 
the darkened cabin. 

“Captain Hoster roused up a little,” he 
explained, “but | coaxed him to turn in 
here for a spell longer. He’s come to the 
end of his rope, and it’s God’s mercy we 
got him calmed down so he can sleep it off. 
Better turn in, sonny, I'll set up a little 
while.” 

“Aye, aye, grandpop. Say, there’s a 
schooner standin’ in to make port in the 
morning. She's carryin’ sail as if she was 
in an awful hurry. Why, it’s blowing like 
the dickens outside.” 

“Did you notice anything special about 
her rig, or was she too far out, sonny?” 

“Long topmasts, and spreadin’ tops’ls 
and stays’ls like a yacht,” said the boy. 
“T guess it’s——” 

“Hum-m, he’ll lose some spars some day 
if he don’t meet worse luck,” interrupted 
the fisherman. 

“Do you think it’s Cap’n Joe Hard’s 
schooner? Have you known him very 
many years? But it couldn’t have been 
him that—that——”’ Ethan spoke breath- 
lessly, his voice on edge with excitement. 
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“Why, we don’t even know for sure 
what vessel you seen out there,” said Abel. 
“And don’t bother your head, boy, about 
what you heard in the Pathjinder’s cabin, 
if that’s what makes you so anxious about 
Martin’s Island skippers.” 

The boy went to bed with a sense of 
being unfairly dealt with, and after he had 


fallen asleep, Abel Grant, sitting in the . 


darkness, murmured to himself: 

“| heard yesterday that Joe Hard is a 
granddaddy since he sailed over to Mar- 
tin’s. They got the news to him by the 
mail steamer, and his daughter was hopin’ 
he’d make a quick passage and get home 
to-morrow to see that wonderful baby. 
Carryin’ sail in half a gale of wind. 
That’s Joe Hard. He must have left 
Martin’s last night. That would fetch him 
offshore to-night sometime with the wind 
we've been havin’. It’s him all right. 
And he’s fool enough to try and run inside 
to-night.” 

The old man fidgeted in his chair as if his 
thoughts had power to fret him. At 
length he stole outside to feel the grateful 
wind in his face and to listen to the call of 
his old friend, Foul Weather Jack. 

“It’s blowin’ some out yonder,” said 
Abel to himself. “And it’s an awful bad 
night to try to pick up inshore ranges. 
But it'll be Joe Hard all over to take a 
chance of gettin’ in.” 

Carefully counting his steps, the fisher- 


man found the cabin door, and spreading * 


his blankets on the floor, was soon asleep. 
A little later he suddenly awoke as if some 
alarming tidings had been shouted in his 
ear. He sat up, still in a fog of sleep, won- 
dering what had so profoundly disturbed 
him. Then as his wits cleared he held his 
breath and listened painfully. The call of 
the buoy came to him, but no longer from 
the direction of the Barnacle Rocks. 
There was no deceiving his hearing where 


Foul Weather Jack was concerned. The 
buoy was not where it ought to be. This 
was what had awakened him. Had it 


gone adrift? Its voice was too intimate a 
part of his life for him to be deaf to its 
phases, awake or sleeping. 

The blind man arose and _ intuitively 
faced toward the Barnacle Rocks, sure of 
his bearings. Then the call of the buoy 
was heard again, and it filled him with fear 
and amazement. 
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The hoarse challenge came from far to 
the eastward of the Barnacles. Abel 
Grant ran across the beach until the surf 
splashed on his bare feet. Somewhere out 
in the night Foul Weather Jack was drifting 
off the harbor mouth, no longer a friend 
and guide for seamen afloat, but an un- 
witting traitor and a deadly menace. The 
fisherman shouted with a gesture of pas- 
sionate appeal: 

“Tt ain’t your fault, Jack, if you’ve 
broke away from your moorings, but you're 
goin’ to make trouble if | can’t find some 
way to help you.” 

His distraught mind could see the errant 
buoy sweeping past the outer shoals, and 
then swinging back with the turn of the 
tide over toward the rock-bound headland. 
A vessel trying to make harbor at night 
would seek to find the buoy before running 
in past the shoals. Few skippers ever 
tried it, but Abel Grant recalled the 
schooner sighted at sundown. 

“Joe Hard will aim to hear Foul Weather 
Jack,” he muttered, ‘‘ and then think he’s 
all right to steer sou’west as hard as he can 
drive’ her. And if he strikes anywhere 
along here he’ll jerk the bottom clean out 
of his vessel.” 

Abel stumbled along the beach until he 
tripped against the bow of the dory and fell 
sprawling. He was shaken and bruised by 
the mishap and climbed heavily into the 
boat to recover strength and get his bear- 
ings. His foot clattered against the big 
tin fog-horn which Ethan used for calling 
him back to the cabin when he was afloat 
by himself. A glimmer of suggested pur- 
pose was quickly focused into action while 
Abel Grant was saying to himself: 

“No use of wakin’ Ethan or Cap'n Hos- 
ter either. Me and the dory are pretty 
sure to be blown to sea as soon as the wind 
hits us. And it don’t make much differ- 
ence about me.” 

He stumbled back into the cabin, and 
fumbling along the wall until the clock 
was found, his alert fingers crept over the 
dial and finally rested on both pointers. 

“It ain't much more’n nine o'clock,” he 
whispered. “Of course Joe Hard ain’t had 
time to make harbor yet, fightin’ his way 
in the teeth of a nasty wind and sea.” 

The fisherman stole past the table and 
chairs until he felt the slim body of Ethan 
beneath a blanket in the smaller of the two 
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bunks. He laid a caressing hand on the 
boy’s cheek, but was very careful not to 
awaken him. Then returning to the beach, 
Abel Grant shoved the dory across the sand 
with the strength of his sturdier years. 
Splashing into the surf until the dory began 
to pitch and twist in his grip, he knew that 
she was well afloat. Then as she reared, 
he tumbled inboard and found the oars and 
thole-pins. 

As the dory sped away from the shelter- 
ing lee of the shore, the wind began to drive 
past her in heavy gusts. Abel pulled the 
bow around until his ears told him that he 
was heading as straight for the drifting 
buoy as aruleronachart. The call of the 
derelict was sounding from somewhere be- 
yond the outer shoals, and the fisherman 
fancied that its hoarse tones were freighted 
with a singular melancholy as if it were 
crying out against the dastardly fate that 
had overtaken it. 

The man in the dory gasped as he heard 
the roar of breakers close to starboard. 
He wrenched the boat around so desper- 
ately that a sea caught her broadside on, 
and her reeling gunwale scooped up a 
staggering weight of icy water. Then the 
far-flung spray from the Barnacles was 
dashed in his face and he spun past this 
danger, saved from destruction by a hair’s 
breadth. 

“You almost set me on the ledge, old 
partner,” panted Abel, addressing the dis- 
tant buoy. ‘But Ill find you yet. You 
didn’t really mean to do it, did you?” 

When the dory had cleared the last pro- 
tecting lee of the headland, the sea raced 
and tumbled as the little craft was driven 
out into the upheaved emptiness beyond. 
The fisherman had no hope of being able to 
pull home again, and his voyage was be- 
coming a most pitiably forlorn venture. 
He was steadily drawing nearer the buoy, 
however, and its call was louder and 
deeper. It seemed to be urging-him on, 
and life or death had become a matter of 
the most trifling import to the blind 
seeker. He snatched a moment to fish up 
the battered fog-horn and grip it between 
his knees. It was time to let Foul Weather 
Jack know that he was coming. 

“|’m a useless old hulk, anyhow. Even 
the boy will be better off without me,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Me and the Pathfinder ain't 
got much excuse for hangin’ ’round.” 
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Fate guided the dory past the tail of the 
outer shoals and now the buoy had become 
fairly clamorous. 

“I’m close onto him,” thought Abel, 
“but I’m goin’ to blow plumb past him 
like a shot out of a gun. Oh, if I could 
only see to make fast.” 

He twisted on his seat and groping for- 
ward with one hand, picked up the anchor 
and laid it beside him. 

“Good Lord,’ he cried beseechingly, 
“T’ve tried to take my afflictions without 
murmurin’ more than | could help, and if 
there’s anything comin’ to me in return, 
all I ask is that | can make a lucky toss and 
ketch hold of Foul Weather Jack by hook 
or crook.” 

A mighty roar from the buoy sounded in 
his ear, and he heard the wash of the waves 
against something adrift. Then the dory 
crashed against the huge iron shell of the 
buoy, and the fisherman turned and flung 
the anchor with all his strength up toward 
the massive wire cage which he knew 
shielded the whistle valve somewhere 
above his head. The missile clanged 
azainst the sloping side and rattled omin- 
ously as the dory spun round and was 
swept past the buoy. Then the rope 
jerked taut with a lunge that drove the 
bow of the dory clean under, and the old 
man was thrown against the bottom boards. 
Frantically recovering himself he strove to 
ease the perilous strain by snubbing the 
line and paying it out until at last the dory 
very sluggishly rounded to and plunged at 
the end of the tether which moored her to 
the whistling buoy. 

“Tt couldn't happen a ain in a thousand 
years, my ketchin’ the cage that way,” 
faltered the exhausted man who _ lay 
doubled across a thwart. ‘‘But I might 
know that old Jack wouldn’t go back on 
me in a tight pinch like this. I wish | 
knew where we're driftin’ to.” 

The buoy flung a mocking bellow into 
the night and Abel Grant raised his fog- 
horn which weakly echoed a quavering 
contradiction. The buoy was telling sea- 
farers that hither lay deep water and safe 
passage. It was a tragic lie and the bat- 
tered fog-horn sought to send the truth 
abroad. The dory swam so low because 
of the weight of water in her that the fisher- 
man knew she must founder before long, 
nor could he spare the time or strength to 
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try to bale her. He was able, after cruel 
exertion, to haul her, hand over hand, 
close into the buoy, but there was no 
climbing or clinging to that slippery slope. 

The struggle between the man and the 
buoy had become pitifully one-sided. As 
the wind piled up the sea with increasing 
weight, the tossing buoy shouted its false 
tidings with more infernal resonance. As 
the man became weaker the. voice of the 
fog-horn carried a feebler message. The 
dory was almost awash and the curling 
water that broke over her sides benumbed 
and strangled the old man, and its icy chill 
stabbed his overtaxed heart. He fought 
a strange giddiness, and felt his strength 
go from him so that he was unable any 
longer to grip the thwart when a hungry 
sea broke over the gunwale like a toppling 
wall. There was a last, despairing wail 
from the fog-horn, and Abel Grant fell face 
downward in the bottom of the water- 
logged dory. 

A few moments earlier than this, a gray- 
bearded man on the deck of a plunging 
schooner yelled in amazement: 

“T’ll swear I heard a horn blow right 
alongside the buoy. Let her come up. 
Lively, now. There’s somebody adrift.” 

The schooner climbed into the wind and 
hung there while her master ran forward 
and leaned over the side, peering into the 
murk with spray-dimmed eyes. There 
was very faintly borne to him the last call 
of Abel Grant. 

“There’s something wrong here,” cried 
Captain Joe Hard as he ran aft. ‘And 
I’ve a sneakin’ notion that the buoy ain't 
where it ought to be. Burn a flare and 
sling a dory overboard, and come along 
with me. It’s nasty sea, but I don’t go 
past without investigatin’.”’ 

Strong arms drove the schooner’s dory 
toward the buoy until its stentorian call 
told the crew to hold hard and beware. 
Then the bow man swung a lantern over 
the side and in its uncertain glimmer dis- 
cerned a black object washing to leeward 
of the buoy. The dory was carefully 
brought up astern of the mysterious bit of 
flotsam and Captain Joe Hard shouted: 

“Here’s the man that blew the horn, 
but God help him, we’ve come too late.”’ 

The gunwale of the sunken dory 
grounded against the side of the schooner’s 
boat for an instant while the men tried to 
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hold her clear. Then with a warning 
shout to keep her trimmed, Joe Hard 
leaned far out and caught hold of the 
shoulders of Abel Grant. With a wrench- 
ing heave he dragged the fisherman’s body 
half aboard and held it doubled over the 
gunwale until he could shift his grip. One 
more supreme effort while the schooner’s 
boat yawed wildly, and the burden slumped 
in the bottom, limp and lifeless. Joe Hard 
held the lantern close to the dripping face 
and exclaimed with a grunt of anguish: 

“It’s Abel Grant! Great God, to think 
of his doin’ this for me, for me of all men in 
the world! It was him that warned us 
away from the driftin’ buoy. But he 
couldn’t have known / was out here! It’s 
clean past all understandin’.” 

They headed the dory for the flare that 
burned on the schooner’s deck, and when 
they pulled alongside, a line was tossed 
from above and looped under the arms of 
the fisherman. As tenderly as possible he 
was lifted aboard and carried below. Be- 
fore Joe Hard hastened after, he told his 
mate: 

‘““We won’t try to run in to-night. We'll 
stand off and on till daybreak and be sure 
you've got plenty of sea-room.”’ 

Great sorrow clouded the bold and 
rugged face of Captain Joe Hard as he 
convinced himself that there was no bring- 
ing life back to Abel Grant. As he lay in 
the skipper’s bunk the countenance of the 
fisherman was as of one who rested after 
much weariness and stress. Joe Hard 
straightened himself up and muttered with 
a long sigh: 

“He was too damn good to stay putterin’ 
around this wicked old world. Now you 
surely know I didn’t mean to do it, Abel, 
God bless you.” 

The schooner anchored off the Inlet in 
the early morning and a boat went ashore 
bearing the body of Abel Grant to his home 
on the windy beach. Ethan ran down to 
meet them, and behind them hurried Cap- 
tain Harry Hoster. The mystery of the 
night was unveiling. They had seen the 
half-masted flag on the anchored schooner, 
and they guessed that in some unknown 
fashion Abel Grant was coming back to 
them. The why and wherefore of it all 
were hidden until the dory grounded and 
Captain Joe Hard splashed ashore and 
picked the boy up in his arms, 
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“He saved us from pilin’ up on the 
shoals, sonny, and there’s the price he 
paid,” said the master of the Martin’s Is- 
land schooner as he nodded toward the 
dory. “And you’re coming to live with 
me. He died forgivin’ me, and I’m goin’ 
to try to make it up by bein’ good to you.” 

Stunned and bewildered the boy threw 
himself on the sand and wept as if his heart 
would break. Captain Harry Hoster had 
stood aside listening to these tidings with 
an expression of the most painful astonish- 
ment. Now as two seamen came ashore 
with the shrouded body of Abel Grant be- 
tween them, he went to help them, walk- 
ing like one ina dream. Then with bowed 
head he followed the little procession 
toward the cabin, saying nothing, but 
chewing his lip and wiping his eyes. When 
the fisherman had been returned to his 
home, Joe Hard held out a hand to the 
master of the Pathfinder: 

“| heard you were back, Captain Hos- 
ter,” said he. “You'll be a pall-bearer 
along with me and my crew, won't your” 

The shipmaster was at length moved to 
say what had been racking his thoughts: 

“What do you mean by saying that he 
died forgiving your You can’t be the man 
that struck him blind? We guessed that 
he was up to something like that when we 
saw the buoy adrift this morning. But he 
couldn't have done it for the man that 
snatched away his blessed eyesight with 
a dirty, cowardly blow.” 

“He did know it was Captain Hard. | 
told him as much as that before | went to 
bed last night,” wailed Ethan between his 
choking sobs. 

“Yes, I’m the man,” said Joe Hard very 
solemnly, as he faced Captain Hoster. 
“He did it all for me. The boy says he 
knew I was out there, and it would have 
been just like Abel Grant.” 

“Then he lived and died what he 
preached to me,” was Captain Hoster’s 
tremulous comment. “Forgiving thein 
that have done you wrong. It was all 
true. A man couldn’t make a finer finish 
than that, could he, Captain Hard?” 

Captain Hoster’s face twitched and he 
was so near to breaking down that Joe 
Hard tried to keep his own emoticns from 
mastering him by remarking: 

“You must come up to my house after 








the funeral, Captain. And next week you 
won't be so lonesome. There’s an old ship- 
mate of yours coming back to Pine Harbor, 
Captain Thad Morris, that was your first 
mate in the Pathfinder and commanded her 
after you left her.” 

Joe Hard bent over the weeping boy and 
clumsily stroked his hair and patted his 
tear-stained cheek. Ethan pulled himself 
away with flashing eyes and doubled fists. 

“T won't go home with the man that put 
out grandpop’s eyes,” he cried. “‘And 
when I’m big enough I’m going to kill you.” 

“You can’t drive me away from you, 
sonny,” said Joe Hard, drawing the boy to 
him. “And there’s a wife in my house 
that’s going to be a mother to you. I’ve 
been beggin’ your granddad to live with 
me and let me take care of him for the last 
twenty years. But he wouldn’t have it 
that way.” 

The stricken boy could not wholly with- 
stand such affection as this in the hour 
when he most sorely needed it, and at 
length he slipped his hand in the hand of 
Joe Hard in token of a truce. 

Captain Hoster had entered the cabin 
and was standing by the bunk in which 
Abel Grant appeared to slumber. The 
disordered mind of the sailor was slowly 
veering around to the course which this 
dead fisherman had tried to show him. 
There was no answering this argument in 
behalf of the doctrine of forgiveness. It 
possessed the majesty of absolute truth, 
splendid and flawless. After some time 
Captain Hoster said to himself: 

“Thad Morris is coming back next week. 
And I’ve been waiting for him aboard the 
Pathfinder. Waiting for what, God help 
me, for what?” ; 

He went out of doors and found Joe Hard 
and Ethan sitting on the bench _ The call 
of Foul Weather Jack came to them from 
afar, mournful and insistent. Captain 
Harry Hoster stared seaward without 
speaking. At length he said in a tone of 
abrupt finality: 

“I'll be here for the funeral, Captain 
Hard. But I'll be going back to my job 
of stevedoring in New York before next 
week. I—I won't be able to wait for Cap- 
tain Thad Morris to come home. And if 
Abel Grant could come back to us, he 
might tell you the reason why.” 
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ANUARY’S sun came 
riding over the edge of 
the distant hills, filling 
all this Carolina land 
with its bland and 
glowing radiance of 
cloudless dawn. Frost 
had fallen in the still, 

clear night; the fields gleamed with it, 

and in that quick air of early morning one 
looked far and near, every detail of the 
rolling landscape minutely shown — the 
acres of flowing broom, golden yellow; 
the browned, rusty scars of harvested cot- 
ton patches; the hollows chapped with the 
gullies of red, raw earth, and against this 
sweep of open country, a flank of the 

Hebron woods rising like a shore of cliffs 

—woods where the wild turkey ranged. 

An abandoned cornfield stood beside the 

woodland’s edge, a piece of tilled ground 

now overgrown with ragweed and a few 
lean stalks springing from last year’s crop; 
and toward this corner, in the growing 
light, Buell and | ranged our way, the far- 
famed ’Bijah padding onward in the lead. 

“You'll excuse me, suh,” said Buell, 
with a quick glance at the sky, “‘ you sut- 
tenly will, suh, if | ask you to hurry. Sun- 
time ’pears to be a little early this morning, 
and if you'll jest nudge up that jinny mule, 
suh, I'll be obliged to yuh.” 

I nudged, as requested, and clapping 
heels to his own mule, Buell forged ahead 
at a hand gallop. Behind us lay the last 





of habitations—a squalid negro cabin of 
logs, mud-chinked, a drove of lean, flea- 
ridden razorbacks rooting around the door- 
yard on terms of intimacy with its flock 
of pickaninnies, and tied to the fence, a 
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mangy rabbit hound that yowled at Bije 
dismally. Buell, with his old-fashioned 
muzzle-loader slatting to and fro on the 
pommel, urged on down the slope, his 
clumsy mount brushing a way through the 
frost-glistening sweep of broom-straw; and 
I followed. For time and tide and turkey 
wait for no man; if we hoped to find our 
birds in the open we must hasten before 
the growing sunlight drove them deep into 
the almost impenetrable tangle of cane- 
brakes reaching along the river’s oozy 
curves—blind covers chosen shrewdly by 
the all-wise turkey gangs. 

We came to a tumble-down snake fence, 
and Buell drew rein. “If you'll alight, 
suh,” said he, getting down, ‘we'll turn 
these yeah mules into the field, and let 
them shift. Yondah’s where | saw the 
gang, there by that peaked ’simmon tree. 
Bije—hey, you— Bije!” 

Bije, discouraged in his chase of an alert 
Molly Cottontail, came to heel, and with a 
lolling tongue, and sad, innocent eyes 
watched on his haunches while we unsad- 
dled and turned out the mules. Then 
Buell, shouldering his piece and calling 
to the dog, struck down along the fence 
toward the ragged corner of tilled ground 
lying under the shadow of the trees. 

“Yes, suh,” he said, pointing forward, 
“there was seven in the party—one as 
large a gobbler as it has been my fortune to 
see. | failed to get him, however.  Bije, 
you, sub!” 

Bije, at command, ranged on ahead, and 
Buell, after another sharp scrutiny of the 
field before us, stalked on after him. ‘Yes, 
suh, a turkey cock with a baird as long as 
a yellow gal’s pigtail. 1 assure you, suh.” 
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But how and why Buell, a noted hand 
among the turkeys, failed to get his amaz- 
ing fowl, | was not to learn. “I and Bije, 
suh, scattered the flock mighty nice, and at 
the first yearp from the blind, I heard and 
then saw him. Bimeby, I took aim, suh— 
careful aim, | declare, my fowling piece 
leveled right on—— Hey—sshsh! You 
—Bije!”’ 

The dog, plowing along the slope be- 
fore us, evinced sudden signs of excitement. 
His tail, sprung high in the air, lurched 
back and forth above the tips of the rag- 
weed, and circling broadly, he struck up for 
the edge of the woods. Game had been 
there; one glance at Bije told the story. 

Buell, too, showed an answering alert- 
ness. “If | am not mistaken, the birds 
have been here, suh.” 

“Oip!’ babbled Bije, suddenly giving 
tongue. 

A hand gripped me by the wrist. “Down, 
suh—on the ground. Don’t move!” 

Buell, already had sunk to the ground, 
and with the grip of his hand on my arm, 
there was nothing but to plump down be- 
sidehim. Turkey shooting I'd seen before, 
but Buell’s method was peculiar to this 
section of the south. Bije, it appeared, 
was to have full swing for a while, to yoip 
and babble as he liked. 

“Yi—oi—oi!” yelped Bije again. 

A lone scrub oak was our cover. Buell 
pushed aside the stiff, prickly foliage and 
peered. “There they go!” he whispered 
suddenly, his grasp tightening excitedly on 
my arm, “three hens—there’s another. 
See! See—there’s the big gobbler—two 
more over there. See them run!” 

I looked, and saw nothing at all. 

“‘Look—over there, suh—by the peaked 
simmor. 

| peered again. A sudden movement, a 
quick view of dark shapes sliding through 
the ragweed toward the woods. 

“Oip—yi-hi-hi!”’ yelled Bije, and burst 
into full tongue. 

A roar of wings answered. | saw a heavy 
shape of black lurch into the air; another 
followed, and with flapping wings lumbered 
toward the wood. Then all up and down 


the front of the wood, the air seemed filled 
with these flapping, clumsy shapes, a fresh 
clatter of song bursting from Bije as he 
viewed the cherished game. 
“‘Four—six—seven!”’ 


counted Buell ur- 
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der his breath, “there’s another on the 
ground—see it run!” 

Then the last bird, running like a shadow, 
gained its speed, and with another roaring 
flutter of wings sprang into the air, pumped 
across the interval, and clattering among 
the twigs and foliage was gone into the 
thickness of the woods. 

Buell arose with twinkling eyes. “‘In- 
deed, suh, you are fortunate. If I am not 
mistaken, we shall have tukkey inside the 
hour. Is your piece loaded, suh?”’ 

Yes, my piece was loaded. I assured 
him so, and Buell, arising leisurely, sur- 
veyed the front of the wood with a critical 
eye to pick and choose its likeliest point of 
attack. Far in its depths, Bije yapped 
finally; then silence fell, and shouldering 
the muzzle-loader, Buell moved slowly 
toward the trees. 

For this was his method—fair or other- 
wise, | would not say. The willing Bije, 
turned loose upon the range, had routed up 
the game; the gang was scattered broadly, 
and now, in due time, we were to lurk be- 
hind the cover of a blind and yelp up, the 
timid yet—sometimes—credulous _ birds. 
Poor sport, you’d say—yes!—but if prop- 
erly undertaken, the one legitimate way. 
You cannot stalk them openly—or may 
not, since the law discourages tracking on 
the snow as a means too brutally successful. 

Then, again, it snows infrequently in this 
Carolina country, and on the bare, open 
ground there is a wide difference between a 
turkey track and the slot of heavy game— 
a white-tail, or a thousand-pound moose, 
perhaps. Nor is there much sport in 
marching through a turkey range, seeking 
to kick up some unwary bird at random. 
If you see him first, the chances make for a 
slaughter, but usually it is the other way— 
the turkey sees you and you do not see it at 
all; and, as in moose-calling, yearping has 
its merits, its forgiving refinements—a fair 
excuse if you match wit against wit—and 
| mean by that, if you do the calling your- 
self. So I was to call—to yearp them up, 
as Buell expressed it, and | will not tell you 
how many hours | had sat with Buell on 
the back porch, the long gallery overlooking 
the quiet evening fields, the sweep of rusty 
cotton land and the corn and beyond this 
stretch of dark and sleeping woods, Buell 
sucking at his corncob, and I, with a turkey 
bone, playing Pan-like the tune that was 
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‘Revealed himself in his majesty . . . a princely egoist 
swollen in his self-admiration.” 




















In Quiet Covers 


—or not—to lure from their hiding the alert 
timid birds. All sounds came from that 
woodland pipe—notes too fine or shrill, or, 
on the other hand, sucked forth with a 
sudden, alarming coarseness—every note 
but the right one, till, in the end, the knack 
came of itself, suddenly, and Buell ad- 
mitted dubiously it might do. 

Buell strode along; the gobbler and a 
small hen had gone in at the crest of the 
rise some way to our right. Lower down, 
three others spreading out, had ploughed 
their way through the under branches, 
while still further down the rise, one other 
followed by the last bird rising, had swung 
in over a clump of laurel, and, after this 
short flight, had taken to their legs and 
scooted through the brush afoot. 

“The hollow there seems good,” | ven- 
tured, suggestively, “it’s wide and clear of 
brush.” 

Buell nodded. “Yes, suh, that’s a 
mighty good chance. But if you’ll pardon 
me, suh, we cain’t see down there as far as 
from the raise in yondah. There's a draw 
at the foot, too, and it’ll be laike these 
yeah tukkeys'll come along the aidge 
without trying to cross. That will bring 
them up to position, suh, if you'll excuse 
me. 

1 laughed. When Buell talked turkey, 
as the saying is, it was a good time to 
listen. 1 saw the logic of his choice. Bije, 
emerging from the wood, eyed us with a 
pensive, disappointed air—again, with the 
never-ending pain of it, Bije had failed to 
run down the flapping, tantalizing quarry, 
almost caught, yet always getting free. 
But Bije had never lost heart, and now, but 
for Beull’s sharp command, Bije would 
have plunged back into the cover to make 
another desperate, never-despairing effort. 

“ Bije—you, Bije, sub!” 

Dejectedly Bije came to heel, and in 
silence we made our way among the trees. 

The raise on which we stood, dipping 
sharply to the right, lifted from a gully 
into a broad, open sweep of hardwood, 
clear of brush, a solitary jack-pine at the 
crest, and beside it, a fallen log gray-green 
with its shield of moss. On the left, a scat- 
tering clump of laurel grew upon the in- 
cline; and beyond this, the hill plunged 
down abruptly, the canebrake at its foot 
and the circling wall of foxgrape raising 
its ropy barrier between. 
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Buell halted. “Well, suh, we cain’t do 
better. There’s a gunshot on every side, 
and if you laike, suh, we'll try that gobbler 
right hereabouts.”’ 

A few branches cut from the nearest 
jack-pine made a screen, and with this 
blind raised before us, Buell crouched down 
beside me, one elbow on the ground and his 
long legs stretched out before him. Then 
we waited, a long interval of suspense. We 
made no taik, but sat and listened, our ears 
strained for the lightest sound, and hearing 
many—the scurry of a mouse along the 
leaves—-the scratching clatter of squirrels 
racing along the tree trunks—the thumping 
of a woodpecker busy on his morning’s 
quest. Far away in the broom straw a 
bob white called shrilly—boy-see—boy-see— 
boy-see!—then all was still. 

“Hark!” said Buell suddenly. 

He sat upright, his head fixed tensely. 

“There! Do you hear that, suh?”’ 

I heard it, too. “Keep close, suh!” 
warned Buell, peering over his shoulder 
toward the left. Again—tuh—tuh—Tuh— 
TUH! in rising inflection. It was close by, 
somewhere beside the screening wall of the 
canebrake. Buell shook his head as | 
lifted the bone turkey call toward my lips. 
“Too close,”” he whispered, “‘ there—down 
by the draw—a young bird!” 

He had hardly spoken when the turkey 
showed itself, a small hen, as he said, lonely 
and agitated. It came out from behind 
the bole of a hickory, its snaky neck 
jerking back and forth, peering with beady 
eyes on every side, and one foot set care- 
fully before the other. There was craft and 
suspicion and watchfulness, the matchless 
qualities that had saved it and its kind 
from extinction. For a while it strutted for- 
ward along the sunlit glade, and we let it go 
unscathed, slim, wary, suspicious. Then it 
dodged suddenly into cover, and was gone. 

I called. The rasping notes of the cry 
yelped their summons loudly in that quiet, 
and Buell raised a warning hand. 

“Not so coarse, suh. A little lower.” 

We listened; nothing answered. A 
woodpecker beat his loud tatoo on a dead- 
wood below in the swamp; far away a quail 
piped jubilant, and Bije, curled up at our 
feet, stirred and breathed deeply. 

“Try it again, suh,”’ advised Buell, after 
a long interval. 

Again the pipe sucked out its scraping 
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note. Buell raised his warning hand. 
“Listen!” 

We had the answer. Somewhere in the 
distance, the piping, rasping note of the 
call brought forth a quick response—or was 
it only echo? “Yearp him again,’ whis- 
pered Buell, “there’s your gobbler.” 

After a long wait—a period of watch- 
ing—of waiting in that same tense silence, 
it was time to yearp once more. The pipe 
held loosely betweén the opened hands, 
seat forth its softened, modulated chirk— 
tchirk—tchirk—tchirk—a_ subdued, close 
seductiveness, low and confidential. It 
sounded on the woodland quiet appealing 
and discreet—ended echoless, and then 
with our ears sharpened for the first warn- 
ing, our eyes watching sharply, we sat 
there motionless, waiting, listening, intent. 

There! Above the hill something walked 
on the dry, noisy carpeting of the leaves. 
Buell’s hand, outstretched, reached for his 
muzzle-loader—again that scuffling rustle 
among the fallen leaves, but on the side 
away from the coming gobbler. Then 
something stalked through the under- 
growth, vaguely disclosed—paused, and 
stepped along the slope. “‘Sho!”’ exclaimed 
Buell, beneath his breath—only another 
hen, fat and plump, not the big gobbler we 
looked for in our eagerness. 

Tub—tuh—Tub—TUH !—in rising in- 
flection—tuh—tubh—Tuh— TUH! clucked 
the hen softly. 

It was a strong temptation to see that 
fat, toothsome bird go stalking off un- 
scathed, but we let her go. For a shot, 
rumbling through the woods at this stage 
of it, would have put an end to the game. 
Tuh—tuh—Tuh—TUH! she clucked again, 
and, as if in answer, a new scuffle below 
warned us to be on the lookout. 

Bije stirred uneasily at our side. Buell, 
frowning, laid a hand on the dog’s back, 
and again Bije lay close. A minute passed. 
| saw Buell straighten out a forefinger; he 
was pointing forward as if to draw my at- 
tention to the front. Then his lips moved 
in a half-heard whisper. 

“Over there—behind the jack-pine.” 

A light scuffle among the leaves—a touch 
of moving color within that screen of foli- 
age. Tub—tuh—tuh—tuh! muttered the 
hen above us on the hillside. No need 
now, for the Pan-pipe to rasp out its cheat- 
ing note—Nature was helping us more ably 





to the appointed end than we could avail 
ourselves. Once again—and then into the 
open stepped our game! 

He showed himself—suddenly—without 
noise. Turning the fallen log, one strut 
brought him into open view, cautious, 
slinking, almost mean in his crafty wari- 
ness. His snaky neck, lean and long, 
perked to and fro in watchfulness, and even 
at the distance, we could see his beady 
eyes shine as they spied nervously about 
him. 

He paused—stood motionless a moment; 
then revealed himself in his majesty. One 
other strut forward brought him beneath 
the shaft of sunlight, and like royalty, his 
fears allayed, he thrust back his head with 
a bridling, swelling movement of pride, his 
feathered bigness inflating slowly and his 
head more haughtily withdrawn. There | 
had the picture to remember—the sun 
streaming down upon him through the 
wood’s leafy roof, bland and disclosing, the 
great bird ruffling himself majestically, 
proud, overconfident, a princely egoist, 
swollen in his self-admiration, puffed out 
that others might admire. For the mo- 
ment, he poised himself magnificently; then 
came the swift and abject change. 

The dog, uneasy, stirred noisily at our 
feet. At the sound, the wattled head shot 
forward with a thrust of startled inquiry. 
One foot raised itself, and his feathers 
gleaming as if of bronze, smoothed abruptly 
into place, molding flatly against his long 
and lean, tapering gauntness of form. 
Then, with a sudden dart, a movement 
quick and swiftly unexpected, he fled for 
cover, streaking it along the leafy flooring, 
his head and neck stuck forward like a 
running grouse. ; 

The gun, roaring upon that quiet air, 
filled all the wood with its thunder. Echo 
boomed crashing from the hill behind, and 
with a flurry of beating wings, he launched 
himself in flight. But again the gun 
roared; a cloud of feathers sprang upward, 
drifting slowly on the listless air, and in the 
depths of the canebrake below we heard the 
crash of breaking branches, a heavy thud, 
and then the beating flutter of heavy wings. 
Bije, leaning forward through the tangle, 
yapped once, then all was still. 

‘| believe, suh,” said Buell, with a shin- 
ing eye, “that Bije has yo’ gobbler down 
yondah by the cane there!’ 
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THE FIELD TRIALS 


A CHAPTER IN THE BREEDING AND MAKING OF DOGS 


BY CHAS. B. COOKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


HE preliminaries all attended to, 
arrangements made for hotel ac- 
commodations, judges selected, 

horses and wagons all engaged, entry blanks 
printed and distributed and the entries all 
duly received with nomination fees prop- 
erly attached, the all eventful day rolls 
around in the autumn, when the sports- 
men gather with their dogs to “make 
good” with actual work the many boasts 
of superiority which have been made to fel- 
low sportsmen throughout the year. It is 
a jolly good crowd and everybody is in for 
a good time. The Secretary, of course, is 
early on the ground, generally a day or two 
previous to the event, in order to see that 
everything is in shape for the opening day. 
The field trials are generally run adjacent 
to some country town which can furnish 
sufficient hotel and livery accommodations, 
and yet situated in a country sufficiently 
open and known to contain quantities of 
birds. The field trials are run on part- 
ridges, more familiarly known as quail or 
bob white. The object is to ascertain the 
best dog, the dog which has the best speed, 
range, style, stamina and _ bird - finding 
qualities. The judges selected have a 
very delicate as well as unenviable task in 
deciding these points. 

The first duty of the Secretary is to send 
out about six weeks previous to the date 
on which the trials are to be held, an entry 
blank to all the members of the field trial 
association, and to all others who have 
applied. On this blank is entered the 
name of the dog, sex, pedigree, date of birth, 
and the stake for which it is entered—the 
Derby, the open All-age or Free-for-all, as 
the case may be. The nomination fee in 
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each stake is usually $5.00, which. must 
accompany the application for entering 
the dog. This being done, the next step 
is the assembling of the participants and 
professional handlers at the trials. On the 
night previous to the day on which the 
trials begin, those who have their dogs on 
hand ready to start are required to come 
forward and pay to the Secretary an ad- 
ditional fee, which is usually $10.00, known 
as the starting fee. When this fee is paid 
the name of the dog for which it is paid is 
written on a slip of paper, carefully folded 
and placed in a hat. When all of the dogs 
which are present and ready to run in a 
specified stake have qualified, the names 
are shaken up and drawn out one at a time 
—the first name drawn out of the hat is 
run with the second, and so on until all of 
the dogs are paired off. The names are 
then posted in a conspicuous place in the 
hotel where all interested can copy them 
for reference next day. 

The drawing of the dogs, as this is called, 
is always attended with much interest, for 
frequently stakes are won or lost in the 
drawing, owing to the time of day at which 
a dog is fortunate or unfortunate enough 
to be put down. Sometimes the morning 
is cold and the ground frozen, and the brace 
of dogs which goes down first is handi- 
capped, and again dogs may be drawn so 
that they will fall in the heat of the day, 
between twelve and three o'clock, which 
again is a handicap. All of these points 
are considered for or against a dog in a 
professional field trial. 

The drawing over, and many pleasantries 
exchanged between old friends, the crowd 
is soon off to bed to be up with the lark, 
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ready to get away from town at an 
early hour, the horses and wagons being 
ordered from the livery stable to be ready 
by seven o'clock a. M. Next morning 
everything is hustle and bustle getting 
breakfast, loading the dogs into the wagons, 
and selecting riding horses for the day’s 
trip. As a rule the crowd is late starting, 
and it is more like nine o'clock than seven 
when the party moves.in the direction of 
the grounds which are probably from two 
to five miles distant from the town. It is 
indeed a most inspiring sight to see a long 
cavalcade of horses and the various types 
of wagons and buggies loaded with all sorts 
and conditions of dog crates, nearly every 
one of which contains a yelping canine 
anxious to be let loose for his hour’s sport. 
The grounds being reached, the judges call 
for the first brace. They are soon brought 
up and the command given “Let your dog 
go.” The two dogs are then cut loose by 
their respective handlers and the fun be- 
gins. If the brace happens to be a fast, 
wide ranging pair, the excitement is the 
more intense, and the crowd in its anxiety 


to see the dogs and watch their work is apt 
to become unruly. Here the field marshal 
comes into play; he commands the crowd 
to “hold back”’ and let the handlers of the 
dogs get out in front with their horses, if 
they happen to ride, for it is optional with 
them whether they rideor walk. The Judges 
follow the handlers on horseback, for their 
job is a tiresome one, and they must stay 
at it all day. The spectators are com- 
manded to remain fifty yards in the rear 
of the judges, but this is seldom obeyed, 
and the marshal is continually yelling at 
the crowd to “‘hold back.”’ All at once the 
thrilling, heart-piercing sound is heard, 
“point Judge” from a nearby covert. All 
hands make a break for the spot, throwing 
aside conventionality and forgetting the 
marshal’s admonition of a few minutes 
before to “hold back.’’ There stands the 
dog on a staunch point, his tail and head 
erect and every nerve tense; the other dog, 
which has made a wide cast in another di- 
rection, upoa catching sight of the dog 
which is pointing, stops to a beautiful 
“back.” The handler comes up, and when 
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the judges order him to do so, he walks in 
front of his dog, keeping his eye strictly on 
his charge, for fear it will make an error. 
The dog must stand perfectly rigid when 
the birds are flushed. ‘‘There they go,” 
everybody cries, “watch ’em,” for they 
must be followed to work the dogs on 
“singles.” Both dogs behaved nicely when 
the birds were flushed and a gun fired 
over the point to ascertain if they be 
“steady to shot,” which means they must 
not run in or “break shot,” as such con- 
duct is called. The gun is fired only for 
this purpose, for no birds are killed in a 
field trial. Retrieving is not a part of the 
training of a field trial dog; this may seem 
strange to the uniniated, but it is a big 
item in running the trials. If each dog 
were required to retrieve a dead bird it 
would take weeks to pull off a meet, 
which now consumes four to six days. 
Any sort of a dog can be taught to 
retrieve, but it cannot be made to smell 
and point birds. The birds are followed 
and nice work is done on the singles, 
possibly one dog gets all of the points, pos- 
sibly honors are even, or may be the good 
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work of a covey find is offset by a dog 
running over and flushing all the singles 
and spoiling its chances, or ‘“‘cutting their 
throats,” as the expression goes. The 
judges look at their watches, for they have 
timed the dogs and if they have run their 
heat of forty minutes or over, they are 
“ordered up” and the second brace is called 
for. These may not be on hand, some 
wagon has been late getting started or 
taken the wrong road, and a wait is in- 
curred until the wagon comes up, or is 
found. 

The braces of dogs are run one after an- 
other-in the order drawn until all have had 
a chance on game; then comes the second 
series, in which the judges, after comparing 
their notes, and from keen observation, 
select the dogs which have made the best 
showing and drop the others. These win- 
ners are paired off according to the dis- 
cretion of the judges to be run a second 
time. Of course some good dogs are left 
out, but they have had their chance, and 
either took advantage of the opportunity 
given them, spoiled their chances or were 
outclassed. Each pair of dogs is not in a 
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Lunch out in the lot on the warm side of the barn. 














race by itself. Sometimes both are taken 
into the next series, while another brace is 
left out entirely. A good high-class, wide 
ranging dog may have hunted industri- 
ously and been unfortunate in not finding 
birds, while a less attractive dog may have 
done a lot of bird work and is carried on, 
and right here comes the disappointment. 
A man knows what his dog can do, for he 
has seen him do it before, and it requires 
all the fortitude and manhood in him not 
to “kick” when his good dog is left out of 
a stake and another, not near so attrac- 
tive, is given a place. But dear reader, we 
must not forget this is a trial of bird dogs, 
which by a peculiarly endowed trait are 
gifted with the wonderful power of running 
at high speed and instantly detecting the 
scent of a bird, and that the dog is trained 
to point and hold his point until you or | 
can get there and shoot the game for our 
own use. It is of course very delightful to 
see the fast, wide ranging dog go, and 
equally distressing to some of us to see the 
“duffer,” through a streak of good luck, 
placed above him, but we are hunting 
birds, and bird-finding is the first requisite. 

The happiest time of the day is luncheon 
when the tired, hungry crowd all gallop 
up to the appointed farm-house where the 
lunch wagon is waiting, the Secretary hav- 
ing instructed the hotel keeper what to pre- 
pare and where to send it. An impromptu 
table is erected behind the barn, in the 
sun out of the cold, wintry wind, which 
has a habit of blowing in the beautiful 
autumn days when most field trials are 
held. Coffee, turkey, sausage, cakes, bis- 
cuits, and all the good things are devoured 
by the waiting guests, and then come the 
cigars. After luncheon, the horses are 
mounted for the afternoon race. The 
same plan is pursued in the second series 
as in the first, then come the finals, when 
the two best dogs are put down to run for 
first and second place. Sometimes this is 
decided in ten minutes, sometimes it takes 
an hour, and it may have taken two days 
running to get to the last brace. Fre- 
quently there are from eight to fifteen 
braces of dogs in a stake. When eventide 
rolls around, the crowd makes a break for 
town, which may be anywhere from five 
to ten miles distant. The ride back is truly 
a free-for-all race, going at a full gallop in 
their anxiety to get back to the hotel to a 
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warm fire and hot supper. At night, gen- 
erally, the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion is held, when matters of business are 
attended to and new members are elected, 
also the drawing for the next stake takes 
place. Some associations run four stakes 
—-a Member’s Derby and Member’s All- 
age, for members only, as well as an Open 
Derby and Open All-age for professionals 
as well as members; then there is a sub- 
scription or champion stake which calls for 
the best dogs of all. Theentrance money . 
is usually paid out as prizes; the club, how- 
ever, guaranteeing a purse of about $400 
to $600 in each stake, hoping to be reim- 
bursed from the entry and starting fees. 
The Derby stake is limited to puppies 
whelped on or after January ist of the year 
previous to holding the trials. In the 
breeding of dogs for a Derby prospect, it 
is always the ambition of the owner to get 
a puppy, whelped as early in the year as 
possible, for the reason that it is old enough 
to receive a good preliminary training the 
following fall, and by the next summer is 
ready to show what is in it on prairie 
chickens, and, later in the fall, to make or 
lose its reputation on quail. The prairie 
chicken trials, which are generally held in 
the west or northwest, are of immense 
value in the development of the field trial 
dog. The broad prairie and flat country 
being conducive to range, the puppy being 
able to see its handler for a greater dis- 
tance, creates in it a greater degree of 
confidence which it cannot acquire in a 
close, brushy country. The first thing 
necessary in field trial prospects is range 
and independent hunting. If a puppy 
shows these qualities to any degree, it can 
be encouraged, with the proper training. 
Then, if it has a nose to back up the 
speed and range, and can find birds, it 
is a good prospect and worth spending 
money on. Thousands of pointer and 
setter puppies are tried out each season, 
any one of which would make what is 
known as a good shooting dog, but very 
few measure up to the high standard neces- 
sary to landing in a winner’s place in 
the field trials. An honest, expert profes- 
sional handler will not take a patron’s 
money for the training of dogs for field trial 
purposes when there is no chance for the 
dog to win. Of course there are many 
conditions which enter into the field trial 
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which make the best of dogs lose, but 
after the weeding-out process, and after 
sending back home many which have not 
come up to the standard, those which 
do compete in the field trials are generally 
of the highest order. These dogs are valu- 
able—valuable because they have shown 
their intelligence and their high qualities 
by being able to hunt better, to go faster, 
to stay out longer, to hunt more inde- 
pendently, and to find more game than 
those which have been left at home. These 
dogs range anywhere in value from $100 to 
$5,000. Were it not for the field trial, 
for this weeding-out process, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, no such prices as these 
would ever have been heard of for a sport- 
ing dog, such as a pointer or setter. Strange 
to say, field trials are confined almost ex- 
clusively to pointers and English or Liewel- 
lyn setters. Very few Irish or Gordon 
setters have ever been able to stand up 
against these other breeds. Occasionally 
the Irish setter is seen in some small stake, 
but they have never seemed to develop the 
class, snap, and style necessary to make 
them of the winning breed. 

The field trials which have been run in 
the United States for the last twenty-five 
years have developed the English setter 
and pointer to a high state of efficiency, and 
the field trials are on the increase. Nearly 
every season records the organizing of new 
associations, which form into circuits. 
These circuits are arranged with fixed dates 
as in horse racing, so that handlers may go 
from one to the other and participate with 
their string of dogs in a half a dozen differ- 
ent meetings, making it profitable for them 
in the winning of the purses put up by 
the various associations. As a rule, these 
purses range from $300 to $600 in each 
stake, and the money is divided into four 
parts, of which the first winner receives 
40 per cent., the second place 30 per cent., 
the third place 20 per cent., and the fourth 
place 10 per cent. Should the handler 
be fortunate enough to have the dog which 
wins first in the Derby and first in the All- 
age, he has landed a nice sum of money. 
There are professional handlers, who have 
followed this business for years, whose in- 
come never falls below $2,500 a year and 
sometimes as high as $4,000. The usual 
charge for handling a dog is $12.50 per 
month during the training season, which 
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includes feed and care, and if the dog is 
especially good, the handler may take him 
for a percentage of winnings, the owner to 
pay the nominating and starting fees 
which usually amount to $15.00 in each 
stake. The running of field trial dogs is 
not an inexpensive amusement by any 
means, but when one has a good dog that is 
worth spending money on, he is almost 
sure to be able to realize a large price, 
besides all of the pleasure and honor at- 
tached to its winning. There are, of 
course, as in all other forms of sport, the 
disappointments which fall to the lot of 
those who persevere and stick at it; the 
sportsman, however, is found year after 
year in the winning column. The greatest 
disappointment to all breeders of high- 
class dogs is the death list, or mortality 
of puppies; this is something fearful. 
Where one is raised successfully, prob- 
ably twenty-five die, and we do not think 
we exaggerate in making this statement. 
The field trial dogs of the present day are 
generally inbred and are, therefore, deli- 
cate. On the theory that like begets like, 
patrons of field trials have mated the 
dogs which have proven themselves win- 
ners, until we now have a composite, 
high strung, nervous animal, subject to 
all the ravages of the many diseases known 
to the canine world. 

It is indeed discouraging to raise a lot of 
puppies to the age of six months or.a year, 
bright, intelligent fellows, any one of which 
you would choose for a companion, which 
you have nurtured and cared for, then to 
see them drop off one by one, with that 
most dreaded of diseases, distemper, yet, 
like a child having whooping cough, it is 
best for them to take the disease and get 
over it, for then one can spend his money 
on acertainty. It is disheartening, after 
you have educated a dog and made him 
worth $500 or $1,000, to have the disease 
take him off just at the time when you 
begin to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 
The field trial has been a great method of 
bringing out these high-class dogs. Were 
it not for the field trials, they would never 
have been heard of, and a peculiar thing 
about the field trial business is that every 
man is an enthusiast, every owner has the 
best dog, which is bound to win, and he 
enters his dog and pays his expenses, feeling 
sure that he will certainly carry off the 






































prize, but out of seventy-five or eighty 
entries in a field trial, only eight of them 
can win, as there are only four prizes in 
each stake. Somebody must lose. There 
is an element of luck, but luck cannot al- 
ways be against your particular dog, and 
certainly in a half a dozen of these field 
trials, under possibly a dozen or more 
different climatic and field conditions, it 
will have all the opportunity in the world 
to demonstrate whether or not it is made 
of the winning stuff. The field trials can 
not be successfully run in a small broken 
territory, or in acountry which is too much 
wooded. It requires a large area, from ten 
to twenty thousand acres of good bird 
country, because the dogs as a rule are very 
fast, wide ranging individuals and cover an 
enormous amount of territory. 

Some of the largest field trial associations 
in the country, which have excellent 
grounds, are the Independent Field Trial 
Club, S. H. Sockwell, Sec., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Illinois Field Trial Association, W. R. 
Green, Sec., Marshall, Ill.; The Continental 
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rield Trial Club, John White, Sec., Hemp- 
stead, L. I.; The Eastern Field Trial 
Association, S.C. Bradley, Sec., Fairfield, 
Conn.; the United States Field Trial 
Club, W. B. Stafford, Sec., Trenton, Tenn., 
and, of course, our own Virginia Field Trial 
Association, which has possibly the largest 
individual membership of any association 
in the United States. 

The running of field trials is the greatest 
and cleanest sport known to the lovers of 
outdoor life. There is nothing to compare 
with it. It has acertain fascination which 
no other -form of outdoor amusement en- 
joys, and one out of which you get recrea- 
tion and pleasure all the year round, for 
there is just as much pleasure in the antici- 
pation as in the realization, and a business 
man can sit at his desk in any city in the 
United States and keep up day by day, 
week by week, with his dog as it travels 
from one point of the United States to the 
other, learning its lesson and receiving its 
education at the various field trials held 
between August 15th and February ist. 
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«Caves, grottoes and tunnels challenge voice and hoof-beat.” 

















THE DREAM: ROAD 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST C. 





DREAM ROAD may be- 
gin at any hour of the 
day; this one begins at 
seven o'clock in the 
morning. It starts to 
the sound of the mass 
bell in the church with 
the leather curtain; it runs by a tufa wall 
over which hang oranges and camellias 
silvered with dew; it stretches away while 
globules of mist dim the Madonna in the 
corner shrine and all her little tin rosettes 
and leaden hearts show frostily. 

Any kind of vehicle may travel over a 
dream road. Just now it happens to be an 
old-fashioned barouche that waits in front 
of the pink and lilac hotel. The supposed- 
ly blind beggar sitting on the curb tells the 
professedly deaf and dumb beggar reclining 
in the gutter, that he has seen this barouche 
convey many parties; he has, he remarks, 
gathered much coin from its differing oc- 
cupants, and now regards it with supersti- 
tion, nay, positive affection. “The saints 
protect it,” responds the professedly deaf 
and dumb beggar, then these two unfortu- 
nates give over the pleasures of the senses, 
arrange their rags for more heart-rending 
effects and concentrate upon the business 
of the day. 

The heads of the two be-feathered, be- 
pomponned little Italian horses shake in 
pretty restlessness. Paolo, their driver, 
draws his black brows together. He 
stamps his feet, and stalks about moodily. 
Come, what fatality is this? Though the 











sun has struck a signal across white balcony 
and cream-colored loggia, though the spring 
air twinkles like bubbles on a stirrup-cup, 
though plane and mulberry trees stretch 
out their arms in Nunc Dimittis, yet there 
is no sign of a start. 

Dream roads may be traveled by vari- 
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PEIXOTTO 


ous sorts of people; prophets, priests and 
kings have come to their own at the end of 
them; poets, musicians, and writers arrive 
by their highways, but it is a curious and 
somewhat humiliating thing for them that 
of late years almost all the dream roads of 
the world have been given over to parties. 
A party is a thing that wears veils and 
overshoes and carries umbrellas. It is a 
party that at last issues from the doors of 
the pink and lilac hotel. It is to this party 
that Americana, the Whimsical, is at- 
tached. 

The party is still somewhat sleepy, very 
chilly, and dark with doubts as to the 
weather and the integrity of the dream 
road. Americana is brisk and cheerful. 
She is the only one who does not survey the 
old barouche with disapproval. True, ona 
dream road, one rather looks for a pumpkin 
chariot with rats for coachmen, but what 
if this equipage does fall a little short of her 
hopes? She scrambles up to the shaky 
precariousness of the driver’s seat while the 
party returns answer to ‘‘The Signore are 
satisfied?” 

“First,” the party wants to know, “are 
the horses safe?’ Next, “is the road 
safe?’ Above all ‘is the carriage clean?” 
True to an ancestry that has always ex- 
celled in painting lilies and gilding refined 
gold, the concierge returns fervid expres- 
sions. He has not spent his life giving 
halos to objectionable viands for nothing, 
this concierge. He bows and scrapes like 
a rheumatic butterfly hovering over the 
full-blown rose of the American fee; one 
antenna gesturing ardently, the other fixed 
in constant anticipation. 

Ensconced in the old barouche the party 
next has an agony over the small luggage. 
Where is the party’s brown bag? A 
heavy-eyed facchino produces the brown 
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bag, also the important bag, the bag with a 
pedigree and the bag without a pedigree. 
These things being done, the party, out of 
enormous reserves of foreboding now con- 
siders Paolo. ‘“‘Is this cocchiere reliable?” 
demands the party, ‘Does he know what 
to do in emergencies?’ Emergencies. 

The concierge clutches nervously 
at his upturned mustache (which mustache 
Americana thinks must serve as a per- 
petual spiritual suggestion). He beckons 
to Paolo. “Per Bacco” growls that 
gloomy one, getting down from his seat. 
“What then is this foolery?’” For answer 
the concierge drags him before the party. 
“Tell them thyself, Paolo,” implores he of 
the spiritual uplift, “appease a discontent 
so ignoble.” 

There are some people who always carry 
with them the correct make-up and stage- 
business for their psychological moment. 
Paolo is one of these. The moment ap- 
proaches, so does he. Out of his divinings 
he perceives the tendency of thumbs to go 
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down. At once he calls up a face of trust- 
ing innocence and docility. He assures the 
party that they have with perspicacity 
picked out the only man in the town that 
knows how to drive, hints that the Dream 
Road is constructed chiefly of Genoese vel- 
vet and the wings of angels and vows that 
if he has a weakness that weakness is for 
parties and their prejudices. “Have the 
signore any alarms?” Paolo, hat in hand, 
blue shirt expanding over a magnificent 
chest, gives an instructive little talk on 
“alarms.” 

“Will the signore graciously trust all to 
me? Ecco, my horses, tender, patient and 
brave as my brothers (Paolo’s brothers are 
all murderers and cutthroats). Ecco, the 
carriage, an affair luxurious to a degree.” 
The tender liquid eyes of Paolo dwell upon 
the keen yet anxious tourist faces. He 
perfectly understands the effect of Italian 
fervor upon these cold new worldlings. 
“Per Bacco,” he rants vividly, “I under- 
take it.” 

It is well for a party when it does not 
wholly comprehend situations and the 
geniuses that control them. No sooner has 
the party succumbed to Paolo’s fascina- 
tions and signified its readiness to start 
than a complete transformation takes 
place in the character of the cocchiere. In 
spite of his early gloom and subsequent 
humility, Paolo is in reality a dashing sort 
of person, the glittering hero of his little 
Italian village. While he has been chafing 
at the top of the hill, his customary audi- 
ence has been collecting at the bottom. 
Against the walls where the oranges hang 
are dark-haired girls leaning and laughing. 
Women lounge in squalid doorways, 
sleepy eyed men hang over loggias. Half- 
way down is a tall gendarme who halts 
stiffly to let the carriage pass. His spurs 
are very ferocious, his sword pokes up the 
fall of his cloak, he raises his hand to the 
scarlet rosette on his Napoleonic hat. But 
behind that military salute what a fiendish 
smirk! ‘Ha, Paolo, still favored of the 
saints? still driving thy superbly decayed 
carriage full of the hideous but golden 
Americane?” In like manner one and all 
convey greeting, as the favorite, in hat of 
volcanic outline, in corduroy coat and 
streaming red handkerchief, dashes by. 

The Dream Road has begun. While the 
party peers anxiously into the dense haze 











of the guidebook, Americana cranes her 
neck and looks over baffling walls into 
mysterious gardens. The village is neared. 
Rafts of swarthy little boys spring out from 
mellow tufa backgrounds. In twos and 
threes they dash at the barouche, running 
swiftly alongside, turning cartwheels, fling- 
ing out in ragged gestures their brown arms 
and chanting. 

Americana would like to pause and learn 
the words of this Dream Road fragment, but 
not Paolo. He resents interference with 
his own spectacular progress, frowns down 
the little beggars and diverts Americana’s 
attention to the conical mountain rising be- 
hind the village. On its top, silhouetted 
against the unwarmed morning sky, is a 
deserted monastery. The cross of iron 
stands out severe and black. Presently 
down from those cold heights floats the 
chime from bells of an unearthly sweetness. 
It is a long way for sound to travel from a 
wornout religion to a Dream Road! These 
delicate vibrations are weary, tremulous 
with their journey. Americana wonders 
if the bell-threats do not ache with fruitless 
accent, with hopeless reiteration. 

But though the hoary bells tell of things 
past, of palmer and pilgrim left behind, 
Paolo in the living present jerks off his hat 
to every little wayside shrine, murmuring a 
devout something. These religious duties 
disposed of he squares his shoulders with a 
relieved air. ‘“Ah—Ah Ahbhhhhhhh 
” he remarks in a severe tone to the 
jingling horses. This “Ah” is evidently 
intended to restrain and discipline, but 
Paolo utters it with an inflection curiously 
suggestive of disdain. ‘‘Ahhhhhhh” he 
ejaculates, louder and louder, in tones par- 
ticularly swashbuckling and operatic. At 
last Americana understands and smiles. 
The carriage turns into “Via Vittorio Em- 
manuele,”’ Paolo is notifying more friends 
and admirers of his approach. 

Now the Dream Road runs through a 
market place and the carriage threads a 
piazza full of gesticulation and vocifera- 
tion. Smutty arcades, strings of onions 
and peppers and melancholy odors form 
a characteristic background for stalls of 
vegetables and merchandise. Here pre- 
vails intense bargaining and naive domestic 
activity. From her high seat Americana 
stares open-mouthed at the herds of she- 
goats tinkling in soft-footed companies 
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among the crowds in the arcades. “Like 
pictures on a raisin box,’’ she murmurs, as 
a woman draws up to her balcony a basket 
of spring vegetables from the panniers of a 
donkey below; then, as the donkey rests 
his head on a large cheese and whisks his 
tail over pans of roasting coffee she gives 
vent to that old American woman-word 
“Cunning! A word at which as they 
hear it, all donkeys all over the world in- 
variably prick up their ears and wink. 
Mingled in the market swarm is much red 
and yellow—the ocher of head handker- 
chiefs, the color of corals on thick brown 
necks. Some of the women turn away 
from the carriage full of Americane. They 
crook their fingers and murmur a saint’s 
name; it is to avert the evil eye. Other 
women, less superstitious, hail the barouche 
with friendly smiles. They call out ‘‘Good- 
bye” (the word which to them means the 
prodigal strewing of centesimi). “‘ Behold, 
Paolo conducts the Americane to Sorren- 
to,” cries a contadina with a big pansy- 
faced baby. She takes Pansy-Face’s little 
hand and teaches him to wave a curious 
beckoning farewell. This is in order that 
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Pansy-Face, when he is big enough to run 
about barelegged may join the other chil- 
dren scampering in the dust, crying “Soldi, 
soldi.” 

Meanwhile Paolo feigning indifference to 
smiles and greetings, absorbs himself in a 
whipcracking solo, a theme of percursives 
with rawhide orchestration. ‘‘Ah-Ah—”’ 
he observes cynically. He jerks the horses 
in a sudden lurch to one side. This is to 
avoid collision with a terrible specimen of 
sore and diseased beggar. The specimen is 
left behind, his whining prayer changed to 
healthy swearing, whereupon Paolo com- 
mends himself enthusiastically and renders 
a chromatic from handle to lash. 

During all this the party has kept its eyes 
glued upon the guidebook. The Dream 
Road being a highway that all tourists know 
and love, the party is determined to com- 
mit it to memory, to swallow it, data and 
statistic, head and tail. Americana on the 
other hand feels differently. Beyond a 
curious sense of approach and revelation, 
she permits herself no anticipation. Though 
the Dream Road be to her unknown territory 
yet she believes it will have a familiar side. 
To have thought about a thing long enough 
is to know that thing pretty well. Of 
course any Dream Road will have its tricks 
and surprises, but Americana believes that 
the only way to get the best of those tricks 
and surprises is to be an honest, unaffected 
dreamer without a fact in one’s head: “The 
idea of a guidebook pretending to know 
what one will see on a Dream Road!” sniffs 
Americana. A Dream Road must loathe 
statistics and practical information; if this 
Road could talk there would be a dialogue 
something like this: 

Dream Road to Tourist—“Who are 
your” 

Tourist to Dream Road—‘ Myself, with 
yesterday’s seven thousand years.” 

Dream Road—‘‘ What do you come my 
way for?” 

Tourist—*To find the end of a dream.” 

Dream Road—“Where did that dream 
begin?” 

Tourist—‘On a tea-cup, or perhaps a 
fan, or, stop, was it something some one 
told me, or a bar of music?” 

Dream Road—‘‘Anyway, that’s the 
right answer, but where do you expect to 
find the end of your dream?” 

Tourist--“‘One doesn’t ever really find 
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the end, you know, that’s why it’s so nice 
to keep right on looking for it.” 

Dream Road—‘ | understand—well, now 
you're here, | suppose you’re going to look 
at me through a guidebook?” 

Tourist—‘‘ Not if you don’t object to the 
old formula.” 

Dream Road—‘‘Old formula? 
that?” 

Tourist—‘“ The thing that is in the mind 
of most persons when they first come to 
Italy.” 

Dream Road—“ Repeat it.” 

Tourist (recklessly) —‘‘Italy, pink boot 
on the map. Nero having dinners and 
fiddling. Dante, mournful, writing poetry. 
Volcanic regions, something may go off any 
minute. Alps, sublimity. Czsars, Chris- 
tians, lions. Something about Guelphs 
and Ghibellines and fisticuffs, don’t know 
why. Mediterranean blue as the Monday 
tub. Garibaldi shirts hung on boundary 
lines. A ring of painters joining hands on 
the horizon and singing ‘Trovatore.’”’ 

Dream Road—‘ You'll do, pass on.” 

The Dream Road, as an eagle sees it, 
stretches up through the black mountains, 
looping like a silver chain. It is cut 
through cliffs of savage rock piled hundreds 
of feet in air, and winds above a bay whose 
waters are set like a gleaming lip ‘to the 
azure bowl of the sky. Drawn in a sinuous 
band, the road passes up crag, down 
precipice and over ravine, striking between 
whiles levels where small arcaded villages 
are strung interval after interval, like 
carved ivory pendants. Though the Road 
winds along stretches of coast and sea un- 
tamable, unbled of their natural wildness, 
and though it traverses regions full of 
legend and romance, yet the traveler’s 
whole capacity is caught up in wonder at 
the road itself, the sublime triumph of its 
engineering, the revelation of what human 
minds may adventure, undaunted imagi- 
nations achieve. , 

There is for a time silence among the 
occupants of the old barouche. Americana 
is silent because on one hand is a forest that 
sends out in faint confusion, the fragrances 
of Spring, and on the other the silver sea- 
scroll on which comings and goings have 
been etched in water. Paolo is silent be- 
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cause there are many pedestrians and 
vehicles passing and occasions arise on 
which he must display his prowess as 
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cocchiere. The rock-walled ways are nar- 
row, the turns sharp; lurching suddenly to 
one side of the now steep ascent, he avoids 
entanglement with a descending farm 
wagon. It is drawn by white bullocks 
whose broad foreheads and widespread 
horns give peculiar dignity to their low- 
hung, swaying heads. They move slowly, 
speculatively, in a strange drowsy grand- 
eur, as if a sacred significance still hung 
over them. Their driver, lying asleep on a 
pile of sun-warmed bales, is a thing over 
which Paolo grows virtuously indignant. 
As he passes he finds expression in language 
perhaps classical, certainly critical. The 
other driver half opens his long-lashed eyes 
and hurls magnificent retort. “Santa 
Maria,” (and a choice assortment of saints 
and devils), “may a man not take his 
siesta when he pleases?” He is left be- 
hind with his oxen, looking back scowling 
and muttering. Paolo, on the other hand 
smiles sweetly and is content. He calls up 
a righteous expression. He commends 
himself enthusiastically. 

And now the Dream Road begins truly to 
find itself. Sights and sounds half reality, 
half magic, flash on the eye and ear. Warm 
airs steal up from the smooth sand beaches. 
Far below on the waters of the Gulf, white 
sails spring like scimitars from a sapphire 
sheath. Against the horizon, in red and 
purple specks, blot the fishing boats. These 


s out in rocky unevenness.’ 
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boats seem to cling like limpets to the 
purple skyline. Again they drift below 
the cliffs like seedpods floated up from 
the Italian gardens under the sea. Italian 
gardens where silver fishes roam silently, 
through what soft pink and lilac shrub- 
bery, past what strange gleams of phos- 
phorous, along what dim watered way of 
coral tombs and shell temples! 

Occasionally the shoreline of the Dream 
Road pushes out in rocky eminences, head- 
lands where long ago stood barbaric watch 
towers, where ruins now lift crumbled out- 
lines. On these headlands are flights of 
stone-steps perfectly and sharply cut, that 
lead up and down from road to beach. 
From time to time fluttering figures with 
bundles of kelp and driftwood on their 
heads toil up these white stairs and sit on 
the sea wall to rest. 

All along the way, this sea wall has held 
Americana’s attention. It is low and 
smooth and seems to separate sky and sea 
like a white dyke holding back the ever- 
lasting flow and wash of blue. As the miles 
stretch out, the color and character of this 
wall changes. Sometimes it has a faint 
lilac tinge, sometimes is weather-green, 
sometimes fretted with curious bronze 
stains. 

In the sunshine now scorching it, are 
lizards that in an ecstasy uniquely lizard- 
ish, dart seemingly by hundreds over hot 
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white dazzle. 


These lizards are long and 
lithe and brilliantly green; watching them 
flash in and out of a hundred momentary 
geometrics, Americana is reminded of the 
Trinacria, of signs of the Zodiac, of spokes 
of green light flying from some dissolving 
mystery. She idly wonders if it is neces- 
sary for one land to have quite so many 
lizards to the square inch, reflecting: ‘At 
home we get along nicely with one lizard 
under the barn and ‘two by the stone wall, 
but here in Italy there is a lizard for every 
idle word. 1 saw them wriggling around in 
the three temples at Paestum. I’ve seen 
them playing tag in sacred atrium and 
impluvium, but Americana revels in the 
unorthodox in meditation—“‘these are no 
ordinary lizards, these are undoubtedly 
princes, lizards of lineage—just think of 
seeing the great grand-lizard of a lizard 
that was knighted by having Julius Cesar 
step on him!’ It occurs to her to suggest 
this to the party. She turns and looks 
down on the occupants of the barouche. 
“Do you notice the lizards? Millions of 
them, like live emeralds. Wouldn’t you 
just love to trim your hat with theni, but I 
suppose they are too restless for that.” 

The party looks a little uncertain. 
Lizards? Of course. Vermin, or would 
you call them reptiles? Why should 
Americana be interested in the number? 
As for trimming one’s hat with lizards— 
this is too harlequin. However 
the party smiles indulgently. Fetching 
out the guidebook the party dilates upon 
the fact that the drive is hardly half over, 
Amalfi not yet in sight, Sorrento miles 
further on, and suggests that Americana 
save her strength and that she should not 
tire her eyes with lizards. ‘There will be 
other things to see,” promises the party, 
“more improving things.” 

“More improving,’ murmurs Americana. 
“more improving? What could be more 
improving than emerald lizards flashing 
over a pink wall with a background of 
white road, sapphire sea, and the sun ori- 
flaming along in a hepatica sky?” She 


sighs, wondering if the writers of guide- 
books could be induced to add a paragraph 
on “ Lizards of lineage.” 

As the road progresses, arched viaducts 
convey it over deep ravines. These bridged 
arms extend across rocky spaces where 
mountain streams rush to the sea. 


Round- 
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ing a curve of the road and looking back 
upon a chasm just passed one sees through 
these spans of vignettes a series of sliding 
pictures. An olive skinned ‘goat-herd 
melts into two bright petticoated women 
washing clothes in the stream, a pink 
almond tree dissolves on its green slope, 
masses of rock change into groups of inky 
cypress. It is all simple, all unpremedi- 
tated, yet things like this and things like 
arch, terrace, loggia and pergola are what 
create for the superficial traveler his Italy. 
They spring from an undying fountain of 
beauty from which newer civilizations are 
continually drinking, but of which they 
have never discovered the mysterious 
source. They are the things that most 
effectually cast out the American fear. 

It is against the American fear, against 
constantly recurring assertion such as 
“Venice is nothing but steamboats now,” 
“Rome is as modern as New York,” etc., 
that physical Italy seems unconsciously to 
have arrayed herself. It is to combat and 
lay low this fear that old memories and old 
dreams still hang about the life and color 
of an Italian spring. Glamor will never 
drift away from a land that lifts its new 
white roads by arches born of those dead 
forms drifting across the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Dreams may still be where is per- 
fume of golden fruit, where the sea is lapis 
lazuli, where nightingales sing in the ilex. 
But more than anything else it is the per- 
petual hauntedness that keeps the traveler 
subdued. “We have so few ghosts at 
home,” says the American, seeing how the 
goldsmith ghosts of Italy keep touching up 
the wreck of their tarnished country. He 
marvels at that life-force that not only 
dares be so superb in waste of’ full-blooded 
living and unniggardly dying but still ex- 
pends itself in such a tenacious haunting. 
“Ghosts of war and religion and love,” 
thinks he. Proud, sensitive, aristocratic 
ghosts—must they not sometimes shrink 
before the cold, acquisitive, fact-lined face 
of that New World that walks about merely 
to see. ‘There is something in it,” con- 
cludes the American, paying this (his high- 
est tribute) with a sigh, and so dies the 
American’s fear. 

More mounting of steep passes to the 
diminuendo and crescendo of Paolo’s whip 
and reflections. No verbal Italian has 
Americana, but the unconscious swagger of 
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the cocchiere is the keynote that gives her 
the range of his thought. “The signore are 
fortunate that they have chosen me in my 
sincerity rather than the abandoned and 
dissolute Antonio who invariably presents 
himself. Swish—Swish——Crack, crack, 
crack——_ | please the signore and shall 
be well rewarded at Sorrento. La—La— 
Ah? Ah, ah—Crack!” 

To be in a carriage traversing such 
heights is to lean orchid-like from the hang- 
ing basket of the sky. It gives an airy 
sway to one’s reflections, the trapeze point 
of view. It pleases Americana, but it does 
not please the party. The party has 
looked up the number of feet above the 
level of the sea and is possessed of an array 
of facts and grim statistical knowledge that 
gives it uneasiness. The Dream Road has 
for the last few miles seemed to the party a 
nightmare road, a thing abnormal, im- 
moral, in its wildness. So when there are 
no more masses of overhanging rock, no 
more peaks piercing the clouds, the party is 
relieved and sees with pleasure the prospect 
of downward slopes, villages girdled with 
groves, rippled with terraces. 

Slowly the Dream Road winds down, 
where on either hand under roof of winter 
thatch, in a gloom deepened by their own 
dark leaves, hang pale yellow bulbs mys- 
teriously pendant. As the carriage passes 
under a slope, its occupants may look up 
into this darkness where under miles of 
fairy trellis glimmers luminous fruit. Try 
as she may, Americana can see nothing 
commercial about this, no hint of lemons 
being grown for foreign markets. Rather 
it appears that one peeps into dark pagodas 
where jade idols grin, where oriental lan- 
terns, white, green, and yellow, drop in- 
cense from their myriad lusters, lucence 
from their soft oils. 

As if all this were not intoxication 
enough—what must the party do but stop 
a man selling wines, buy a fiasco of white 
“Ravello,” and begin with a telescopic cup 
in one hand and a dead planet sandwich in 
the other to enjoy life—even to sit upon the 
guidebook. For with the lemon groves 
come more delightful things, and behold 
there is no time for statistics. More people 
and vehicles are met. Barefoot peasants 
lead strange teams. Donkey and horse, 


bullock and horse, goat and donkey, woman 
Villas twined with vines and 


and dog. 
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roses, little old churches, gardens with 
terra cotta urns, palms spiking the sky and 
fountains throwing water—these things de- 
light the party. High-prowed boats are 
pulled up on the sands of Maori, at Min- 
ori silver nets are spread along the shore, at 
Positano the sea sweeps a clean beach, at 
Atrani the beach is covered with macaroni 
in golden squares of its different processes. 
At intervals Americana sees a road foun- 
tain with flowers floating in its waters, 
other flowers dazzle and flare on staring 
white walls. Red-embered scaldinos stand 
in low doorways, singing birds and gor- 
geous paroquets hang from loggias, the sign 
of the cross chalked on every gate and wall, 
strange paintings of the Virgin on the sides 
of houses. Detail by detail the people in 
the barouche comment on these things and 
try to connect them, but they all whirl by 
and are swallowed up. They vanish the 
unrealities of a Dream Road, subordinated 
to that climax at Amalfi, where sparkling 
amid oleanders and roses, white colonades 
and fluted stairways glitter. 

So on and on the Road leads and on and 
on the old barouche winds until day begins. 
to wane and purple shadows darken the 
water. Caves, grottoes and tunnels chal- 
lenge voice and hoof beat, echoes spring 
up and die among the hills until at last a 
wistful feeling of loneliness and eeriness 
creep over things. The party is the first 
to feel this. The party begins to be 
drowsy and tired and wonders what is the 
time of day, to grieve over the creaking of 
the old barouche and to deplore that it has 
no springs. Americana, too, has become 
somewhat vague. One reason is that 
Paolo has given her the reins and she is 
endeavoring to guide the jingling horses 
without the knowledge of the party. An- 
other reason is that she has for the last few 
moments been intent on the top of the last 
white hill a little further on. Either that 
white “Ravello” has gone to her head, or 
the scent of the lemons has had the effect 
of hasheesh. She sits like one in a trance, 
leaning forward listening, her eyes wide, 
fixed on the white summit. What is it she 
hears? Does she really hear anything? 
Once again it comes; clear, cool, half bird 
call, half flute note. It is asound, Ameri- 
cana tells herself, that has traveled a mil- 
lion years to meet her. At first she thinks 
of speaking to the party about it, then 
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“Old churches, gardens with terra cotta urns . . . and fountains throwing water.” 
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shakes her head. It is no guidebook sound, 
no bird fluttering in the ilex, no hundred 
harness bells tinkling’ along Dream Road. 
It is rather—Americana has never taken 
her eyes off that white hill—rather, an an- 
cient kind of piping, reedy, pastoral, sug- 
gesting fauns and graces in far-off glades; 
the pipe of Earliness, of the innocent Dawn 
of Existence, of happiness not of our day, 
beauty not of our ken. 

As the carriage climbs nearer to the sum- 
mit, Americana turns pale, breathing 
faster. It is foolish. It is a fancy born of 
the Greek temples seen the day before, of 
the frescoes at Pompeii. It is the result 
of too much Keats and Shelley. Of course 
such a thing couldn’t be—yet, whence that 
free wild note, but from some one, sitting 
perhaps among the myrtles at the top of 
yonder hill. The old horned, furry Some- 
one, the pagan god, with his pipe, his goat- 
hoofs and his gleaming sapphire eyes. 

The white hill is steep. Paolo, to ease 
his horses, gets out and walks. He pulls 
from his shirt a lump of dark gray bread 
and begins gnawing at it. When the pipe 
sounds again he also hears, and as he 
trudges along, mocks it under his breath. 
Americana gasps. “Then it is real?” 
Aiter all why not question Paolo. It is fool- 
ish, but she argues that it is a talent to be 
able to be foolish in a whole-hearted, un- 
grudging way, reflecting solemnly “‘I shall 
never have another chance to be as fool- 
ish as this.” She leans forward, catching 
Paolo’s eye. He is at once attentive. ‘The 
signorina wishes?” The signorina hesitates, 
then, nodding in the direction of the pip- 
ing—‘ Pan?” she questions half-mischiev- 
ously; again, this time wistfully, “ Pan?’ 

Oddly enough this nonsense makes sense 
to Paolo. In Italian ‘“‘pane” means 
“bread.”” He thinks the signorina in- 
quires about his luncheon. “‘Si, Si,’”’ he 
answers indulgently. ‘‘Si, Si,” with the 
understanding of his kind smile. At the 
same moment the carriage gains the hill- 
top, the curtain of sky lifts, and behold, 
Americana’s hasheesh moment is over! 
But what if she does see only a blind beggar 
sitting with his back to the sea wall merrily 
playing a flageolet. True, he is no Pan 
with the Syrinx, yet even the blind beggars 
of life have the power to call up visions for 
others. It is the fulfillment of the Dream 
Road that comes to his piping. 
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The sunset flares strange fires on the 
stucco houses. A woman in a faded red 
dress with an Etruscan water-jar on her 
head, stands under the arch of an old wall. 
A dark-eyed girl holds out in an oval 
basket, fresh violets. She gazes after the 
carriage with the unsaid thing in her face, 
a wistful look that ishaunting. Still sound 
the sweet wild notes, and passes a man like 
a troubadour with a long cloak almost 
covering his guitar, still the piercing pipe 
and the clattering by of two horsemen with 
sword, spur and floating feather. Women 
with haggard faces stand by the sea-wall 
and stare, old men of filth and disease reach 
out skinny hands clamoring for pity of 
their horror. Was ever pagan pipe stran- 
ger than this, to call up such color and 
dazzle, such abundance of fruit, flower and 
beauty, such mockery, sadness and greed? 

Before the last faint notes die in the dis- 
tance, three children leap out from behind 
a shrine and run close to the wheels. The 
party is impressed, because the eldest gives 
his name as “‘ Michael Angelo,” not realizing 
that in Italy Michael Angelo must be as 
omnipresent as in America John Smith is 
hydra-headed. But even to the party’s 
consciousness it is borne in that no little 
John Smith ever looked like this Michael 
Angelo. Michael Angelo’s dark curls clus- 
ter around a brilliant oval face, his bare 
brown legs end in beautiful feet. With a 
wild grace he gestures, smiles and waves a 
long branch of yellow jasmine. A tawny 
haired girl keeps up with him; she offers a 
bunch of purple anemones, and as she pur- 
sues the carriage with her soft coaxing 
impudence, looks back over her shoulder 
at the baby. He, almost naked little beg- 
gar, comes laughing on behind: His tiny 
feet beat the dust with incredible swiftness; 
he prattles, smiles and holds out an orange 
in either dimpled hand. 

Now the Dream Road unrolls down to its 
last curve and forest, sky and sea slide by 
like plates of stained glass clouded in gold, 
rose, and purple. The party is silent with 
an entirely impractical and unstatistical 
emotion. Americana has no word to say. 
Long since has the pipe died away, but 
still as though around some classic vase, 
with gestures of joy indescribable, with 
bursts of high childishly bacchanal laugh- 
ter, the three little figures keep on. They 
dance and smile as if for them Dream Roads 











never ended, as if the sun never went down. 
When they fall back fading in twilight and 
echo and dust, they are no more three little 
beggars; they have become the embodi- 
ment of all hope and youth, the symbols of 
life, love and expression. 

The party wistfully fingers the baby’s 
oranges, wishing it had given even more 
than the absurd sum of one lira for those 
rather damaged souvenirs. Americana 
picks up the bunch of anemones and buries 
her face in their purple. So with clatter 
and struggle, the horses round the last 
curve, turn inland, and the Dream Road is 





The Dream Road 


The Dream Road sees many an odd caravan. 
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left behind, but not altogether. For Dream 
Roads keep right on. They run through 
human hearts and have forever their 
myrtles and almond trees, their notes 
of fairy pipe and their hundred harness- 
bells. And if one could see behind cold, 
indifferent faces that keep the door shut 
and the curtain drawn, into hearts that 
hold inestimable treasure, one would often 
gaze along stretches of Dream Road where 
forever dance children who wave branches 
of yellow jasmine, whose dimpled hands are 
full of fruit, who sing and smile and toss 
purple flowers. 





MOOSE I HAVE 
BY 


KNOWN* 


KENNETH LEITH 

NUMBER of stories concerning the 

adventures of a United States geol- 
ogist with a moose which have appeared in 
various places, prompt me to put the true 
version into print, notwithstanding the 
fact that the truth may seem stranger than 
fiction. [It may have a disastrous effect on 
my reputation for veracity, but the stories 
already current leave little to worry about. 
In telling the story to friends I have been 
handsomely complimented on the courage 
shown, not in facing a dangerous animal, 
but in daring to spring such a story and to 
ask that it be accepted as true. I trust 
that the necessity for the repeated use of 
the first person singular will be understood. 
My experience was intensely subjective, 
however I may have desired to view it as 
an outsider. 

In the course of an examination of an 
iron range north of Sudbury, Ontario, in 
the fall of 1902, it became necessary one 
Sunday morning to take an exceptionally 
long tramp through the unbroken pine 
forest of the Canadian interior. While it 
is customary in such work to travel with a 
compassman, this particular morning the 
compassman was left behind to help move 
camp. Also a revolver which I usually 
carried was left behind because of the 
weight. Abundant game was known to be 
in this area, as this was the “rutting sea- 
son,” but one so seldom sees the larger 
animals, that when interested in other 
matters he soon ceases to think of them and 
is indifferent about carrying firearms. I 
was armed with nothing more formidable 
than a geologist’s pick. 

We may dispense with the usual pre- 
amble concerning scenery and conditions. 
The exhilaration of a clear, cool fall morn- 
ing in the primeval pine forest of our north 
country, with a faint pungent suggestion 


* With apologies to Mr. Thompson-Seton. 
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of smoke in the air, will be understood by 
anyone who has been there, and for those 
whe have not, words are not adequate to 
convey the desired impression. 

The morning’s incidents opened with the 
appearance of a cow moose, silhouetted 
against the sky, on a low ridge in the cut- 
out “lot” line about fifty yards ahead of 
me. Standing in a mule-like attitude she 
regarded me placidly while | approached a 
few steps and then moved off to one side 
and disappeared in the forest. With 
regret at having neither camera nor gun I 
proceeded on my course and soon forgot 
the incident. 

A half hour later, when crowding through 
an alder thicket in the midst of a fairly open 
spruce woods, I was brought to a sudden 
standstill by a most blood-curdling yell, 
accompanied by an ominous crackling of 
the brush, directly in front of me. Thoughts 
of a man in agony, wild cats, and what not, 
flashed through my brain. Forced by 
sheer fright and nervousness to move 
somewhere, I walked forward a few steps 
to learn the cause of the commotion, and 
came face to face with a bull moose stand- 
ing head down facing me. My first feeling 
was one of amazement that such a huge 
animal should be connected with the shrill 
nasal yell which I had heard, but my second 
thought, and not very long after the first, 
was that I was alone, unarmed, and within 
striking distance of an animal which, during 
the mating season, would not give ground 
for man or beast. If he wanted to be ugly, 
he knew how. The conclusion was not long 
in following that the safest place was up a 
tree, and in still shorter time I was scramb- 
ling as rapidly up a spruce as my heavy 
boots, specimen bag, and inaptitude for 
climbing allowed. On a comfortable perch 
in the branches my wild panic gave way to 
a sense of the ridiculous, enjoyed all the 
more perhaps because certain friends had 
not been privileged to observe the incident. 
I endeavored to imitate the calls of the 
animal below me and to start up a conver- 
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sation, but in spite of my best efforts, he 
gave his calls when he felt like it and 
seemed to pay no attention to mine. 
Sometime previous | had heard Thompson- 
Seton imitate the various calls of a moose, 
and I endeavored to remember which of the 
calls the present moose was giving, deciding 
it was the challenge or war-cry, but let no 
one assume that if the call had been a love 
call I would have climbed down from my 
perch. The moose, which we may call 
number two, soon withdrew into the brush 
and walked rapidly away, giving a call now 
and then which enabled me to judge his 
distance. When he last called I judged 
him to be about a quarter of a mile away— 
about far enough to warrant me in return- 
ing to the ground. 

Slipping down and shaking the bark 
from my clothes, the tramp was resumed. 
I thought over the experience with con- 
siderable satisfaction, and especially the 
opportunities for studying the animal close 
at hand and hearing his calls, but soon the 
matter passed from mind, the rocks of the 
area again becoming the important con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps half a mile from the scene of my 
exploit the course ran over a low wooded 
spruce knoll in the open spruce swamp. 
In the midst of it a peculiar noise began to 
reach me, at first being felt as much as 
heard. Then several indescribable calls, 
neither cough, bark nor snort, but having 
resemblance to all, came sharp and clear. 
I thought of the shout of a teamster, but 
teams and teamsters were out of the ques- 
tion in this country. As the sounds were 
repeated and came rapidly closer at hand, 
the feeling developed (with accession of 
something akin to cold chills) that they 
belonged to something wild, and this feeling 
became awful conviction when looking 
anxiously forward to see what manner of 
beast was coming, another bull moose (num- 
ber three) suddenly loomed up, walking 
rapidly toward me, giving an interrogatory 
challenge. To say that he seemed as large 
as the side of a house but feebly expresses 
my startled impression of him. The call 
was so different from that of the previous 
moose, and the idea of meeting three 
moose the same morning seemed so im- 
probable, that I could scarcely believe my 
senses. After having traveled in the Lake 
Superior woods for many years and seeing 
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I had shown very poor judgment in the selection 
of my tree. 


perhaps half a dozen moose during all this 
time, it was, to put it mildly, not reason- 
able to meet three the same morning. But 
this was no time for analyzing impressions 
and probabilities. The moose was giving 
his attention entirely to me, whom he evi- 
dently regarded as an invader in his do- 
main, and furthermore, while not charging, 
was moving rapidly my way and might 
easily break into a charge if he decided it 
worth while. Again ‘I scrambled inconti- 
nently up the nearest tree. By this time 
the situation had begun to work upon my 
nerves. There were too many moose, and 
this one was close at hand and meant busi- 
The game law on men was evidently 
up in Mooseland. To add to my discom- 
fort | soon realized that | had shown very 
poor judgment in the selection of my tree, 
for there were no branches of sufficient size 
to hold my weight, and my cramped 
muscles warned me that it would not be 
possible to cling to the thin and loose- 
barked trunk very long. The moose came 
up to within about fifteen steps and stood 
there moving his head slowly, evidently 
trying hard with his great sluggish brain to 
comprehend the nature of the animal he 
had treed. Fora time | clung desperately, 


ness. 
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** Several wild bounds saved me.”’ 


but it was of no avail. Whether moose or 
the black pit awaited me below, it was a 
physical impossibility to stay up any 
longer. Noting a tree with branches a few 


yards away | came clattering down, turned ° 


my back on the moose, made several wild 
bounds and on the last went fully half my 
length up the branched tree. Then came 
a wild scramble for a place of safety com- 
pared to which the former climbs were 
leisurely affairs. With every inch | gained 
the moose in imagination came a yard be- 
hind me. Anyone who has tried to get 
away from a wild animal or great danger 
in a dream will realize my feeling of futile 
endeavor. But at last the limbs were 
reached. I turned to size up the situation, 
only to find the old fellow standing in the 
same spot, looking fixedly at me with what 
| imagined to be an expression of amaze- 
ment at my antics. 

I was once more able to enjoy the situa- 
tion and in the reaction of spirits felt great 
exhilaration in the novel experience. But 
this moose paid no more attention to such 
remarks and to all my calls than had moose 
number two, looking steadfastly at me 
without sound or motion. After a time, 
perhaps three minutes, he withdrew from 
sight into the brush. Beyond the crackling 
and rustling of the brush as he first moved, 
| heard nothing further of him, and con- 
cluded that he had left the field to me, but 
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whether he had left or not, it was a long 
way from camp and food, and it was neces- 
sary to break away. Slipping quietly 
down and peering from side to side | tip- 
toed along the “line,” starting at the 
slightest sound and measuring distances to 
climbable trees. After proceeding per- 
haps thirty or forty steps without incident, 
I became reassured that the moose had 
really gone, when the sudden sharp thud 
of heavy hoofs close beside me, a sound 
such as made by any large animal when 
startled, put the finishing touches on my 
nerves, and—drove me up a tree. The 
moose had withdrawn into the brush for a 
few steps and was standing there quietly, 
and as | was stealing away was doubtless 
as startled as I when he found me so near 
at hand. So close was the animal, so 
terrifying his start, so addicted had | be- 
come to climbing trees, that this ascent 
was almost a matter of reflex action. But 
this was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back, or, to be more exact, this was the 
climb that nearly broke mine. To be 
driven up four trees in one morning was no 
longer funny. In sheer exasperation, | 
slid down, turned my back on the moose, 
and walked rapidly away, frequently turn- 
ing to make sure that the moose was not 
coming, but at no time condescending to 
run. 

From this time geological work was a 
subordinate matter. My sole concern was 
to make camp, listen for crackling brush, 
and to judge the distance between good 
trees (“good trees” had a new significance). 
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‘*—-the sudden sharp thud of heavy hoofs 
beside me,” 

















It now took no great stretch of imagination 
to hear animals on all sides. But as before, 
the feeling of apprehension at length wore 
off. 

I had come out into a brfilée, when once 
more there seemed to be a noise in the 
brush, and listening, there came clear and 
distinct the snapping of brush, evidently 
by some animal of considerable size. It 
was all up now, there being no trees within 
fifty yards or more. in a fright | walked 
rapidly forward, whistling and singing in 
an attempt to make myself like several 
men, when from the brush in front of me 
came a loud “hello.” I had met our 
packers moving camp. 


OLD SOLDIER YARNS 
REQUIRING DISCIPLINE 
BY LLOYD BUCHANAN 


AS I ivvir coort martialed av late?” 
Sergeant Sullivan repeated, “‘in- 
dade and | was, sorr—wanct. And found 
guilty at thot.” His eyes twinkled at a 
thought unspoken. “But ut might hov 
been considherable wor-rse,”’ he added 
slowly, thrusting the black bowl of his pipe 
into his sack of ‘the Bull.” 

We were sitting on the hill above the 
thousand-yard point while C troop ran its 
skirmish. Below us stretched the open 
green range, dotted by tiny red flags and 
little crawling figures in khaki. The crack 
of the rifles came to us faintly on the sum- 
mer air. 

“What was it?” I asked, scenting a tale, 
“Bino or women?” 

The old man struck a match on his 
breeches leg and lit his pipe with extreme 
care before he answered. 

“Nayther,” he said. “’Twas absince 
widout lave—projooced be too gr-rate a 
love av glory, an’ be the fowl tongues av 
certhain mimbirs av the Thirty-sicond 
United Sthates Fut, phwite.” 

“A fight?” I inquired. 

“Yis—and no,” he replied. 

I knew him too well to press the battle, 
so I said nothing, but lay back on the grass 
and listened to the crackle of the Krags at 
two hundred yards. As the bugle sounded 
“cease firing,” he continued. 
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“Phwin the Sixteenth Cavalry firrst 
landed in Manila in ’98 the whole dom rigi- 
mint was naturally, bein’ corn fed an’ 
foolich, spoilin’ for a scr-rap. Fr’m the 
Colonel down to the lathest rookie, the 
taste was univer-rsal, an’ ye can picture to 
yersilf the howl av r-rage and morthifica- 
tion thot wint up phwin we worr put 
ignominious to doin’ gar-rd duty over 
Commiss’ry an’ Quarthermasrter sthores, 
an’ to kapin’ dhrunkin heroes in fr’m the 
fr-ront, fr’m shootin’ out sthrate lamps an’ 
murdherin’ goo goos in broad daylight on 
the Escolta. Ivry other r-regular rigimint 
in Luzon was pilin’ up campaigns, battles, 
skirmishes, an’ materials for incredhible 
lies on the firin’ line not twinty mile away 
—phwile we was settin’ in the walled city, 
the butt f’r the tongue av anny wag thot 
happened by, an’ the soorce av all the 
dhirty details the Headquarthers staff cud 
devise. Howivvir, | might ov sthood ut, if 
the Thirty-sicond gravel scratchers had not 
been thrailin’ their indacent thracks in my 
Vicinity.” 

Sullivan paused a moment, and puffed 
venomously on his pipe. His hatred for 
the thirty-second infantry was a regimental 
tradition. 

“Nor | nor anny av our paple cud 
sthand the jibes av thim dough byes—nor, 
anny more, cud we punch their heads. Oh, 
the hear-rt-breakin’ sinsation av havin’ 
a knock-kneed infanthry privit ask ye 
politely ‘Does the Luneta agr-ree wid your 
war hor-rses’ fate?’ or ‘Ain’t this dreadful 
campaign tellin’ on the moril tone av your 
fightin’ rigimint?’ An’ thot privit so sick 
or wounded thot ye cudn’t punch his ugly 
mug! 

“The natural raysults was thot our min 
got to goin’ absint widout lave phwinivvir 
the chancet av a scr-rap seemed good, an’ 
attachin’ thimsilves unofficial f'r wan or 
two days to wan av the rigimints on the 
firin’ line. I was thin top sargint av K 
throop, an’ phwin the r-rumors w’d come 
in av anew advance or an intindid attack I 
cud nivvir r-rist ‘assured thot at the nixt 
r-roll call I’d hov mor-re nor half me throop 
prisint—an’ the rist hikin’ out the r-road 
wid their car-rbines an’ belts, lookin’ f’r 
anny kind av throuble the Lord w’d pr-ro- 
vide. 

“At last the sthate av affairs gr-rew 
little short av a scandal, an’ wan day, 
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afther a yarn av Giniral Jakey Smith’s 
proposin’ to carry the trinchis av San 
Lazro be assault h’d come in be bamboo 
wireless an’ deplated K throop be two 
intir-re squads, the Colonel’s ordherly kem 
to quarthers an’ towld me the owld man 
wanted me at wancet. 

‘“Phwin I arrived at the office, ther-re he 
was, settin’ mighty black in the face, wid a 
young Captain aid av Giniral MacArthur's 
settin’ hablarin’ to him. -1 saluthed an’ 
stud attintion. 

“*Sargint Sullivin,’ says th’ owld man, 
‘her-re are sixteen min av thot dom K 
throop alone absint widout lave agin,’ he 
says, ‘an’ it’s no new thing,’ he says, an’ 
thin, widout givin’ me a chancet to reply: 
“You go out to the lines, an’ arrist ivery 
mother’s son av thim,’ he says, ‘an’ br-ring 


thim in here in arrist at wancet,’ he says. - 


‘The Commandin’ Giniral,’ he says, ‘has 
sint me special ordhers,’ he says. 

“So off I sthart wid me kit an’ me car-r- 
bine, an’ all the ammunition | cud tote— 
f’r fear av matin’ wid rasistance.” 

The old man winked at me knowingly, 
and stopped talking long enough to knock 
the ashes from his pipe. 

““Phwin I rached the advance, the fir-rst 
man | met,” he resumed, reaching in his 
pocket for the Bull, “was Sargint Duffy av 
K throop, an’ you may say thot unanimous 
wid him was the fifteen others av me min. 
I found thim in a tienda in Santa Lucia, 
along wid a bunch av the Sivinteenth In- 
fanthry to which they had hitched thim- 
silves f’r bacon and coffee. 

““Sargint Duffy,’ | said, ‘you’re arristid, 
an’ all the rist av ye, too,’ and I waved 
thim out av the shack. 

“The Sivinteenth, av coorse, put up a 
thremindous cackle, but thot made no 
difference. Ordhers is ordhers. Not f'r 
no pack av snarlin’ dough byes wd | 
budge an inch. But Sargint Duffy led me 
aside. 

“*Sully,’ he says, ‘Sully, I’m no man to 
argue. Say go, an’ I go, av coorse,’ he 
says, ‘but, oh, Sully, to-morrow mor-rnin’ 
th’ assault comes on yon hill,’ he says, 
pointin’ to a hill at which two mountain 
guns was busy chuckin’ shells in the dis- 
tance, ‘an’ if ye could wait,’ he says, 
“twill be a gr-rand affair,’ he says, ‘an’ ye 
c’d hov the lovely chancet to be in ut yer- 
silf,, he says, pokin’ me in the ribs an’ 
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grinnin’. ‘Ut ain’t the Sullivans nor 
Duffys will be dodgin’ a pr-rize like thot,’ 
he says. 

‘Well, to make a long sthory shor-rt, | 
got thinkin’ things over, an’ | at last de- 
cided to obey the spirit an’ not the lether 
av me ordhers. There’s no argymint so 
gr-rand f’r follyin’ your own swate will as 
thot, an’ ut wasn’t long befoore I had a 
feelin’ av rale virtue f’r decidin’ to stay in 
the hopes av dhrumin’ up a few mor-re av 
the rigimint who might be asthray. How 
much throuble, I thought, will ut save the 
Colonel! Yit—well, nixt mor-rnin’ be the 
gr-race av God I had thirty-odd min av 
the Sixteenth settin’ on their ha’nches in a 
gap av the line, waitin’ f’r the wor-rd to 
move. The Mausers were a singin’ over our 
ears an’ burstin’ bamboo horrible above our 
heads, an’ we worr all huggin’ cover norr 
achin’ to move, phwin along comes a 
officer mounted, down behind the trees. 

““*Who’s in there?’ he calls sharp. 

“| jumps up. 

“*Thirty min av the Sixteenth Cavalry, 
sorr, I says. 

“** Av phwat?’ he yells. 

“*The Sixteenth Cavalry, sorr,’ I an- 
swers. 

“Come here,’ he says. An’ out | walks 
—plump into Giniral MacArthur's young 
Captin aide! 

“*The divvil an’ Tom Walker,’ he says. 

“Not knowin’ phwat ilse to do, 1 sal- 
uthed. 

“*Weren’t ye sint to gather absintees?’ 
he asks, snappy as a whip. 

“*There they ar-re, sorr, I answers, 
pointin’ behind me, ‘thirty av thim.’ 

““*T ought to put ye in arrest,’ he says, 
‘an’ I will. You 

“Bang! 

“‘A Mauser bullet cr-racked a big bamboo 
right over me cabeza, an’ the thing shplit 
wid a roar like a cannon. 

““Do ye like thot?’ he asked, as | 
sthraightened mesilf out an’ thried to look 
unconcerned. 

“No, sorr,’ I says. 

“*] don’t ayther,’ he says. 

“Just thin a bugle blew forward. | 
heard a yell behind me. 

“*They’re off! I says, “Captin, sorr,’ 
an’ | jumped away an’ lift him. He was 
laughin’ at somethin’—I nivvir knew 
phwat. 


























“We had a nice hot time goin’ up the 
hill—two dead an’ two wounded besides 
mesilf, who got a clip in the leg. 

“The little Captin aide come to see me 
in the field hospital. 

“*Ar-re ye hur-rt?’ he says. 

““Nothin’ to shpake av, sorr,’ I answers, 
‘T’li be for duty in a wake or two.’ 

““T’ll hov to put in char-rges aginst ye 
f’r your insubordhinate an’ unsoldierly 
conduc’ in gettin’ in thot fight,’ he says. 

*“*Vis, sorr,’ I answers. 

““But if ye’ve no objection I’d like to 
act as your counsel phwin the case is 
thried,’ he says, wid a funny shmile, in his 
mouth. 

““Thank ye, sorr,’ I says. 

“He laned over an’ shook me be the 
hand. 

““T’d rather be coort martialed f'r 
gittin’ in a fight like thot thin given a 
medal av honor f’r kapin’ out av ut. I’ve 
Irish blood in me mesilf,’ he says.”’ 

“And they tried you?” | asked as the 
old man settled back on the hillside with 
the air of one whose task was ended. 

“They did,” he answered,‘ an’ the findin’ 
was guilty,” he added with a twinkle in his 
eye, “but the sintince was a wan dollar 
blind. The little Captin aide was sure a 
fine counsel,’”’ said Sergeant Sullivan. 


AROUND THE FIRE- 
PLACE 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AMONG primitive people fire was a su- 

preme mystery. All we know about 
it now is, that heat is a mode of motion. 
To suppose that that explains matters is 
nonsense. What is motion? . Whence is it? 
And why is it heat? Yet one can be very 
happy over definitions, for if he only has 
enough of them in his memory he may be 
considered well educated. I am absolutely 
undisturbed by the fact that | don’t know 
why those pine knots go off into flame and 
ash. But if I thought I could not reel off all 
about the combination of oxygen and car- 
bon, | should be miserable. 1 know that 
the fire is warming my shins, and | know 
that carbon will be deposited on my chim- 
ney, while the oxygen will be given out to 
purify the air that I breathe, and carbon 
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gases will be woven into fuchsia blossoms— 
there in my window—all of which makes all 
the world a poem. That pleases me. I do 
not like so much prose as you have in your 
chemistry and geology, for if you will only 
let these things loose they fly away to be- 
come beautiful things. Touch a real fact, 
and it at once begins to sing; just as a bird 
when touched by the morning. The other 
side of all prose is poetry. 

“One harvest from your field 

Homeward brought your oxen strong; 
Another crop your acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 

Emerson’s mathematics and psychology 
are wonderfully potent because he trans- 
lated them into poetry. Which will teach 
a boy more of nature, Linnzus, or Bobby 
Burns? Asa Gray or Thoreau? As you 
please about it, but I wish my boys to study 
Emerson and Burns. Do you know why 
all the older thinkers, even as late as Thales 
and Anaxagoras, wrote philosophy in 
verse? Simply because they lived close to 
nature, and heard the world rhyming and 
singing everywhere. But poor Socrates 
and Plato got into Athens, and invented 
prose, and ever since we have been trying 
to find out what they were talking about. 
Real thought is as clear as a brook; right 
philosophy is as transparent as the sky at 
noon. 

There is nothing finer in Spring time than 
a bonfire. It should be spelled bonne fire, 
that is a good fire, as it is in every sense of 
the word. Of course you know all about 
this. They are full of all sorts of sweet 
odors, and the smoke has a tricky way of 
chasing you about, and puffing memories 
into your face. It doubles back, and 
tumbles over itself to get at you, sending 
up your nostrils little sniffs that recall every 
year of your life. Twenty years ago you 
smelled exactly that odor, and sixty years 
ago you were in the old Blount lot, kindling 
stumps. Bless my soul! How the pic- 
tures rise! Will it always be so? Will the 
trifles of eternity call up every forgotten 
scene and thought of the past? Will we 
sit on the knolls of memory, while the hem- 
lock fragrance rolls up the slope, out of the 
hollow, where the dear father is boiling 
maple sap? I can smell at this moment, in 
memory, the old straw bee hives that were 
kindled each Spring of my boyhood, on the 
asparagus bed. The little mother would 
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say: “Be spry there, my lad, and bring the 
litter before the fire burns low—for the 
sparrowgrass needs ashes, or it will grow 
slim and tough.” 

In summer | live mostly out of doors. 
But when there is an apology for it, I like a 
camp-fire. The shadows and the ghostli- 
ness of the affair are fine. Almost any- 
thing can be true then. | think my mind 
has a different logical process altogether, 
something as it has in dreams. The hard 
logic of broad day-reasoning mellows, and 
world problems do not propound them- 
selves, But in this semi-darkness crime 
becomes absolutely natural. You talk 
about going back to Nature; if you will 
only go back far enough you are a savage. 
I never feel quite safe from some barbaric 
inheritances in my blood. Why not go 
trecking, or trailing, in key with the dark- 
ness and silence? At least why not invade 
acorn field for ears to roast, or a neighbor- 
ing barn for eggs? Why not have a turkey 
from the Northfield roost? I have full 
sympathy with Billy, whose imagination is 
so big that he dare not go to bed in a dark 
chamber. He is afraid of the ancestors in 
his blood. Do not ask it of aboy. But as 
for me, this camping out is different. | 
enjoy its unnaturalness. I feel like a Mo- 
hawk—at least | suppose | do. My scalp- 
lock is uncovered. 

But my friend Lanier’s camp-fire is a 
wholly different thing. It is lighted with 
beneficence. It is an effort to go back to 
Nature and take all the world with him. 
He has tucked up his charges—boys of the 
age that kick off clothes; he has pegged 
down the flapping doors of a dozen tents, 
and now sits by the open fire under the 
pines. The flames dart up as he pokes the 
brands, and, really, | would not be profane, 
but that man is thinking how much he will 
succeed in putting out the fires of Gehenna. 
He will save coal bills for Satan. He is 
plucking brands from the burning. Well, 
he is right about it, for if you will get near 
to Nature’s heart, and take the boys with 
you, my dear Lanier, you will have gone a 
long ways to save them. 

It is December now, and close down to 
Christmas, and as for me I am in Florida. 
My Northern readers can have neither 
camp nor bonfire, although I may have 
both. But a fireplace they may have, and 
to me the wonder is that our civilization has 
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abolished the very soul from our Northern 


homes. Fire is no longer the joy of the 
household, but the slave, imprisoned in the 
cellar. Ah, but it was delicious, when the 
old-fashioned family sat together in the 
great kitchen, around the huge fireplace. 
All the evening we told stories, ate dough- 
nuts, drank cider, all the time paring 
apples, and hanging the long festoons of 
quarters from the beams. But the dear 
little mother, she it was who told the best 
stories, while she was knitting mufflers and 
socks, or mending our well-worn clothing. 
There were no parlors at all in those days, 
and as for thrummed pianos, we had not 
yet heard of them. At nine o'clock, honest 
and drowsy, we knelt and thanked God for 
life and love and home. Our bunks and 
beds and trundle beds were all in close 
proximity, and from every one of them we 
could see the flames, still jumping up the 
chimney while the big firelog was slowly 
eaten through. There was not one mil- 
lionaire in all the world, and indeed we were 
not worried over the affair. 

By-the-way, why should a house be cut 
all up into bedrooms? The original Anglo- 
Saxon house was an All. Now the All or 
Hall, is a bit of a place for umbrellas, over- 
shoes and hats. The rest of the All is one 
room for this, and another for that, until 
there is no unity at all. We are too much 
differentiated. But I do like these new- 
fangled bedsteads that one may trundle 
about. With a veranda ten feet wide, | 
have drawn them up under the sloping 
roof with pulleys, by day time, and they 
are let down for hammock beds at night. 
Here, out of doors, under the blinking stars, 
in full companionship with the pines, and 
looking down upon the lake, which whis- 
pers good-night to us, we go to sleep. 
Sometimes we waken with the cry of a fox 
in the distance, and once in a while an 
alligator will bellow his good morning, but 
the thermometer stands at fifty-five at 
midnight, or possibly sixty, and we are 
happy. 

I am sitting now before the fire in one of 
my open fireplaces. I say one of them 
with a distinctive pride, for | am not bound 
to any one of them. At five o'clock, when 
these Florida days grow a bit cool, | throw 
a few pine knots on the hearth, or a half 
dozen huge cones of the turpentine pine, 
and in two minutes there is a big, laughing 

















blaze jumping up the chimney. The sun, 
going down on the other side of Lake Lucy, 
kindles its own fire—a rich crimson column, 
half a mile long, across the water. To-day 
we will kindle our fire in the study, for it is 
cozy and still here, and one may even hear 
a thought—at least so it sometimes seems, 
while they troop about in an unconven- 
tional way just as the pine trees stand 
around the house. Nature is utterly un- 
conventional, and it takes all of our logical 
drill to put thoughts and memories into 
anything like consecutive order. Trees 
she will not plant anywhere in rows, and 
when the colleges get us mentally trained, 
as they call it, she tumbles us about in life 
till our training counts for nothing at all. 
There is too much order and too much 
regulation in the world; too much of 
“whispering” and “keep off the grass.” 
The best school I ever saw was one where 
every pupil’s tongue was let loose, and 
Peter Prim stood aghast—only each one 
must talk to the point—and that itself was 
education. 

Yes, yes, do not be impatient! The fire 
is blazing, and we are going to sit by it as 
long as we please, with our legs high up, 
and our feet toasting hot, in old slippers. 
You may go to sleep if you get drowsy, 
while | talk—only let me talk. I have a 
friend who will sit by a fire like this, or out 
in a sunny corner, and talk to himself by 
the hour. At first | thought it uncanny, 
but why not? I have listened to him 
often, and find that he talks sense. He 
was a terribly dull preacher in harness, but 
with the bits taken out, his ideas are really 
worth the while. I do not mind his laugh- 
ing at his own jokes, for they are really 
good ones. What ails the fellow to come 
out bright in this way? Folks speak 
deprecatingly of the habit. But really, if 
people should be turned out to pasture in 
this way oftener, instead of being groomed 
by custom and method, would not we get 
more sense in the world? The secret of 
good writing is that it should be more like 
talking, so you will let me talk with my pen. 

| was sayirig that conventionalism should 
be tossed out of the window, where Thoreau 
tossed his bric-a-brac. Benson tells us, in 
one of his last year’s (six) books, that one 
can carry about with him nothing more 
lumbersome than a lot of useless erudition 
—call it learning if you please. | find that 
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our college boys have mostly no other no- 
tion about education but to be filled up 
with facts. These soon grow old, and are 
mostly too old for use when acquired. This 
going around the world all of one’s life, 
trying to sell or barter a quantity of out- 
of-date information is sorry work. One 
should not make an old newspaper of him- 
self, fit only to file away, and referred to on 
rare occasions. Anything up-to-date, any- 
thing that pertains to stores, or farms, or 
offices, is better than the most choice col- 
lection of classical uselessness. 

Please throw on a few cones from that 
basket! Get up a big blaze, as the sun goes 
down—or drops rather, for it makes quick 
work of it in this latitude. There are no 
evenings, only days and nights. You can 
close the windows also if you like, but | do 
not like it. | like to hear the cow bells, as 
the procession goes homeward to be milked. 
You may sit here with your back to them, 
and yet you can tell just what they are 
doing, stopping to nip a bunch of grass, or 
wade into the lake for a drink. Now one 
is ahead, and then another, but in a care- 
less, free and easy way, they are all moving 
homeward. 

This I say: Go back, and pick up lost 
good habits—the omitted amenities of life. 
Especially put back into your houses the 
fireplace. It is the one thing that helps 
most to make a home homely. Build it 
big and broad. Let there be no jim-cracks 
of fancy woodwork anywhere near it. Let 
it be only brick or stone. Then let the 
hearth be broad and wide. Make it so 
large every way that you need never fear 
for a snapping coal. Away with mats, for 
they are combustible. But a stool!—that 
is another thing. Here you can forget the 
stocks, and the office, and the store! Here 
you can dream of rest and peace! Here it 
is possible that some of you have Tom and 
Harry and Bessie about your knees. There 
is no better way to reconstitute the family. 
It is the chief want of these modern days. 
The world is never quite so independent, or 
we quite so care free, without a fire. There 
is a vastness and lack of outline to a sum- 
mer day. We get our feelings mixed up 
with thecosmos. The fireplace narrows our 
lives somewhat, but it completes and unifies 
things. We are happy to be just a part of 
the little warm home circle. Did anybody 
ever commit suicide who had a fireplace? 








ANIMAL AND PLANT 


INTELLIGENCE 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


HEN | hear a person ex- 
patiating on the reason- 
ing powers of the lower 
animals, as I very often 
do, | want to tell them 
of the wonderful reason- 

ing powers of the flies 
that neurons our old cow insummer. Those 
flies have measured the length of old Brin- 
dle’s tail so accurately that they know the 
precise spot on her body where the tail can- 
not reach them; on these spots they settle 
and torment her. Their behavior reveals 
great powers of calculation and reasoning. 
By what means they measured the swing 
of that tail so accurately | do not know. 
When I come slying up with a switch in 
hand, they dart away before I can get 
in a stroke because they know | can reach 
them; they take the measure of my arm 
and switch on the instant—on the fly as it 
were. 

Now is not that reasoning just as good 
as much of the reasoning of Our New 
School of Nature Writers? Or, take the 
wit of the old cow herself. Yonder is a 
very steep hillside, the high, abrupt bank 
of an old river terrace. Along this bank 
the cattle have made a series of parallel 
paths, level as the top of the terrace itself. 
The paths, | should think, are about four 
feet apart, just far enough so that the 
cow walking along one of them can 
graze at her ease over all the strip of 
ground that lies between the two paths. 
When she comes to the end she steps up 
into the next path and repeats the process 
and so on till the whole side of the terrace 
has been grazed over. Now does not this 





show that the cow is very level-headed, 
that she can meet a difficult problem and 
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Without 
the paths how awkward and difficult the 


solve it as rationally as you or I? 


grazing would be! Now it is done easily 
because it is done from level paths; it is 
done thoroughly because it is done sys- 
tematically. If you or | were going to 
search that hillside over daily, would not 
we adopt similar or identical tactics? 

In Idaho | saw that the grazing sheep 
had terraced the grassy mountain sides in 
the same way. Their level paths were 
visible from afar. How inevitable and free 
from calculation it all is! The grazing 
cattle take the easiest way, and this way is 
horizontally along the face of the hill. To 
take the hill by a straight climb or diagon- 
ally, would be labor, so the animal moves 
easily along its side, cropping the grass 
within reach. Then she takes a step or 
two upward and grazes back the other way, 
and this process is repeated till a series of 
level parallel paths are worn in the side of 
the hill. They are as much a natural result 
as is the river terrace itself. 

The cow has always been a famous 
engineer in laying out paths; sheep are, 
too. They take the line of least resistance; 
they ford the streams at the best places; 
they cross the mountains in the deep 
notches; they scale the hills by the easiest 
grade. Shall we, therefore, credit them 
with reason? 

When | was a bucolic treasury clerk in 
Washington, the cow of an old Irish woman 
near by, used to peep through the cracks 
in my garden fence at my growing corn and 
cabbage till her mouth watered. Then she 
saw that a place in the fence yielded to me 
and let me in, so she tried it; she nudged 
the gate with her nose until she hit the 
latch and the gate swung open and let 
her in. There was an audible crunching 
of succulent leaves and stalks that soon 

















attracted my attention. | hustled her out 
and sent a kick after her that fell short and 
nearly unjointed my leg. But she was soon 
back and she came again and again till | 
discovered her secret and repaired the 
latch so that nudging or butting the gate 
would not open it. How surely such con- 
duct as this of the cow’s evinces reason to 
most persons. But shall we not rather call 
it the blind gropings of instinct stimulated 
into action by the sight and odor of the 
tender vegetables? Many of the lowest 
organisms show just as much intelligence 
about their-food as did the old. cow. Even 
the American sun dew, according to Mrs. 
Treat, will move its leaves so that it can 
seize a fly pinned half an inch from it. The 
method of the old cow was that of hit and 
miss, or trial and error. She wanted the 
corn, and she butted the gate, and as luck 
would have it, when she hit the latch the 
gate swung open. But shall we conclude 
that the beast had any idea of the principle 
of the gate? Orany idea at all but the sense 
impression made upon her hunger by the 
growing vegetables? Animals do not con- 
nect cause and effect as we do by thinking 
the “therefore”; they simply associate one 
thing with another. Your dog learns to 
associate your act of taking your hat and 
cane with a walk, or your gun with the de- 
lights of the chase, or with its report, if he 
is afraid of it, and so on. Without this 
power of association the birds and beasts 
could not get on in life; the continuity of 
their experience would be broken. It is a 
rude kind of memory—sense memory. A 
sense impression to-day revives a sense 
impression of yesterday, or of the day be- 
fore, and that is about all there is of it. 
While I am harping on old Brindle let 
me allude to another point. Most farmers 
and country people think that the “ giving 
down”’ or “holding up” of the milk by the 
cow is a voluntary act. In fact they fancy 
that the udder is a vessel filled with milk 
and that the cow releases it or withholds it 
just as she chooses. But the udder is a 
manufactory; it is filled with blood from 
which the milk is manufactured while you 
milk. This process is controlled by the 
cow’s nervous system. When she is ex- 
cited or in any way disturbed, as by a 
stranger, or by the taking away of her calf, 
. Or any other cause, the process is arrested 
and the milk will not flow. The nervous 
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energy goes elsewhere. The whole process 
is as involuntary as is digestion in man and 
is disturbed or arrested in about the same 
way. 

Why should we not credit the child with 
reason and with a knowledge of the law of 
gravity when it is learning to walk? See 
how carefully it poises itself on the feet and 
adjusts itself to the pull of the invisible 
force. It is a natural philosopher from the 
cradle and knows all about the necessity of 
keeping the center of gravity within the 
base if it would avoid a fall! But there is 
probably less calculation in all this than 
there appears to be, since Huxley tells us 
that a frog with most of its brain removed 
will keep its position on the top of the hand 
while you slowly turn it over. It, too, 
feels the pull of gravity and knows all about 
the importance of keeping the center within 
the base. Throw this brainless frog into 
the water and it swims as well as ever it did. 
So it is doubtless true that all creatures do 
many reasonable things without possessing 
the faculty of reason. Much of our own 
conduct in life is the result of this same 
unconscious, unreasoning obedience to nat- 
ural forces or innate tendencies. 

The dog is, no doubt, the most intelligent 
of our domestic animals, and | yield to 
none in my affection for him. | can almost 
eat and sleep with a fine dog winter and 
summer. But I try not to deceive myself 
about his intelligence. It seems to me that 
if the dog had the least spark of wit akin 
to our own, that is, power of reason, his 
long association with man would have 
fanned it into a flame, however small. But 
after all these thousands of years of human 
companionship and love, he has less wit in 
some respects than his wild brothers, the 
fox and the wolf. Having been spared the 
struggle to live that falls to their lot, his 
cunning and sagacity have deteriorated. 
The same is true of the horse, which has less 
intelligence than the wild stallion of the 
plains, and for the same reason. These 
animals do not grow wiser as they grow less 
wild. They do not civilize or develop. 
We train them into certain ways that make 
them serviceable to us; we humanize them 
without adding to their mental capacity. 
In other words we cannot cross our intelli- 
gence upon theirs and make it fruitful in 
them. The germ will not take. 

Of course the dog can be trained to do 
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almost anything, but what | want to know 
is, can he be so developed that he can take 
even the first step in independent thinking. 
With a magnet you can so charge your 
knife blade that it will pick up a needle, but 


not for a very long time. You can do 
something analagous to this to your dog, 
but can you permanently graft any power 
of your own mind upon his? 

I was told that in the zodlogical park in 
Washington a monkéy (I forget the species) 
was seen trying to get at some insects 
through a crack in its cage. Not being able 
to reach them it selected a stiff straw from 
the bottom of its cage and with it dislodged 
the coveted insects. This is an illustration 
of what I mean by the first step in free 
intelligence or reasoning. If the monkey 
had been trained to do this—that alters the 
case, but if it met and solved a new problem 
on the instant in this way, it showed a 
gleam of reason. Has the dog ever been 
known to do anything like this? If when 
he runs a chipmunk into a hollow tree he 
were to take a stick in his mouth and try to 
punch it out, he would show the same in- 
telligence as did the monkey. 

When a young bird in the nest cries, it is 
either hungry or alarmed, but in neither 
case does it think “food” or think “dan- 
ger,” for what can it know of either? In 
the one case it is disturbed by an inward 
craving of the body, and in the other by an 
outward condition. When the dog whines 
for his master, he does not, I fancy, think 
“master,” or visualize him, as you or | 
would do under like conditions, but he 
feels a craving which nothing but his mas- 
ter will satisfy. The dog that rushed out 
of the house in pursuit of his master who 
had started down town on a street car, and 
looking up and down the track saw the 
receding car and gave chase must, it will 
seem to many, have had some sort of a 
mental process akin to thinking. But did 
not association do it allP The dog’s mas- 
ter had doubtless left him many times that 
way before, and he had come to associate 
the fact with the street car. Such think- 
ing, if it may so be called, as this involves, 
the dog is capable of. 

The German psychologist, Wundt, says 
that “the entire intellectual life of animals 
can be accounted for on the simple law of 
association.”” And this is the opinion of an 
expert. 
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A friend of mine saw two cats approach- 
ing each other on the top of a board fence. 
There was no room for them to pass each 
other and he wondered what would happen. 
When they were near each other one of 
them stopped, turned around and retreated 
till it came to another board fence that 
joined at right angles the one they were on. 
The cat stepped off on this fence and 
waited there till tne other went by. My 
friend thought this act showed an appre- 
ciation of the problem beyond the reach of 
instinct. No doubt those cats had met 
before and one was master of the other. 
What more natural than that the. defeated 
cat should retreat before the superior, and 
when it came to the other fence step off 
upon it and let the victor pass? The ac- 
tion involved no mental process, any more 
than when two inert bodies in motion meet 
each other and one gives way. There was 
no other course open to the cat. If she or 
he had turned back and taken to the side 
fence solely to accommodate the other cat, 
why, that were another matter. 

The Gordon setter that met a train of 
cars upon a railroad bridge, and stepped 
down upon one of the timbers of the bridge 
and stood there while the train passed, gave 
no proof of reasoning powers. It was the 
only thing the dog could do. Nearly all 
animals know enough to get out the way 
of danger. If they did not, what would 
become of the race of animals? 

The English psychologist, Hobhouse, 
gives an account, in his work on “‘ Mind and 
Evolution,” of the experiments he tried 
with cats, dogs, monkeys, an otter and an 
elephant, to test their intelligence. Their 
food was placed in boxes or jars or tied to a 
string in such ways that to get at it the 
animal had to do certain definite concrete 
things that it could not have been called 
upon to do in the ordinary course of its 
natural life, such as pulling strings, working 
levers, drawing bolts, lifting latches, open- 
ing drawers, upsetting jugs, etc., always 
stimulated by the prospect of food. After 
many trials at the various tricks a little 
gleam of intelligence seemed to pass 
through their minds. It was as if a man 
without power to move should finally 
feebly lift a hand or shake his head. The 
elephant was taught to pull a bolt and open 
the lid of a box, only by her keeper taking 
her trunk in his hand and guiding it through 

















each movement, stage by stage. She 
learned to pull the bolt on the seventh 
trial, but could not learn the three move- 
ments of drawing bolt, opening lid, and 
holding it open, till the fortieth trial, on the 
third day. Sometimes she tried to lift the 
lid before she drew the bolt, sometimes she 
pushed the bolt the wrong way. Another 
elephant learned to draw the bolt on the 
fourth trial. The otter learned to draw the 
bolt after seeing it drawn twelve times. 
Jack, the dog, learned to do the trick in his 
pawing, blundering way after many trials. 
A bolt furnished with a knob so that it 
could not be drawn all the way out worried 
all the animals a good deal. The dog had 
ninety lessons, and yet did not clearly 
understand the trick. The monkeys and 
the chimpanzee learned the different tricks 
more readily than the other animals, but 
there “appeared to be no essential differ- 
ence in capacity to learn between the dogs, 
the elephants, the cats, and others.”” None 
of the animals seemed to appreciate the 
point of the trick, the dependence of one 
thing upon another, or the why of any 
particular movement. Poor things! their 
strenuous intellectual efforts in drawing a 
bolt or working a lever used to tire them 
very much. Sometimes under the tutelage 
of their trainers they would seem to show a 
gleam of real intelligence, as when you fan 
a dull ember till it glows a little. The next 
hour or the next day the ember had lost its 
glow and had to be fanned again. Yet 
they all did improve in doing their little 
stunts, but how much was awakened in- 
telligence, and how much mere force of 
habit, one could not be quite sure. 
Hobhouse is, no doubt right when he 
says that intelligence arises within the 
sphere of instinct and that the former often 
modifies the action of the latter. The ex- 
tent to which the lower animals profit by 
experience is a measure of their intelligence. 
If they hit upon new and improved ways 
spontaneously, cr adapt new means to an 
end, they show a measure of intelligence. 
I once stopped up the entrance to a black 
hornet’s nest with cotton. The hornets 
removed the cotton by chewing off the 
fibers that held it to the nest and then pro- 
ceeded to change the entrance by carrying 
it farther around toward the wall of the 
house, so that the feat of stopping it up was 
not so easy. Was this an act of intelli- 
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gence, or only an evidence of the plasticity 
or resourcefulness of instinct? But if a 
dog in stalking a wood chuck (and | have 
been told of such things) at the critical mo- 
ment were to rush to the woodchuck’s hole 
so as to get there before it, this were an act 
of intelligence. To hunt and stalk is in- 
stinctive in the dog, but to correlate its act 
to that of its prey in this manner would 
show the triumph of intelligence over ia- 
stinct. 


Huxley thought that because of the 
absence of language the brutes can have no 
trains of thoughts but only trains of feeling, 
and this is the opinion of most comparative 
psychologists. I am myself quite ready to 
admit that the lower animals come as near 
to reasoning as they come to having a 
language. Their various cries and calls— 
the call to the mate, to the young, the cry 
of anger, of fear, of alarm, of pain, of joy— 
do serve as the medium of some sort of com- 
munication, but they do not stand for ideas 
or mental concepts any more than the 
various cries of a child do. They are the 
result of simple reactions to outward ob- 
jects or to inward wants, and do not imply 
any mental process whatever. A grown 
person may utter a cry of pain or fear or 
pleasure with a mind utterly blank of any 
ideas. Once on a moonlight night | lay in 
wait for some boy poachers in my vineyard. 
As I suddenly rose up, clad in a long black 
cloak, and rushed for one and seized his leg 
as he was hastening over the fence, he 
uttered a wild, agonized scream precisely 
as a wild animal does when suddenly seized. 
He told me afterward he was simply 
frightened out of his wits. For the mo- 
ment he was simply an unreasoning animal. 

A language has to be learned, but the 
animals all use their various calls and cries 
instinctively. What a clear case is that of 
the hen when she brings off her first brood. 
She speaks a language which she never 
spoke before, and her chickens hear a 
language which they never heard before, 
yet understand it instantly. When the 
mother hen calls them they come; when 
she utters her alarm note, they hide or run 
to her for protection. Young birds may 
learn the song of another species, but they 
do not learn it as a boy learns his lesson— 
by 4 conscious effort—but spontaneously; 
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it seems to be early stamped upon them, 
and to become a part of their growth. In 
other words, it is not like a thing learned, as 
it is like an infection that is passively re- 


ceived. | do not suppose that our various 
song birds learn their songs of their parents 
or their kindred by attentively listening to 
them and making an effort to acquire them. 
That is the human way. In the first place, 
the bird’s anatomy invites to song, and 
then the song of its kindred so modifies the 
brain cells, or so impresses itself upon its 
nervous system, that when the time comes, 
and the sex instinct is active, the bird sings 
the song of its kind spontaneously. The 
cow bird does not catch the songs of any of 
its foster parents, probably because its 
throat anatomy is not suited to their utter- 
ance. Then there must be a congenital 
tendency in every species of bird to the 
song of its kind, else it would be as likely to 
repeat the songs of other species of birds 
which it is constantly hearing about it. 
That is, the song is to a large extent a 
matter of inheritance and not of acquisi- 
tion. 

The various calls and cries of the animals 
have just about the same significance as do 
their gestures of bristling, arching, pawing, 
and soon. They are understood by their 
fellows, and they are expressive of emotions 
and not of ideas. The loud cackling of a 
rooster which | hear as I write expresses in 
a vague way some excitement, pleasurable 
or otherwise. Or he may be signaling to 
the cackling hen to guide her to the flock, 
an instinct inherited from his jungle fowl- 
ancestors. 

The parrot, of course, does not know the 
meaning of the words it repeats so glibly; 
it only associates certain sounds with cer- 
tain acts or occasions and says “‘Good-bye,” 
or “Come in,” at the right time because it 
has been taught to connect these sounds 
with certain sense impressions through the 
eye and ear: When a child is in pain it 
cries; when it is pleased it laughs—always 
are its various sounds expressive of some 
immediate concrete want or experience. 
This is the character of all animal language; 
it does not express ideas, but feelings— 
emotions then and there experienced—the 
result of an inward impulse or an outward 
condition. 

With ourselves, emotion arises spon- 
taneously and is not the result of will. We 
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cannot be angry, or joyous, or depressed, or 
experience the emotion of the beautiful, or 
of the sublime, or of love, or terror, by 
mere willing. These emotions arise under 
certain conditions that are not matters of 
will or calculation. If a man does not flee 
from danger, real or imaginary, like an 
animal, it is because his reason or his pride 
has stepped in and stopped him. Man’s 
reason shows itself in checking or control- 
ling his emotion, while the lower animals 
have no such check or stay. A man may 
think about the danger from which he 
flees, or about the scene that thrilled him, 
or of the woman that moved him, but the 
thinking always follows the emotion. But 
the horse or the dog flees without stopping 
to think. 

Without doubt, to me at least, man has 
climbed up from some lower animal form, 
but he has, as it were, pulled the ladder up 
after him. None of man’s humbler kin- 
dred, even if man were to reach them a 
hand, or a dozen hands, could now mount 
to the human plane. 

As there must be a point back along the 
line of our descent where consciousness be- 
gan—consciousness in the animal and self- 
consciousness in man—so there must be a 
point where reason began. If we had all 
the missing links in the chain, no doubt we 
might, approximately at least, determine 
the point or the form in which it first 
dawned. The higher anthropoid apes 
which are, no doubt, a lateral branch of the 
stem of the great biological tree that bore 
man, show occasional gleams of it, but 
reason, as we ascribe it to the lower orders, 
is more a kind of symptomatic reason, a 
vague foreshadowing of reason rather than 
the substance itself. For a tong time the 
child is without reason, or any mental con- 
cepts, and all its activities are reactions to 
stimuli, like those of an animal; it is 
merely a bundle of instincts, but by and 
by it begins to show something higher and 
we hail thedawn of reason, and its de- 
velopment from the animal plane into the 
human. 


III 


If it be charged that in denying reason 
to the lower animals | am unwittingly 
admitting a break in the process of evolu- 
tion and opening the door for the miracu- 
lous of the theologians to step in, | reply 


























that there is no more break here than one 
meets with elsewhere in nature. There are 
no breaks in creation, but there are those 
sudden and striking changes and transfor- 
mations which we call metamorphoses, and 
the reason of man arising out of brute 
instinct seems like one of these metamor- 
phoses, as startling as that of the change 
of the grub into the butterfly, or when 
the egg becomes a chick, or the seed be- 
comes the plant or the tree; or in the 
mechanical world when force and motion 
are turned into light and heat; or in the 
chemical world, when the elements unite to 
produce a third entirely unlike either, as 
when two invisible gases by the passage of 
an electric spark are turned into water. 
In the diamond and the sapphire we see no 
hint of the common elements of which they 
are composed; and the pearl in the oyster 
seems removed worlds away from the 
coarse shell that holds it, but its ingredients 
are the same. Or take an_ illustration 
nearer at hand: What can seem more like a 
new birth, a new creation, than the flower 
of a plant when contrasted with its leaves 
and stalk and root? Yet all this delicacy 
and color and fragrance come by way of 
these humbler parts; indeed, lay dormant 
there in.the soil till this something we call 
life drew them out of it and built them up 
into this exquisite form. In the same way 
may not the animal nature blossom into 
these mental and spiritual powers which 
man possesses, and which are only latent 
in the lower creatures, visible and active in 
man but only potentiai in his animal kin- 
dred? Or take the analogy of what we 
may call the lower and the higher senses. 
What can be a greater departure from the 
senses of touch, and taste, and smell— 
more like a miraculous addition or meta- 
morphosis than the sense of sight? And 
yet its foundation is the same as the other 
senses—nerve sensibility. The extra men- 
tal gift of man which supplements the 
faculties he shares with the animals is of 
like character. Man alone has mental 
vision, mental concepts, sees thing in rela- 
tion, apprehends cause and effect, and the 
reason of this and that. Yet in the acute- 
ness of some of the physical senses, the 
animals surpass him. 

We turn smoke into flame by supplying 
the fire with a little more oxygen. Has 
any new thing been added? What is added 
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to transmute animal intelligence into hu- 
man seems to be only more oxygen — more 
of that which favors mental combustion—- 
more brain matter and a finer nervous or- 
ganization 


IV 


We translate the action of bird and beast 
into human thought just as we translate 
their cries and calls into human speech. 
But the bird does not utter the word we 
ascribe to it, it only makes a sound that 
suggests the words. So its behavior is not 
the result of thought, but it is such as to 
suggest thought to a thinking animal, and 
we proceed to explain it in terms of 
thought. 

We see a crow approaching a bit of meat 
upon the lawn in winter and note his sus- 
picion. He circles about and surveys it 
from all points and approaches it with ex- 
treme caution, and we say he suspects 
some trap or concealed enemy, or plot to 
do him injury, when in fact he does not 
consciously suspect anything or think any- 
thing; he is simply obeying his inborn 
instinct to be on the lookout for danger at 
all times and in all places—the instinct of 
self-preservation. When the chickadee 
comes to the bone or bit of suet upon the 
tree under your window, it does so with 
little or no signs of suspicion. Its enemies 
are of a different kind and its instincts work 
differently. Or when we see a fox trying to 
elude or delay the hound that is pursuing 
him, by taking to rail fences, or bare 
plowed fields, or to the ice of frozen streams 
we say he knows what he is doing, he knows 
his scent will not lay upon the rail or the 
bare earth or upon the ice as upon the snow 
or the moist ground. We translate his act 
into our mental concepts. The fox is, of 
course, trying to elude or to shake off his 
pursuer, but he is not drawing upon his 
stores of natural knowledge or his powers 
of thought to do so; he does not realize as 
you or | would that it is the scent of his 
foot that gives the clew to his enemy. How 
can he have any general ideas about odors 
and surfaces that best retain them? He 
is simply obeying the instinctive cunning of 
his vulpine nature and takes to the fence 
or to the ice or to the water as a new 
expedient when others have failed. Such 
a cdurse on our part under like circum- 
stances would be the result of some sort of 
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mental process, but with the fox it is evi- 
dence of the flexibility and resourcefulness 
of instinct. The animals all do rational 
things without reason, cunning things with- 
out calculation and provident things with- 
out forethought. Of course we have to fall 
back upon instinct to account for their 
acts—that natural, innate, untaught wis- 
dom of the animal kingdom. If we deny 
instinct as some persons do, and call it all 
reason, then we have two kinds of reason to 
account for, and our last state is worse than 
our first. No juggling with terms can 
make animal reason, if we call it such, the 
same as human reason. The difference is 
just as great as that between sight and 
touch. Man’s reason is a light that shows 
him many things, while animal instinct is a 
blind impulse that has no mental genesis. 
If the fox, in trying to shake off the hound 
really thought, or had mental concepts, he 
would do as Mr. Robert’s fox did—seek the 
highway and when a wagon came along 
slyly jump into the hind end of it and 
curling up there take a ride of a mile or two! 

In both the animal and vegetable worlds 
we see a kind of intelligence that we are 
always tempted to describe in terms of our 
own intelligence; it seems to run parallel 
to and to foreshadow our own as to ways 
and means and getting on in the world— 
propagation, preservation, dissemination, 
adaptation—the plant resorting to many 
ingenious devices to scatter its seed and to 
secure cross-fertilization; the animal elud- 
ing its enemies, hiding its door or its nest, 
finding its way, securing its food, and many 
other things—all exhibiting a kind of in- 
telligence that is independent of instruction 
or experience and that suggests human 
reason without being one with it. Each 
knows what its kind knows, and each does 
what its kind does, but only in man do we 
reach self-knowledge and the freedom of 
conscious intelligence. 

The animals all profit more or less by ex- 
perience and this would at first thought 
seem to imply some sort of mental capacity. 
But vegetables profit by experience also 
and mainly in the same way, by increased 
power to live and multiply. Hunt an ani- 
mal and it becomes wary and hardy; per- 
secute a plant and it, too, seems to tighten 
its hold upon life. How hardy and prolific 
are the weeds against which every man’s 
hand is turned. How full of resources they 


are, how they manage to shift for them- 
selves while the cultivated plants are ten- 
der and helpless in comparison. Pull up 
red root in your garden and lay it on the 
ground and the chances are that one or 
more rootlets that come in contact with the 
soil will take hold again and enable the 
plant to mature part of its seeds. This 
adaptability and tenacity of life is, no 
doubt, the result of the warfare waged 
against this weed by long generations of 
gardeners. Natural selection steps in and 
preserves the most hardy. Of course the 
individual animal profits more by experi- 
ence than the individual plant, yet the 
individual plant profits also. Do not re- 
peated transplantings make a plant more 
hardy and increase its chances of surviving? 
If it does not learn something, it acquires 
new powers, it profits by adversity. 


V 


But as the animal is nearer to us than 
the vegetable, so is animal intelligence 
nearer akin to our own than plant intelli- 
gence. We hear of plant physiology, but 
not yet of plant psychology. When a 
plant growing in a darkened room leans 
toward the light, the leaning, we are 
taught, is a purely mechanical process; the 
effect of the light upon the cells of the plant 
brings it about in a purely mechanical way, 
but when an animal is drawn to the light 
the process is a much more complex one, 
and implies a nervous system. It is thought 
by some that the roots of a water-loving 
plant divine the water from afar and run 
toward it. The truth is the plant or tree 
sends its roots in all directions, but those 
on the side of the water find the ground 
moister in that direction and their growth 
is accelerated, while the others are checked 
by the dryness of the soil. An ash tree 
stands on a rocky slope where the soil is 
thin and poor, twenty or twenty-five feet 
from my garden. After a while it sent so 
many roots down into the garden, and so 
robbed the garden vegetables of the fer- 
tilizers, that we cut the roots off and dug a 
trench to keep the tree from sending more. 
Now the gardener thought the tree divined 
the rich pasturage down below there and 
reached for it accordingly. The truth is, I 
suppose, that the roots on that side found 
a little more and better soil and so pushed 
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on till they reached the garden where they 
were at once so well fed that they multi- 
plied and extended themselves rapidly. 
The tree waxed strong and every season 
sent more and stronger roots into the gar- 
den. 

A birch tree starting life upon the top 
of a rock, as birch trees more than any 
others are wont to do, where the soil is thin, 
soon starts a root down to the ground 
several feet below in what seems a very 
intelligent way. Now the tree cannot 
know that the ground is there within reach. 
On one side of the rock, usually on the 
north side, it finds moss and moisture and 
here the root makes its way; when it 
reaches the edge of the rocks it bends down 
just as a fluid would do and continues its 
course till it reaches the ground, then it 
rejoices, so to speak. All other roots 
are called in or dry up, this one root 
increases till it is like a continuation 
of the trunk itself, and a new root system 
is established in the ground. But why we 
find the birch more often established upon 
a rock than any other tree I do not yet 
know. 

The intelligence of the plants and flowers 
of which Maeterlinck writes so delightfully 
is, of course, only a manifestation of the 
general intelligence that pervades all 
nature. Maeterlinck is usually sound upon 
his facts, however free and poetic he may 
be in the interpretation of them. The 
plants and flowers certainly do some won- 
derful things; they secure definite ends by 
definite means and devices, as much so as 
does man himself—witness the elaborate 
and ingenious mechanical contrivances by 
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which the orchids secure cross-fertilization. 
Yet if we are to use terms strictly we can 
hardly call it intelligence in the human 
sense, that is, the result of reflection on the 
part of the plant itself, any more than we 
can ascribe the general structure and 
economy of the plant, or of our own bodies, 
to an individual act of intelligence. 1 did 
not invent my own heart and lungs, neither 
did the orchid invent the springs and traps 
by which it secures cross-fertilization. 
Certain flowers open only by night that 
certain insects may fertilize them; others 
open only in the sun for the same reason. 
Do they reason about it all? Does each 
know the particular insect it wants? There 
is no knowledge about it as we use the 
term; there is only an inward impulse or 
tendency which had its origin in regions 
beyond our ken, as in the functions of our 
own bodies. 

There are ten thousand curious and won- 
derful things in both the animal and vege- 
table worlds, and in the inorganic world as 
well, but it is only in a poetic and imagina- 
tive sense that we can speak of them as the 
result of intelligence on the part of the 
things themselves; we personify the things 
when we do so. The universe is pervaded 
by mind, or with something for which we 
have no other name. But it is not as an 
ingenious machine, say the modern print- 
ing-press, is pervaded by mind. The ma- 
chine is a senseless tool in the hands of an 
external intelligence, but in nature we see 
that the intelligence is within and is in- 
separable from it. The machine is the 


result of mind, but things in nature seem 
the organs of mind. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WALLACE MORGAN 


VIIL—THE ABDICATION OF KING WILKINS I. 





}PRIL 5th—After inter- 
minable weeks at sea, 
weeks beset with doubts 
and hopes and fears, our 
fondest dreams have 
come true. The night 

- has fallen upon our first 
dares Lemuel Wilkins’ Island in the Indian 
Ocean. As | write, the firelight flickers 
across the bronzed figures of our stalwart 
native body-guard, and throws into bold 
silhouette their incomparable sets of tropi- 
cal whiskers. I picture to myself blissful 
months to come, with camera, sketch- 
block and notebooks. Perhaps | shall be 
able once more to organize an Hirsute 
Orchestra, here where the steady sweep of 
the trade winds will evoke vibratory har- 
monies by night and day. 

| am not a coward, and my adventures in 
pursuit of rare patterns of whiskers have 
led me into some tight corners among vari- 
ous kinds of uncivilized folk, but I am 
ready to confess that I was in an infernally 
agitated frame of mind and that my knees 
wobbled when the surf-boat from my char- 
tered schooner grounded on this remote 
beach in the gray dawn, and I was left 
alone with Hank Wilkins, my loyal assist- 
ant, to face these mysterious islanders. 

I could not help having my doubts of the 
tale that had lured us hither. Could it be 
true, as narrated by the Shipwrecked Par- 
ent, that rank and station, even of royalty 
itself, were based wholly upon the length 
and luxuriance of the whiskers worn in this 
tribe? And because of his peerless Titian 





beard, would Hank Wilkins really be ac- 
claimed as a heaven-sent king? 
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I could not help recalling the fate of the 
red-bearded impostor from Maaloo Island 
who had been detected in his attempt to 
seize the throne by the fact that his whisk- 
ers were dyed. If Hank Wilkins failed to 
win by virtue of his regal adornment, then 
our lives and fortunes hung by a hair, or to 
be more accurate bunch of them. 

Leaving me alone on the beach, Hank 
Wilkins advanced toward a stately grove 
of palms, combing his;whiskers as he moved 
with kingly stride. I slumped down on a 
bit of driftwood, my head in my hands, and 
waited for Heaven alone knew what. The 
moments dragged horribly, but it could not 
have been more than an hour before | heard 
shouts re-echoing from the grove, shouts of 
joy which merged into some kind of a slow, 
chanting music. Presently Hank Wilkins 
came from among the trees. His head was 
bound with a fillet of leaves, a fiber cloak 
was draped from his massive shoulders, and 
behind him streamed scores of villagers, 
dancing, singing, waving palm’ branches. 
Now and then a group of them would hurry 
on ahead to look at the oriflame of a beard 
that !ured them on, and to bow and posture 
before it in the most complete adoration. 

I was panic-stricken, however, when a 
number of men rushed straight at me, and 
brandished clubs as if about to dash out my 
innocent brains. With savage shouts and 
fierce gestures Hank Wilkins restrained 
his ardent followers, and hastened to em- 
brace me and throw his cloak across my 
shoulders. While he was convincing the 
islanders by means of this pantomime that 
I was his friend, he managed to tell me: 

“My Titian whiskers won in a walk, but 

















it was uncomfortable for a while. Once 
bit, twice shy, and they made me soak my 
beard in a tubful of powdered plug tobacco 
and water before they were sure | was 
the real thing. They’ve proclaimed me 
the long-expected king. Follow me to the 
palace, and cast your eyes on the lovely 
specimens in my wake.” 

Upon my soul, the prodigious beards of 
our escort formed a sort of human jungle. 
They were trimmed and trained in such 
wholly original patterns as to convince me 
that the art of wearing whiskers has fatally 
degenerated among civilized races | 
shook the hand of His Majesty, King Wil- 
kins I., in silent ecstacy. We did not even 
catch a glimpse of the luckless ruler so sud- 
denly deposed by reason of our advent, He 
climbed the back fence of the palace yard, 
his inadequate and superseded whiskers his 
only luggage, and fled by sea well ahead of 
the mob. 

We entered the royal apartments to the 
sound of drums and horns, and made our- 
selves at home. The Groom of the Royal 
Bed Chamber at once set to work anointing 
and combing the royal and supernal beard 
of Wilkins in token of the official installa- 
tion. | was left free to begin my researches 


and by nightfall | had photographed and 
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catalogued two absolutely unique growths, 
and was as happy as a truant schoolboy. 

May 3d.—Our island has been invaded 
by a young woman of our own race, a most 
astonishing and incredible event. I was 
drawn to the beach this forenoon by a great 
outcry and stampede from my village, and 
hurried after to find a small schooner driv- 
ing ashore, dismasted and helpless. Her 
native crew was trying to launch a boat as 
the doomed vessel drifted toward the roar- 
ing surf that pounded over the inside reef. 
The boat was swamped even before it could 
be manned and our brave villagers rushed 
to their fishing canoes, which had been 
pulled above high water. 

But before they could attempt a rescue, 
King Wilkins I. came tearing through the 
crowd, roaring commands, and in a twink- 
ling he had picked a crew and was urging 
them into the breakers. The brave fellows 
toiled like mad-men. Thrice the giant seas 
beat them back and whirled their canoe end 
over end, But they followed the flaming 


beard of their leader as if it were a banner 
of war, and at length the canoe crossed the 
reef in clouds of spray. 

Soon a driving rain veiled the schooner 
from our sight, and an hour passed before 
the canoe reappeared. 


Then amid a storm 





Behind him streamed scores of villagers, dancing, singing, waving palm branches. 
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of cheers from shore it was flung far up on 
the sand. I rushed to pick up the inani- 
mate form of a young white female, but 
the dripping Wilkins shoved me aside and 
swinging her against his shoulder, he ran 
toward the palace. He gasped as | trotted 
at his side: 

“Miss Hulda Barnstable of Walpole, 
Mass. . . . She’s a missionary bound 
to the Peace Island group. . . . old 
gent that convoyed her was washed over- 
board yesterday.” 

May 1oth.—I| am not ungallant by na- 
ture, but I have begun to wish to Heaven 
that the young missionary female had 
chosen some other island for the scene of 
her shipwreck. She has an attractive per- 
sonality in her demure, prim way, and her 
eyes are uncommonly fetching. But in one 
short week she has managed to demoralize 
the government of Lemuel Wilkins’ Island, 
and to play the very devil with my well- 
ordered round of scientific investigation. 
King Wilkins |. promised to send her on her 
way in the first vessel he could lay his hands 
on, but for the last day or so he has ap- 
peared to care precious little about sighting 
a sail. Miss Hulda Barnstable is of that 
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annoying New England type that can hear 
a call of duty from the Antipodes and is al- 
ways cocked and primed to regenerate any 
community except its own. She was not 
asked to right any wrongs or save any souls 
on Lemuel Wilkins’ Island, but already she 
has expressed in the strongest language her 
contempt for an elderly gentleman who 
will waste his golden years in studying and 
collecting the Human Whisker. She has 
even begun to set the natives against me, 
and is actually preaching the damnable 
doctrine that their pride in their whiskers 
is sinful, and disgusting. As for the King 
—he is not like himself. | have the gravest 
doubts of his being able to make a firm 
stand against the New England conscience 
when reinforced by a pair of fine, gray eyes. 

May 15th.—Early this evening Wilkins 
launched into a story of his troubles. His 
impassioned monologue lasted an hour, and 
the gist of it was as follows: 

“Mr. McKackney, I have never failed 
you yet, nor side-stepped any proposition 
that I once laid my hand to. You will re- 
call that I took my life in one hand and my 
camera in the other when | got you the 
picture of the Insane Cossack with the Pink 
Whiskers that is the gem of your 
collection to this day. But I never 
lost my sleep o’ nights before, nor 
watched my appetite slide out from 
under me till it would disgrace a 
hard-working humming bird. And 
what is it all about? Why, the very 
thing that you and me have made 
the business of our lives, and been 
d—n proud of; the very thing that 
fetched us to this island where we 
were so happy until——”’ 


stared down at this mainspring of 
his sovereignty with a significant 
frown. Then he resumed: 

“What is it? /t is whiskers. She 
abominates ’em. No, don’t interrupt 
me. I can’t allow even you to criti- 
cize the doings or the motives of Miss 
Hulda Barnstable of Walpole, Mass. 
I repeat, she abominates ’em, hook, 
line and sinker. Whiskers to her 
sensitive soul are hateful, disturbin’, 
odjus, like rattlesnakes. And I can’t 
blame her, of course. Only | wish—I 


‘Perhaps he would prefer to work out this problem wish the foundations of my throne 


for himself, Mr. J. Archibald McKackney.” 


wasn’t built on my Titian beard. 


Wilkins pulled at “his beard and ° 
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“] might as well tell you, sir, 
why she possesses this amazin’ 
distaste for that noblest work 
of God, to wit, the Human 
Whisker,” Wilkins continued 
after a  lugubrious _ silence. 
“And you won’t blame her a 
bit. It seems that when she 
was a slip of a girl in her early 
teens, her maternal uncle, Jede- 
diah Stokes by name, wore a 
set of whiskers of which he was 
tremendously fond. As well as 
I can gather, from her rough 
description, they were of the 
‘Chin-Warmer Vulgaris’ pat- 
tern—a very common growth, 
as you know, sir, with no 
artistic merit whatever. You 
have a plate and description 
of the variety in the Illustrated Catalogue. 
This Jedediah Stokes was a retired sea 
captain, who had piled up in the East 
India trade what amounted to a large 
fortune for a small New England town. 
This fortune he had willed to his widowed 
sister (who was the mother of the young 
missionary person), and to her children. 

“The old barnacle lived with the Barns- 
table family, and being somewhat infirm 
by reason of his hardships endured at sea, 
he often fell asleep while reading beside the 
parlor table over which he used to flop 
with his head in his hands. His youngest 
nephew, a high-spirited boy of twelve, used 
to watch this lullaby performance with a 
good deal of interest. At last he hit upon 
the most unfortunate idea of applying a 
fresh coat of glue to the top of the table 
just before Uncle Jedediah fixed himself for 
one of these silly naps. The old man was 
already blinkin’, and noddirf when the lad 
spilled the glue under pretense of looking 
for a book. Then from the doorway the 
young limb o’ Satan watched the poor old 
mariner’s head bob lower and lower until 
his prodigal whiskers was streaming full 
and free across the table. 

“It seems that Uncle Jedediah woke up 
with a snort and threw his head back hard 
and sudden. To his immense rage and sur- 
prise he fetched the table along with him, 
and so securely was he moored that after 
one or two frantic plunges, which upset the 
lamp and other bric-a-brac, he was forced 
to kneel beside the table, bellowing with 
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“Uncle Jedediah woke up with a snort and threw his head 


back hard and sudden.” 


pain while the family rushed for scissors 
and axes to cut him clear. Meantime the 
house caught fire from the upset lamp, 
Uncle Jedediah was forsaken and forgotten, 
and he escaped to the street draggin’ the 
table with him and shrieking at every jump. 
He had to have his whiskers hacked off at 
the roots, and the result was that he dis- 
owned, repudiated, cussed out, and disin- 
herited the whole Barnstable family. From 
that day Miss Hulda Barnstable, whose 
nervous system had been severely jolted 
by this double tragedy, could not abide the 
sight of whiskers. 

“It’s along walk from Walpole, Mass., to 
Lemuel Wilkins’ Island in the Indian 
Ocean,” solemnly concluded the monarch, 
“but those fatal whiskers of Captain 
Jedediah Stokes, bein’ dead yet speaketh. 
And they are strong enough to shake the 
throne of King Wilkins |. and I’m not 
ashamed to confess it, sir.” 

May 25th.—To-day | interviewed Miss 
Hulda Barnstable, and had my worst fore- 
bodings and surmises confirmed. I found 
her in the palm-thatched pavilion in front 
of which she has placed a sign: 


DISTRICT SCHOOL, NO, 1 
COCOANUT TOWNSHIP 


A class of brown cherubs was trying to 
sing “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
as | entered with a good deal of timidity. 
Their teacher who was becomingly attired 
in a freshly laundered duck skirt and white 
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shirtwaist, requested me to wait in silence 
until the “first recess.’” Meekly obedient | 
stole outside and noted that the tribes- 
men were giving the schoolhouse a wide 
berth, or if their business took them past it, 
they went to a good deal of trouble to hide 
their whiskers. I reflected with bitterness 
that at this rate they would begin cutting 
their whiskers off before many moons. At 
length Miss Barnstable beckoned me to a 
bench under a nearbytree and said very 
firmly: 

“Mr. J. Archibald McKackney, I cannot 
leave this island by swimming, and as long 
as | am compelled to remain here, | pro- 
pose to follow the path of Duty that lies 
plain before me. And | shall do every- 
thing in my power to persuade Mr.—er— 
King Wilkins I. to abandon his hideous 
whiskers, and to abolish them root and 
branch among his misguided subjects. And 
you are helping this idolatrous Whisker 
Cult as its High Priest. I have made a 
beginning with my school children who 
repeat in chorus each day: 


‘ We'll never, never use the weed 
That bad men smoke and chew: 
The wine cup shall not pass our lips; 
Down with the horrid brew. 

We promise too, dear teacher, that 
All whiskers are taboo.’ ”’ 


I assured Miss Hulda Barnstable that I 
had no designs on the morals of the youth 
of Lemuel Wilkins’ Island. Then as 
diplomatically as possible | tried to show 
her that she was playing the very deuce 
with the throne itself, that Wilkins without 
his whiskers could not last two minutes, and 
that the traditions of ages had established 
the system of choosing monarchs by. this 
hirsute qualification, and that by virtue of 
his unique red whiskers he was a good deal 
more than a common, or garden potentate 
of mortal origin. “My dear young wo- 
man,’ | told her with a good deal of feeling, 
“let him alone. He is a first-rate king, and 
he enjoys it, or did until you began to mix 
yourself into affairs of state.” 

Miss Hulda Barnstable bit her lip and 


looked me very straight between the eyes 
as she retorted: 

“Mr. Hank Wilkins will not cut off his 
whiskers unless he thinks the sacrifice 
worth while. Did you ever happen to 
think of it from that view-point? Perhaps 
he would prefer to work out this problem 
for himself, Mr. J. Archibald McKackney.”’ 

June 8th—The blow has fallen. For 
the last fortnight, | have seen the inevi- 
table climax drawing nearer and nearer. 
It was a splendidly dramatic situation. | 
will grant you that. There was no need 
of more confession from Wilkins. It was 
obvious that he was becoming more hope- 
lessly enslaved by the young missionary 
person every day. 

It was an immense relief, therefore, to 
have an end made of this harrowing sus- 
pense. When Wilkins summoned me to 
the royal bed-chamber, | was prepared for 
the worst. His demeanor was grave, but 
there was a twinkling light in his eye as he 
announced: 

“| received word to-day that a schooner 
from Peace Island will touch here by to- 
morrow night. I’m going in her. | hereby 
abdicate, jump the job, quit without notice. 
Miss Hulda Barnstable goes, too. Will you 
join us?” 

I shook his hand and congratulated 
him as heartily as | could under the cir- 
cumstances. Alas, for my dreams of com- 
pleting my unique researches on Lemuel 
Wilkins’ Island. | must join this retreat. 
| asked Wilkins if he intended leaving my 
employ. He shook his head with an air 
of sincere regret. 

“She simply abominates ’em,” he said 
reluctantly. ‘I’m afraid you and | have 
chased the last whisker to its lair together. 
I’ve made my choice, sir. There's a brace 
of missionary sky-pilots on Peace Island. 
We will be married there, and she has 
agreed to give up her missionary projects 
in return for my surrenderin’ a throne. 
Maybe I'll buy a farm somewhere near your 
place. Will you lend me your razor first 
thing in the morning, sir?” 
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III—CORRAL BRANDING 
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T night we slept like sticks 
of wood. No dreams 
~ @ visited us, but in ac- 
A cordance with the imme- 


morial habit of those 
/ who live out— whether 
in the woods, on the 


plains, among the mountains, or at sea— 
once during the night each of us arose on 
his elbow, looked about him, and dropped 
back to sleep. If there had been a fire 
to replenish, that would have been the 
moment to do so; if the wind had been 
changing and the seas rising, that would 
have been the time to cast an eye aloft for 
indications, to feel whether the anchor 
cable was holding; if the pack horses had 
straggled from the alpine meadows under 
the snow, this would have been the occa- 
sion for intent listening after the faintly 
tinkling bell so that next day one would 
know in which direction to look. But 
since there existed for us no responsibility, 
we each reported dutifully at the roll-call 
of habit, and dropped back into our blan- 
kets with a grateful sigh. 

I remember the moon sailing a good gait 
among apparently stationary cloudlets; | 
recall a deep black shadow lying before 
distant silvery mountains; | glanced over 
the stark motionless canvasses, each of 
which concealed a man; the air trembled 
with the bellowing of cattle in the corrals. 

Seemingly but a moment later the cook’s 
howl brought me to consciousness again. 
A clear licking little fire danced in the 
blackness. Before it moved silhouettes of 
men already eating. 

I piled out and joined the group. Homer 
was busy distributing his men for the day. 
Three were to care for the remuda; five 




















were to move the stray-herd from the 
corrals to good feed; three branding crews 
were told to brand the calves we had col- 
lected in the cut of the afternoon before. 
That took up about half the men. The rest 
were to take a short drive in the salt grass. 
I] joined the Cattleman, and together we 
made our way afoot to the branding pen. 

We were the only ones who did go afoot, 
however, although the corrals were not 
more than two hundred yards distant. 
When we arrived, we found the string of 
ponies standing around outside. Between 
the upright bars of greasewood, we could 
see the cattle, and near the opposite side 
the men building a fire next the fence. We 
pushed open the wide gate and entered. 
The three ropers sat their horses, idly 
swinging the loops of their ropes back and 
forth. Three others brought wood and ar- 
ranged it carefully in such a manner as to 
gct the best draught for heating—a good 
branding fire is most decidedly a work of 
art. One stood waiting for them to finish, 
a sheaf of long J H stamping irons in his 
hand. All the rest squatted on their heels 
along the fence, smoking cigarettes, and 
chatting together. The first rays of the 
sun slanted across in one great sweep from 
the remote mountains. 

In ten minutes Charley pronounced the 
irons ready. Homer, Wooden, and old 
California John rode in among the cattle. 
The rest of the men arose and stretched 
their legs and advanced. The Cattleman 
and | climbed to the top bar of the gate, 
where we roosted, he with his tally-book 
on his knee. 

Each rider swung his rope above his head 
with one hand, keeping the broad loop open 
by a skillful turn of the wrist at the end of 
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each revolution. In a moment Homer 
leaned forward and threw. As the loop 
settled, he jerked sharply upward, exactly 
as one would strike to hook a big fish. This 
tightened the loop and prevented it from 
slipping off. Immediately, and without 
waiting to ascertain the result of the 
maneuver, the horse turned and began 
methodically, without undue haste, to walk 
toward the branding fire. Homer wrapped 
the rope twice or thrice about the horn, and 
sat over in one stirrup to avoid the tight- 
ened line and to preserve the balance. No- 
body paid any attention to the calf. 

The latter had been caught by the two 
hind legs. As the rope tightened, he was 
suddenly upset, and before he could realize 
that something disagreeable was happen- 
ing, he was sliding majestically along on 
his belly. Behind him followed his anxi- 
ous mother, her head swinging from side 
to side. 

Near the fire the horse stopped. The 
two “bull-doggers” immediately pounced 
upon the victim. It was promptly flopped 
over on its right side. One knelt on its 
head and twisted back its foreleg in a sort 
of hammer-lock; the other seized one hind 
foot, pressed his boot heel against the other 
hind leg close to the body, and sat down 
behind the animal. Thus the calf was 
unable to struggle. When once you have 
had the wind knocked out of you, or a rib 
or two broken, you cease to think this un- 
necessarily rough. Then one of the others 
threw off the rope. Homer rode away, 
coiling the rope as he went. 

“Hot iron!” yelled a bull-dogger. 

“Marker!” yelled the other. 

Immediately two men ran forward. The 
brander pressed the iron smoothly against 
the flank. A smoke and the smell of 
scorching hair arose. Perhaps the calf 
blatted a little as the heat scorched. Ina 
brief moment it was over. The brand 
showed cherry, which is the proper color to 
indicate due peeling and a successful mark. 

In the meantime the marker was engaged 
in his work. First with a sharp knife he 
cut off slanting the upper quarter of one 
ear. Then he nicked out a swallow-tail in 
the other. The pieces he thrust into his 
pocket in order that at the completion of 
the work he could thus check the Cattle- 
man’s tally-board as to the number of 
calves branded. The bull-dogger let go. 
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The calf sprang up, was appropriated and 
smelled by his worried mother, and the 
two departed into the herd to talk it over. 

It seems to me that a great deal of unnec- 
essary twaddle is abroad as to the extreme 
cruelty of branding. Undoubtedly it is to 
some extent painful, and could some other 
method of ready identification be devised, 
it might be as well to adopt it in prefer- 
ence. But in the circumstance of a free 
range, thousands of cattle and hundreds 
of owners, any other method is out of the 
question. | remember a New England 
movement looking toward small brass tags 
to be hung from the ear. Inextinguishable 
laughter followed the spread of this doc- 
trine through Arizona. Imagine a puncher 
examining politely the ear-tags of wild cat- 
tle on the open range or in a round-up! 

But, as I have intimated, even the 
inevitable branding and ear-marking are 
not so painful as one might suppose. The 
scorching hardly penetrates below the outer 
tough skin—only enough to kill the roots 
of the hair—besides which it must be 
remembered that cattle are not as sensitive 
as the higher nervous organisms. A calf 
usually bellows when the iron bites, but as 
soon as released, he almost invariably goes 
to feeding or to looking idly about. In- 
deed, | have never seen one even take the 
trouble to lick his wounds, which is cer- 
tainly not true in the case of the injuries 
they inflict on each other in fighting. Be- 
sides which it happens but once in a life- 
time, and is over in ten seconds; a comfort 
denied of us who have our teeth filled. 

In the meantime two other calves had 
been roped by the two other men. One of 
the little animals was but a few months old, 
so the rider did not bother with its hind 
legs, but tossed his loop over its neck. 
Naturally, when things tightened up, Mr. 
Calf entered his objections, which took the 
form of most vigorous bawlings, and the 
most comical bucking, pitching, cavorting 
and bounding in the air. Mr. Frost’s bull 
calf alone in pictorial history shows the atti- 
tudes. And then, of course, there was the 
gorgeous contrast between all this frantic 
and uncomprehending excitement and the 
absolute matter-of-fact imperturbability of 
horse and rider. Once at the fire one of the 
men seized the tightened rope in one hand, 
reached well over the animal’s back to get 
a slack of the loose hide next the belly, 
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lifted strongly, and tripped. This is called 
“bull-dogging.”” As he knew his busi- 
ness, and as the calf was a small one, the 
little beast went over promptly, hit the 
ground with a whack, and was seized and 
held. 

Such good luck did not always follow, 
however. An occasional and exceedingly 
husky bull yearling declined to be upset in 
any such manner. He would catch himself 
on one foot, scramble vigorously, and end 
by struggling back to the upright. Then 
ten to one he made a dash to get away. In 
such case he was generally snubbed up 
short enough at the end of the rope, but 
once or twice he succeeded in running 
around a group absorbed in branding. You 
can imagine what happened next. The 
rope, attached at one end to a conscientious 
and immovable horse and at the other to a 
reckless and vigorous little bull, swept its 
taut and destroying way about mid-knee 
high across that group. The brander and 
marker, who were standing, promptly sat 
down hard; the bull-doggers, who were 
sitting, immediately turned several most 
capable somersaults; the other calf arose 
and inextricably entangled his rope with 
that of his accomplice. Hot irons, hot 
language and dust filled the air. 

Another method, and one requiring 
slightly more knack, is to grasp the ani- 
mal’s tail and throw it by a quick jerk 
across the pressure of the rope. This is 
productive of some fun if it fails. 

By now the branding was in full swing. 
The three horses came and went phleg- 
matically. When the nooses fell, they 
turned and walked toward the fire as a 
matter of course. Rarely did the cast fail. 
Men ran to and fro busy and intent. 
Sometimes three or four calves were on the 
ground at once. Cries arose in a confusion. 
“Marker!” “Hot iron!” ‘Tally one!” 
Dust eddied and dissipated. Behind all 
were clear sunlight, and the organ roll of 
the cattle bellowing. 

Toward the middle of the morning the 
bull-doggers began to get a little tired. 

“No more necked calves,’’ they an- 
nounced, “‘catch ’em by the hind legs, or 
bull-dog ’em yourself.” 

And that went. Once in a while the 
rider, lazy, or careless, or bothered by the 
press of numbers, dragged up a victim 
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caught by the neck. The bull-doggers 
flatly refused to have anything to do with 
it. An obvious way out would have been 
to flip off the loop and try again, but of 
course that would have amounted to a 
confession of wrong. 

“You fellows drive me plumb weary,” 
remarked the rider, slowly dismounting. 
“A little calf like that! What you all need 
is a nigger to cut up your food for you!”’ 

Then he would spit on his hands and go 
at it alone. If luck attended his first 
effort, his sarcasm was profound. 

“There's yore little calf,”’ said he, ‘““would 
you like to have me tote it to you, or 
do you reckon you could toddle this far 
with yore little old iron?” 

But if the calf gave much trouble, then 
all work ceased while the unfortunate 
puncher wrestled it down. 

Toward noon the work slacked. Un- 
branded calves were scarce. Sometimes 
the men rode here and there for a minute 
or so before their eyes fell on a pair of un- 
cropped ears. Finally Homer rode over 
to the Cattleman and reported the branding 
finished. The latter counted the marks in 
his tally-book. 

“One hundred and seventy-six,” he an- 
nounced. 

The markers, squatted on their heels, 
told over the bits of ears they had saved. 
The total amounted to but an hundred and 
seventy-five. Everybody went to search- 
ing for the missing bit. It was not forth- 
coming. Finally Wooden discovered it in 
his hip pocket. 

“Felt her thar all the time,” said he, 
“thought it must be a chaw of tobacco.” 

This matter satisfactorily adjusted, the 
men all ran for their ponies, They had 
been doing a wrestler’s heavy work all the 
morning, but did not seem to be tired. 

Through the wide gates the cattle were 
urged out to the open plain. There they 
were held for over an hour while the cows 
wandered about looking for their lost 
progeny. A cow knows her calf by scent 
and sound, not by sight—the noise was 
deafening and the motion incessant. 

Finally the last and most foolish cow 
found the last and most foolish calf. We 
turned the herd loose to hunt water and 
grass at its own pleasure, and went slowly 
back to chuck. 





Drawing by Worth Brehm. 
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Her gossamer wings can be faintly seen. 








EXPERIENCES WITH HUMMING- 
BIRDS 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 





HOUGH theart-museums 
of Europe may have 
some treasures of which 
America cannot boast, 
our continent has the 
distinction of a mo- 
nopoly of the world’s 
pn of hummingbirds, the gems of all 
the feathered creation. Of these there are 
said to be some four hundred species—the 
four hundred we may well call them!— 
nearly all of which are peculiar to the 
tropical regions. Only eighteen cross the 
borders of the United States from Mexico, 
and occur only in our southwestern States, 











except one, our familiar little ‘“ruby- 
throat,’ which is found throughout the 
United States and up as far north as Lab- 
rador. Nothing in bird-life is comparable 
with these wonderful tiny creatures. They 
are literally gems, in that their feathers 
flash brilliant, wonderful hues which vary 
as in the kaleidoscope at every angle of 
vision. Their motions are too rapid for 
the eye clearly to follow. Though they 
have no song, and emit only an insect-like 
chirp or squeak, the hummer, as a writer 
has prettily said, ‘‘needs none. Its beauty 
gives it distinction, and its wings make 
music.” 
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Nearly everyone knows the little hum- 
mer—the ruby-throated hummingbird, the 
books call it—which darts about in the 
garden from flower to flower. Its tiny 
wings move so rapidly that they appear 
only as a blur, and produce the humming 
sound from which the bird takes its name. 

The popular idea is that the hummer 
lives only on honey, gathered from flowers. 
This is a mistake. . The bird does secure 
some honey, but its food consists mainly of 
the small insects which frequent the 
flowers. Some of these insects are injur- 
ious to the blossom, and the tiny bird ful- 
fils a useful function in destroying them. 
That the hummer is insectivorous is also 
shown by its habit of catching tiny insects 
on the wing, which is occasionally observed. 

So unafraid are hummingbirds of man 
that they will readily enter open windows 
of houses, if they see flowers within. | 
have even read of their visiting the arti- 
ficial flowers on a lady’s hat when she was 
walking out, and other writers speak of 
their taking sugar from between a person’s 
lips. In a room they become confused, 
and, being so frail, are apt to injure them- 
selves by striking against objects. More 
than once | or members of my family have 
caught the frightened little waifs for their 
good, and released them in the open air. 
It is of no use to try to keep them in cap- 
tivity, unless, possibly, it were in a green- 
house where there were plenty of flowers, 
for no artificial food has ever been found 
which will nourish them. Yet even there 
they would probably kill themselves by 
flying against the glass. 

We may expect the little hummer in the 
Middle States or New England early ‘in 
May each year. They seem to come 
paired, and resort each time to the familiar 
hunting-ground. At least we are apt to 
see hummingbirds in the same places year 
after year. By early June each pair has 
its dainty nest and two tiny white eggs 
hardly larger than peas. A favorite site 
for the nest is an old lichen-grown apple 
tree in an orchard, generally not high up. 
But often they will choose some shade tree, 
like a maple, in the garden or along the 
street. Sometimes it is on a tree in a 
swamp or in deep woods. 

It was in the latter situation that | 
found my first occupied nest of the hum- 
mer, though, when a small boy, | remem- 
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ber discovering the home of a pair that 
frequented our garden, saddled to the 
lower limb of a larch tree close by the house, 
but only after the birds had left it. It was 
one Memorial Day, and with a friend I was 
looking for birds in some tall white pine 
woods. My attention was attracted by a 
veery, or Wilson’s thrush, which flew up 
from the ground into a pine. Just as it 
alighted it was attacked in the most vio- 
lent manner by a tiny bird, which was so 
quick in its motions that I could hardly tell 
what was going on. The thrush, though a 
far larger bird, unable to rival such veloc- 
ity and deftness of attack, was driven off in 
ahurry. Naturally we assumed that there 
was a nest near, and sure enough, there it 
was, about two-thirds way out on one of the 
lower branches of the pine, some fifteen 
feet up, not in a crotch, but built on to the 
branch itself, as though it were a !.not or 
excrescence of the same. While we ex- 
amined it, the female buzzed and darted 
about our heads like an angry bee. As 
for the male, he did not put in his appear- 
ance, and | have reason to fear that he is a 
shirk. Since then | have found various 
nests, but I do not in any case recall seeing 
the male about when his wife was in dis- 
tress over the intrusion. Some writers 
state that he leaves to her all the care of 
eggs and young. Formerly he was very 
ardent in his protestations of affection and 
devotion, but now, as the flowers expand 
in greater profusion, he finds them more 
interesting than the prosaic duties of home. 

This home, howbeit, is one of the most 
remarkable and aritistc creations of all 
bird-architecture. It is a tiny, delicate 
cup, made of the softest plant-down, sad- 
dled upon some rather slender branch, so 
deftly that it seems a part thereof. The 
saliva of the birds is used to compact and 
secure the material, and likewise to coat 
the exterior with the gray-green lichens so 
generally found upon trees. This makes it 
so assimilate with the surroundings that 
it is a very difficult object to discover. 
And thereby hangs a tale. A gentleman 
had told me that, if | would call upon him, 
he would show me an occupied nest of a 
hummingbird in his orchard. When | 
came, he was out of town, but I thought | 
would see if I could not find the nest my- 
self. So I made inspection from tree to 
tree, and presently the female hummer 











Almost old enough to leave the nest, 








began to fly about me anxiously. We 
played a game of hot and cold, until it be- 
came evident that the nest must be in a cer- 
tain low apple tree which had many dead, 
lichen-covered branches. Some of these 
came down nearly to the ground, and for 
quite a while | stood by the tree, running 
my eyes along each branch in order, trying 
to make out the nest, while the female kept 
darting frantically at my head. It must 
have been nearly a quarter of an hour before 
I discovered that I was standing almost 
touching the nest with my hands, having 
been looking right over it all the time. It 
contained two fresh eggs, this being in the 
early part of June. The branch upon which 
it was built was completely overgrown with 
lichens, and the nest, being covered with 
them, too, was wonderfully disguised, 
though there were no leaves to hide it. 
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Begging for food. 





One day in July a little girl came run- 
ning in to tell us that she had found a 
hummer’s nest in the orchard. It was 
placed on a low branch, about breast high 
from the ground, and contained but one 
egg. The little mother darted about, 
alighting here and there on slender twigs 
as | examined the nest. When | withdrew 
a few yards, the little mother would 
quickly return to her duty. It was a 
beautiful sight to see her enter the nest. 
She did not perch upon the edge, but hov- 
ered over it, and, with wings speeding like 
the wheel of a dynamo, she would then 
drop right into her little cup just as a 
piece of thistle-down might have settled 
upon it, lightly and airily, making one of 
the prettiest bird-sights that | have ever 
seen. 

Evidently it was a fine chance to photo- 

















graph, not only the nest, but the bird upon 
it as well. This was a decade ago, when | 
was just beginning to photograph wild 
birds, and | did not utilize the opportunity 
as fully as I should have done later. How- 
ever, | set up the camera upon the tripod, 
very close to the nest, and, attaching the 
thread to the shutter, sat down under the 
next tree to await my opportunity. The 
hummer returned to the nest at once, pay- 
ing no heed to the instrument. Unfor- 
tunately the foliage obscured the light, and 
at that time | was under the false impres- 
sion that a slow plate would give the best 
results, with most detail, in this sort of 
work. This necessitated a timed exposure, 
and the bird was almost sure to turn her 
head when the shutter opened. Thus | 





The operation of feeding. 





accumulated a series of pictures of a double- 
headed hummer, a species which is not 
recognized by scientists. One negative, 
from a snapshot, was sharp but very faint. 
Yet there is hope even thus of a valuable 
exposure, if only there be detail, however 
weak. The best thing to do is to print or 
enlarge on the most contrasty grade of 
glossy lamp-light paper, which will give a 
strong, plucky print. If it is too black, 
reduce it to the proper degree with red 
prussiate of potassium reducer, as one 
would a plate, giving local reduction where 
it is needed. Then photograph the print 


in a way not to show the grain of the paper, 
and the resulting negative, as compared 
with the original, will prove a surprise and 
a delight. 


A rare and valuable picture is 
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well worth this trouble, and I have saved 
many undertimed snapshots in this way. 

The time came, at length, when | was 
to have every facility for this study, and 
when, with wider experience, | couid take 
full advantage of it. It came at a season 
when | had no idea of any more pictures of 
bird-nesting, unless of the ever tardy gold- 
finch—in mid-August. A road was being 
cut through a tract of woods, just back 
from the shore ofa small lake. One after- 
noon they cut down a black birch tree, and 
the next morning, when one of the men 
was cutting it up, he heard a continued 
chirping, and, upon making investigation, 
found the nest of a hummingbird out on a 
slender branch of the fallen tree, about 
twenty-five feet up from the base. It was 
tipped over to one side, yet in it was a 
young hummer, clinging to the soft lining, 
and on the ground beneath it was another. 
They were nearly fledged, and just about 
able to fly. Taking pity on the poor little 
things, the man cut off the limb with the 
nest, fixed it firmly between two trees 
about five feet from the ground, and placed 
the little hummers upon it. At first they 
fluttered out, and, indeed, they seemed so 
much too large for the tiny cup that it ap- 
peared almost impossible for them both to 
fit in. But what man could not do, the 
birds did themselves, when they got good 
and ready. The men on the estate were 
much interested in the tiny creatures, and, 
fearing that they were abandoned to 
starve, sent to me to learn how to feed 
them. Fortunately, however, there was 
no need for clumsy human effort, which 
would have been unavailing. The mother 
bird soon found them, as she may have 
done already, and was busy feeding them 
long before | arrived, which was not until 
the next day. 

This is a most remarkable performance. 
The parent alights on the edge of the nest, 
and stands quietly for a moment, while the 
young are begging with all the eloquence 
and earnestness which would betoken 
a matter of life and death—as it cer- 
tainly is to them, poor little things! Per- 
haps she is deciding which youngster to 
favor, and making inward preparation for 
what naturalists call the act of regurgita- 
tion. Selecting the fortunate hopeful, she 
inserts her bill into the widely-opened 
mouth and forces it deep down into the 
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anatomy of the youngster. Then she 
rams it violently up and down, and with 
each jerk ejects from her crop the luscious 
nectar, a mixture of partly digested insects 
and honey. Sometimes she would bring 
a small whitish insect held at the tip of her 
bill, but when she fed this to the chick, she 
also continued the meal with other food 
from the store below. Meanwhile the 
other little fellow would appear terribly 
disappointed. Then the shutter would 
click, and she would dart away, but we 
may believe that the next time she knew 
enough to feed the other chick. 

I had only one more shot that afternoon, 
and then the sun sank behind the tops of 
the forest. In the little clearing the light 
only served from eleven to four o'clock, 
and the next day | gave this space of time 
to the work. At first | moved the nest 
lower down, and secured even _ better 
pictures of the young than | had done the 
day before. Just as | had made the last 
exposure which | desired, the old bird 
began to buzz around. One of the young 
became very uneasy. It stirred about in 
the nest and began to whir its wings. At 
first this had no effect, but presently the 
wings took hold upon the air, and the little 
one floated upward as slowly and gently as 
a feather, and reached a branch a dozen 
feet from the ground. | tried to catch it 
and put it back, but only made it fly up 
higher into the forest, and | saw itno more, 
though at times | could hear its little in- 
sect-like chirp. 

The nest was now in shadow, so | moved 
it a few yards out into open sunlight, and 
set the camera. Presently the mother 
bird returned, but did not see the nest and 
went off. Time dragged by, and she did 
not return. Alarmed and remorseful, | 
put the nest back close to its former loca- 
tion. The sun’s rays came to it, but not 
the mother. Meanwhile, the poor little 
chick chirped hungrily, and made my heart 
acheforit. Finally, well along in the after- 
noon, I heard the familiar buzz, and when 
the mother came and fed the chick, grati- 
tude and delight welled up in my soul. 
The old hummer now returned at frequent 
intervals, and | secured four more pictures. 

The following afternoon | drove my wife 
up to see the wonder, if, indeed, it were not 
too late. To our joy the tiny bird was still 
in the nest, and its mother most attentive. 





FROM IR YN TO STEEL—The Bessemer Converter blasting the Painting by Thornton Oakley 
impurities from the molten iron. 
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HOW LINDSAY TURNED INDIAN 


BY C. M. RUSSELL 


WITH A DRAWING 


OST people don’t bank 
much on squaw men, but 
I’ve seen some mighty 
good ones doubled up 
with she-Injuns,” says 

# Dad Lane. “‘Ain’t you, 

Owens?” 

“TI told you my short experience with 
that Blood woman,” answered Owens. 
“| wasn’t a successful Injun, but the comin’ 
of white women to the country made big 
changes; men’s got finicky about matin’. 
I guess if I’d come to the country earlier 
squaws would a-looked good enough. If 
there wasn’t nothin’ but Injun women, it’s 
a cinch that all married men would be 
wearin’ moccasins. There’s a whole lot of 
difference livin’ with Injuns now ’n’ when 
buffalo were thick ’n’ the savages owned 
the country. 

“When I’m ridin’ line for the H-half-H, 
my camp’s on the border of the Piegan 
reserve, ’n’ I get lots of visits from my red 
brothers. Among ’em is an old man named 
Lindsay. He’s a white man all right, but 
you'd have to be a good guesser to call the 
turn. Livin’ so long with Injuns, he’s got 
all their ways ’n’ looks, Can’t talk without 
usin’ his hand; his white locks is down over 
his shoulders ’n’ his wrinkled face is hair- 
less. By the holes punched in his ears | 
know he’s wore rings some time. He 
packs a medicine bag, all same savage. 
From his looks ’n’ the dates he gives me, 
he’s crowdin’ eighty winters. This old 
boy could string the best war ’n’ buffalo 
yarns I ever heard. It’s like readin’ a 
romance; any time he calls I’m sure of a 
good yarn. 

“| remember one day we’re sittin’ out- 
side the shack, clear of the eaves. There’s 
a chinook blowin’ ’n’ the roof’s drippin’ 
like it’s rainin’. It’s mighty pleasant in 
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the sun out of the wind; this old breeze is 
cuttin’ the snow off the hills in a way that’s 
a blessin’ to cows ’n’ cowmen. The coun- 
try’s been hid for six weeks, ’n’ if the 
chinook hadn’t come, the cow owners 
would a-needed skinnin’ knives in place of 
brandin’ irons. 

‘*As I said before, we’re sittin’ outside, 
enjoyin’ the change. The white Injun’s 
smokin’ his mixture of willer bark ’n’ 
tobacco, while I’m sizin’ him up, ’n’ some- 
how I can’t help but pity him. Here’s an 
old man as white as | am. No doubt he’s 
been a great man with these savages, but 
he’s nothin’ or nobody amongst his own 
blood ’n’ color. While I’m thinkin’ about 
him this way, he starts mumblin’ to him- 
self in Injun. I don’t savvy only part of 
it, so I ask him what it’s all about. He 
says he’s talkin’ to the sun; he’s thankin’ 
him for the warm wind that melts the 
snow. 

““Don’t you believe in God?’ says I. 

““Yes,’ says he. 

“*What kind of a one?’ I asks. 

“*That’s one,’ says he, pointin’ with his 
staff to the sun. ‘The one I| can see ’n’ 
have watched work for many years. He 
gathers the clouds ’n’ makes it rain; then 
warms the ground ’n’ the grass turns green. 
When it’s time, he dries it yellow, makin’ it 
good winter feed for grass-eaters. Again, 
when he’s mad, my people says, he drives 
the rain away, dryin’ up the streams ’n’ 
water holes. If it wasn’t for him, there 
couldn’t nothin’ or nobody live. Do you 
wonder that we ask him to be good ’n’ 
thank him when he is? I’m all Injun but 
my hide; their God’s my God, ’n’ | don’t 
ask for no better.’ 

“How ever did you come to throw in 
with these savages in the start off?’ says I. 

““Well, boy, I’ll tell you how it hap- 
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pened,’ says he, signin’ for a match, ’n’ 
lightin’ up fresh, he begins. 

“*There used to be lots of white Injuns 
like me—what you'd call squaw-men, but 


I’ve outlived the most of ’em. Some got 
civilized, throwed away their red women 
’n’ took white ones, but I’ve been too long 
in the Piegan camp to change, ’n’ nearin’ 
the end of the road like | am, I guess I'll 
finish with the red ones. 

““Tt’s the women that make the men in 
this world. | heard an educated feller say 
once, ’n’ it’s the truth, that if a man’s goin’ 
to hell or heaven, if you look in the trail 
ahead of him you'll find a track the same 
shape as his, only smaller; it’s a woman’s 
track. She’s always ahead, right or wrong, 
tollin’ him on. In animals, the same as 
humans, the female leads. These ain’t the 
exact words this educated man uses, but 
it’s as near as I can interpret, ’n’ it’s the 
truth. If you ever run buffalo, you'll 
notice the cow meat’s in the lead. With 
wild hosses, the stallion goes herdin’ ’em 
along, snakin’ ’n’ bowin’ his neck, with his 
tail fagged; from looks you’d call him 
chief, but the mares lead to the water hole 
they've picked out. | believe if all women 
were squaws, the whites would be wearin’ 
clouts to-day. 

““Tn early times, when white men mixed 
with Injuns away from his own kind, these 
wild women in their paints ’n’ beads looked 
mighty enticin’. But to stand in with a 
squaw you had to turn Injun. She’d ask 
you were your relations all dead, that you 
cut your hair? or was you afraid the 
enemy 'd get a-hold ’n’ lift it? at the same 
time givin’ you the sign of raisin’ the scalp. 
The white man, if he liked the squaw, 
wouldn’t stand this joshin’ long till he 
throwed the shears away, ’n’ by the time 
his hair reached his shoulders, he could live 
without salt. He ain’t long forgettin’ 
civilization; livin’ with nature ’n’ her peo- 
ple this way, he goes backwards till he’s a 
raw man, without any flavorin’. In grade, 
he’s a notch or two above the wolf, follerin’ 
the herds for his meat the same as his wild 
dog brother. But, boy, | started to tell 
you about myself, ’n’ this is about the way 
he strings it out to me. 

“‘He’s born in St. Louis, at that time the 
outfittin’ place for all the fur trade south 
of the British line. His first remembrance, 
when he’s a youngster, is seein’ traders 
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in from their far-off, unknown country. 
These long-haired fellers, some in fringed 
buckskin, others in bright-colored blanket 
clothes, strike the kid’s fancy. There’s 
Frenchmen ’n’ breeds, with long boats 
loaded with buffalo ’n’ beaver hides, from 
the upper Missouri. From the southwest 
comes the Spanish ’n’ Mexican traders, 
their hundreds of pack mules loaded with 
pelts. These men are still more gaudy, 
with silver braid ’n’ buttons from their 
broad sombreros to their six-inch rowels, 
all wearin’ bright-colored sashes and 
serape. Sometimes a band of Pawnees 
would drift in from the plains, their faces 
painted, ’n’ heads shaved, barrin’ the 
scalp lock. 

“All these sights make this romantic kid 
restless, 'n’ it wouldn’t take much to make 
him break away. So one day a tannin’ he 
gets from his stepdad gives him all the 
excuse he needs, ’n’ bustin’ home ties, he 
quits the village as fast as his small feet ’n’ 
shanks will pack him. Follerin’ the Mis- 
sissippi, he’s mighty leg-weary ’n’ hungry 
next mornin’ when he meets up with Pierre 
Chouteau’s cordellers, or boatmen. He 
tells "em his story between whimpers ’n’ 
tears, ’n’ these big-hearted river travelers 
feed ’n’ take him in. 

“They ’re about the mouth of the Mis- 
souri when he overtakes ’em, towin’ north 
with goods for the upper Missouri trade. 
This trip ain’t no picnic, but bein’ a strong, 
healthy kid, he enjoys it. They pass the 
dirt-lodge towns of the Mandans ’n’ Rick- 
arees, that look like overgrown anthills, 
where the Injuns come to meet ‘em in 
bowl-shape bull-boats, made of green 
buffalo hide, stretched on willers. Many 
times they’re stopped by herds of buffalo, 
crossin’ the river. It’s late fall when they 
reach Fort Union at the mouth of the 
Yallerstone, where they winter, waitin’ for 
the spring trade. It’s pretty smooth for 
the kid, chorin’ around ’n’ herdin’ horses 
for the post, till one day he falls asleep on 
herd ’n’ a war party of Crows drop down 
’n’ get about half of the ponies. This 
makes the chief of the post hostile ’n’ he 
has Lindsay licked. 

“This old man tells me the chiefs of 
tradin’ posts made their own laws, ’n’ when 
you broke one of them you had a floggin’ 
comin’. Sometimes men were shot or hung, 
accordin’ to how serious the break was. 











M. Russell. 


‘Just at the crack of the gun the sun breaks out through a cloud 
hittin’ the kid.” 
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“The lickin’ he gets is too much for him, 
so he busts out ’n’ makes a get-away. 

“There’s about a hundred lodges of 
Piegans moving north, camped two miles 
above the post. He finds out these Injuns 
will pull camp about daybreak. It’s 
gettin’ gray when he clears the stockade. 
On reachin’ the camp ground he’s mighty 
disappointed at findin’ nothin’ but the 
dead ashes of their fires. He’s afeared to 
go back to the post, ’n’ the Missouri lays 
between him ’n’ the Injuns, so bein’ des- 
perate, he strips his garments ’n’ takes the 
water. Before startin’, he ties his clothes 
in a pack on his shoulders. The water's 
low ’n’ don’t require much swimmin’, but 
nearin’ the bank on the fur side, an under- 
current catches him ’n’ loses his gun. This 
old flint-lock’s mighty dear to him, but it’s 
a case of lighten up or go under, so loosenin’ 
his holt, he hits the shore with nothin’ but a 
wet powder horn ’n’ a skinnin’ knife. 

“The draggin’ of hundreds of travoys ’n’ 
lodge-poles makes the trail as easy to foller 
as a wagon road, ’n’ he ain’t gone two miles 
till he sights the rear guard. In them 
days Injuns travel, when in a dangerous 
country, with advance, flank ’n’ rear guard, 
their squaws, children ’n’ loose ponies in 
the center. These Piegans, bein’ in the 
Sioux country, ain’t takin’ no chances. 
When he walks up on ’em they’re off their 
ponies, smokin’. They don’t notice him 
none, not even sayin’, ‘How,’ but he crowds 
into the circle between two bucks, ’n’ waits 
for the pipe to come ’round. When it does, 
he reaches for it, but the buck to his left 
jerks it away mighty mean, glarin’ at him 
with his bead eyes through his paint. This 
tells him he don’t stand very high with 
these red people. He’s picked up consider- 
able hand talk around the post, so signs to 
the man he figures is chief, ’n’ asks him if 
the warriors will listen to his story. The 
old buck studies for a while; then raisin’ 
his hand, signs, ‘Yes.’ So Lindsay unfolds 
his troubles. 

“When he’s finished, a pretty, young 
buck in paint ’n’ feathers says: ‘All white 
men are liars; this young one is no differ- 
ent.’ 

“Lindsay don’t make no argument, but 
begs not to be sent back to the post. The 
old man’s takin’ long draws from his pipe 
when one of the others speaks. The kid 
don’t savvy, but notices ‘em all lookin’ in 





one direction, ’n’ follerin’ their gaze, just 
at the raise of the hill on the back trail, sees 
five hossmen. Bein’ white men, he knows 
they’re from the post ’n’ lookin’ for him. 
So the kid starts cryin’ ’n’ beggin’ the old 
man not to let them take him. He feels 
friendless, but makes up his mind he won’t 
go back without a fight. 

“The buck next to him’s got a gun layin’ 
across his lap. This looks mighty handy, 
so when the lead rider gets within twenty- 
five yards, quick as a flash, the kid grabs 
the weapon, ’n’ jumpin’ clear of the smok- 
ers, he puils down on Mister Trader. Before 
you can bat your eye there’s a rider with 
a broken leg ’n’ a dead pony under him. 

“There’s a funny thing happens right 
then. It’s been cloudy all mornin’, but 
just at the crack of the gun the sun breaks 
out through a cloud, hittin’ the kid, so he 
stands in a small circle of light, leavin’ the 
rest of the country in shadow. This trick 
of nature catches the eyes of these super- 
stitious Sun-Worshippers, ’n’ along with 
Lindsay’s war play turns ’em his way. In 
less’n a minute they’re all mounted, 
chantin’ their war song ’n’ shakin’ their 
weapons. 

“The traders ’re out-numbered ’n’ ain’t 
lookin’ for trouble. They send a man with 
a white rag; he smokes ’n’ makes a big 
talk, but it don’t go. ‘The boy is a war- 
rior, says the chief. ‘We have seen the 
sun watch him fight, ’n’ he belongs’ to us; 
it is good.’ 

“After the whites are gone the old chief 
motions to Lindsay to crawl up behind 
him. He’s willin’ enough ’n’ don’t wait 
for no second invitation, so rides double 
the rest of the way with the oldman. That 
evenin’ the news has spread around camp 
about the medicine boy that fights under 
the sun. He can hardly eat his supper for 
Injuns crowdin’ around takin’ a peek at 
him. The young women gaze at him; the 
old hags kiss him. Lindsay takes it all 
good hu'nored, barrin’ the old ladies kissin’ 
him, which he says don’t mix well with his 
supper. 

“The old buck, Wounded Hoss, is his 
name, is chief of the band. He tells the 
boy he’ll not be sent back, ’n’ there’s no 
danger of the traders follerin’ him, for a 
white man that follers the Piegans them 
days unless he’s lookin’ for trouble, is 
plumb silly. 
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How Lindsay 


“<The grass has grown twice since my 
two sons were killed by the Sioux,’ says the 
old chief. ‘My heart is on the ground; | 
am lonesome, but since the sun has sent 
me you, it is good. | will adopt you as my 
boy. I am old ’n’ my muscles are tired, 
very tired. My lodge is yours until you're 
old enough to take a woman. { have 
plenty ponies, ’n’ among ’em good buffalo 
hosses; you shall ride ’em ’n’ bring meat 
’n’ robes to my women. Child of the sun, 
it is good,’ ’n’ after that, until Lindsay had 
won his war name, he was known as Child 
of the Sun. 

“Next day his new father gives him a 
bow ’n’ otter skin quiver filled with steel- 
pointed arrows. The bow’s of fine make, 
chokecherry wood, wrapped ’n’ backed 
with sinew. With this rig, mounted on a 
fine pinto, the kid wouldn’t trade places 
with the president. 

“The first few days there ain’t nothin’ 
happens; Lindsay rides along with the 
bunch, learnin’ to handle his bow. This 
ain't no easy trick, for though a bow with 
an Injun behind it’s a nasty weapon, with a 
green hand it’s mighty near harmless. It 
takes an expert to pull an arrow back to 
the head, ’n’ it’s several years before Lind- 
say can get the knack ’n’ can drive his 
arrow to the feathers. The Injun pulls his 
string with three, ’n’ sometimes four, fin- 
gers with all his strength, ’n’ by gettin’ 
back of the ribs, ’n’ aimin’ forward, he’ll 
drive his arrow plumb to the lungs, ’n’ 
sometimes clean through a buffalo. 

“Lindsay’s enjoyin’ the life fine, barrin’ 
his everlastin’ longin’ for salt ’n’ sugar. 
He craves it all day ’n’ dreams about it 
nights; it’s months before he’s plumb 
weaned. 

“About the fourth evenin’ some scouts 
ride in with news of a big herd they’ve 
located a short ride north of ’em, so all 
hands prepare for a surround the next day. 
The kid’s so excited he don’t sleep much. 
All night long he can hear the tom-tom of 
the medicine man. It’s just breakin’ day 
when he wakes. Everybody ’n’ the dogs 
are up. Quittin’ the pile of robes, he 
throws the lodge door aside. The ponies 
are among the lodges; squaws ’n’ bucks 
are all busy pickin’ out their mounts. 
From the fires he can smell meat cookin’. 
Lookin’ around he spies his foster father 
wrapped to the eyes in his robe. He don’t 
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reccznize him in the dim light till he speaks. 

‘““My son, bring your rope ’n’ follow 
me,’ says Wounded Hoss. 

“Gettin’ his rawhide, Lindsay follows the 
old man among the ponies, ’n’ after two or 
three throws, gets his loop over a black 
pinto that is pointed out to him as his 
buffalo hoss. 

“While they’re eatin’, one of the kid’s 
foster mothers leads up three more ponies. 
Two of these is for Wounded Hoss; the 
other for his adopted boy. Injuns gen- 
erally led their buffalo hosses to the runnin’ 
ground, ’n’ that’s what these extra mounts 
is for. In them days a buffalo hoss was 
worth plenty of robes. This animal had 
to be sure-footed, long-winded ’n’ quick as 
a cat. It’s no bench of a hoss that'll lay 
long side of a buffalo cow while you’re 
droppin’ arrows or lead in her. He’s got 
to be a dodger, all same cow-hoss, ’cause a 
wounded cow’s liable to get ringy, or on 
the fight, ’n’ when she does she’s mighty 
handy with them black horns. An Injun’s 
sure proud of his buffalo hoss, ’n’ this ani- 
mal gets the best a savaze can give ’em. 

“Old Lindsay tells me that in winters, 
when there’s a bad storm, he’s seen ’em 
put these ponies in lodges, ’n’ squaws 
would bring grass that they’d cut with 
their knives or a kind of hoe they had for 
that purpose. 

“This white Injun says if he lives a thou- 
sand years, he’ll never forget that day. 
Just this bunch of riders is a sight worth 
seein’. There’s about two hundred bucks, 
youngsters ’n’ all, ’n’ ponies—well, there 
ain’t no color known to hoss flesh that ain’t 
there. Some of ‘em’s painted till you 
couldn't tell what shade of hide he wears. 
Each buck’s ridin’ an ordinary lookin’ 
cayuse, but the one he’s leadin’, or’s got a 
light boy ridin’, is sure gay ’n’ gaudy, with 
tail ’n’ foretop tied up ’n’ decked with 
feathers. Maybe he’s got a medicine bag 
hangin’ in his mane to make him strong ’n’ 
lucky. Paint’s smeared regardless ’n’ 
there’s pictures all over him. 

“Barrin’ some old coffee-cooler mumblin’ 
a prayer, or a pony clearin’ his nostrils, 
these riders are joggin’ along pretty near as 
noiseless as a band of ghosts. Barefooted 
ponies on well-grassed sod travel mighty 
silent, ’n’ the savages ain’t doin’ no talkin’ 
except with their hands. This is where 
sign talk comes in handy. In quiet 
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weather the mumble of a dozen men will 
travel for miles, but with hand talk, a 
thousand Injuns might be within gunshot 
‘n’ you’d never know it. Buffalo, like 
most four-footed animals, are wind-readers; 
but there ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
their hearin’, so after gettin’ the wind right, 
Mister Injun makes a sneak. There ain't 
nobody capable of givin’ him lessons in the 
art of hidin’ or sneakin’. It’s been proved; 
for years they played ‘I Spy’ with Uncle 
Sam, ’n’ most of the time Uncle was ‘It.’ 

“They ain’t gone four miles when a 
scout looms up on a butte 'n’ signals with 
his robe. This signal causes ’em all to 
spread out, ’n’ every Injun slides from his 
pony ‘n’ starts backin’ out of his cowskin 
shirt ’n’ skinnin’ his leggin’s. ’Tain’t a 
minute till they’re all stripped to the clout 
’n’ moccasins, forkin’ their ponies, naked 
like themselves. barrin’ two half-hitches of 
rawhide on the under jaw. That sign 
from the butte means the herd’s in sight ’n’ 
close. When they’re all mounted, the 
scout on the butte swings his robe a couple 
of times around his head ’n’ drops it. Be- 
fore it hits the ground every pony’s runnin’, 
with a red rider quirtin’ him down the 
hind leg, ’n’ the hoofs of the ponies leavin’ 
little curls of dust in the yellow grass be- 
hind ‘em. When they top the raise the 
herd shows—a couple of thousand, all 
spread out grazin’. But seein’ these red 
hunters pilin’ down on ’em, their heads 
leave the grass. One look’s a plenty, ’n’ 
with tails straightened they start lum- 
berin’ together. It ain’t long till they're 





bunched, millin’ ’n’ churnin’ all same 
spotted cattle. 

“When Lindsay gets to ’em the dust’s 
rollin’ so he just gets a glimpse now ’n’ 
agin of his naked brothers emptyin’ their 
quivers. He notices Mister Injun pull five 
or six arrows at a draw, holdin’ the extras 
in his mouth ’n’ bow hand, ’n’ the way he’s 
got of turnin’ ’ern loose don’t troub!c him 
none. Above the rumble ’n’ gruntin’ of 
these animals, he faintly hears now ’n’ 
agin the report of a fuke, or sawed-off flint- 
lock, or the quick, sharp yelp of the Injun 
as he sends his arrow home. Barrin’ this, 
it’s all dust ’n’ rumble. 

“Lindsay singles out a cow for his meat. 
The dodgin’ of his pony mighty near un- 
loads him, but by hookin’ his toes under 
the fore leg, Injun fashion, he manages to 
keep his hoss under him. The kid downs 
the cow all right, but he tells me she re- 
sembles a porcupine; her hide’s bristlin’ 
with arrows when his quiver’s empty 'n’ 
she lays down. After the run’s over, 
they’ve made a killin’ of about three hun- 
dred. While the squaws are skinnin’, 
Lindsay Junches on raw liver like any other 
Injun. Looks like this short run has turned 
him savage. 

““My boy,’ says Lindsay, finishin’ his 
yarn, openin’ ’n’ shuttin’ his hands like an 
Injun, ’n’ | savvy he’s countin’ winters, 
‘that’s been sixty-five years ago, as near as 
I can figure. I run buffalo till the whites 
cleaned ‘em out, but that’s the day | 
turned Injun, ’n’ | ain’t cut my hair 
since.’” 
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OUTDOOR 


AFIELD WITH A BLIND 
NATURALIST 


“THE ways of the woods and trails are 

hidden from him who, having eyes, 
has not learned how to use them. For the 
greenhorn, however, there is something 
singularly encouraging in this story of a 
man who, even though he is sightless, has 
made himself a master of woodcraft and 
has developed an unusual capacity to enjoy 
his nature studies and outdoor life. Clar- 
ence Hawkes has written entertainingly 
and with a sure and confident touch of the 
life in the open, and it is likely that few of 
his readers would surmise that he is a blind 
man. How he works and learns, and what 


the out-doors means to him, are perhaps 
best glimpsed in the following interview 


with the blind naturalist: 

“There is but one real test of a man in 
the woods and that is his ability to see. If 
he cannot see, he might as well sit at home 
on his back porch. On the other hand, it 
is easy to see a fresh track in the snow, but 
to comprehend a dozen things told by this 
track which are lost on the casual observer 
is to see with understanding, to know with 
the inner vision. It has seemed to me that 
the most impressive facts in the store- 
house of nature are perceived or felt rather 
than seen with the eyes. Any farmer, for 
example, might have seen the flight of 
water-fowl which attracted the attention 
of Bryant on that autumn afternoon; but 
only a poet could have perceived the great 
truth of God in nature, and the deep 
significance of the spring and fall migration. 
Therefore I contend that an understanding 
heart is as important in nature study as a 
bright pair of eyes, and even more so. 

“I can take my friends afield and, with- 
out eyes, show them many a bird or squirrel 
or flower or tree which they have failed to 
notice, simply because they were trying to 
see the whole horizon at once. When the 
wind rustles the tree-tops, or from the 
vernal earth there arises that whisper that 
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proclaims springtime, do you who have 
your sight see the hidden forces of nature? 

“What a dullard you are not to see these 
things that are happening all about you. 
When you sit on the cushion of fragrant 
needles at the foot of the old pine and hold 
your breath while the tree talks its im- 
memorial language, do you understand its 
speech through your hearing, or are its 
tones heard and understood in your soul? 
There is a jay’s nest in the top of this old 
tree, but neither the pine needles nor the 
brown cones told me the secret. Do you 
not hear a soft call and the flutter of wings 
as the old jay flew away, and then a strident 
squawk in a distant tree-top? Ten to one 
this jay is a thief who has dispossessed the 
rightful owner of the nest. If justice were 
done the sheriff of the woodland would be 
called at once and the usurping fledglings 
evicted. 

“What was that rustle in the thicket 
yonder, a rabbit or squirrel? Neither, for 
rabbits stay on the ground and squirrels 
do not climb anything as slender as witch 
hazel. It was a bird, probably some vireo 
or thrush. How do | know the thicket is 
witch hazel? Why should | not? The 
most noticeable scent in the fragrance of 
the woods which the morning sun is steep- 
ing is the smell of witch hazel. 

“Did vou hear the swish of a bough as it 
sprang back to its accustomed place? That 
was a squirrel. He likes to jump from the 
branches of one tree to another, making his 
way through the woods without touching 
his dainty feet to Mother Earth. You did 
not see him? Wait till he sees you and 
what a scolding and barking he will set 
up because you have invaded his private 
domains. Listen! Now he is clattering 
away like a small fury. The jay will hear 
him and shout the news from his tree-top: 
‘Look out, two men in the woods—still 
sitting under the old pine.’ The jay is a 
busy tell-tale, and he has saved many a 
game bird in his time by his warnings. 

“The more abstruse problems of wood- 
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craft most interest me. I do not much 
care whether the red squirrel makes a 
business of eating partridge’s eggs, or 
occasionally robs a nest for sport. | am 
not certain whether the woodpecker’s nest 
is always on the east side of the tree, but 
the birds and squirrels in their song and 
chatter | do know and find delight in. | 
know the songs and calls and cries of alarm 
of about sixty birds, including ten game 
birds. One can construct a rare woodland 
orchestra with that number of pieces, es- 
pecially when all are singing different parts. 

“The call of the cuckoo and the quail 
when rain threatens, the flocking of song 
birds and the flight of water-fowl, and the 
places of these events in the human calen- 
dar, the muskrat and the wild goose 
weather prognostications; these are prob- 
lems which meet the naturalist and appeal 
to the poet’s imagination. | can never 
forget one glimpse | had of the great south- 
ward procession when | was a boy, and 
before my sight was taken from me. It 
was in the middle of November and the 
earth was mantled in a heavy fog. | was 
in the pasture searching for young cattle, 
and was waiting on a commanding hill for 
the fog to lift. While sitting on a rock, a 
great gray goose rushed out of the mist, 
hurtled by me almost at arm’s length, and 
was swallowed behind the gray curtain of 
fog. 1 saw his outstretched neck and his 
black webbed feet and the white crescent 
on his breast, and then he was gone like a 
ghost. Then | heard the strong, steady 
swish, swish of wings all around me, and | 
crouched lower and lower on the rock and 
waited in a quiver of excitement. Close in 
the wake of the old gander went one after 
another of the flock, each flashing through 
my scanty horizon of eight or ten feet and 
vanishing in the fog. Every one was 
plainly seen for an instant and then became 
a fleeting memory. How my young heart 
thumped as | lay there and counted forty 
of those magnificent water-fowl as they 
swept by almost within reach of my hand. 

“Had | not been given the keenest of 
vision for the first fourteen years of my 
life, and had not those young eyes been 
ever alert for new impressions, | should 
have despaired of pursuing nature studies 
in after years. But in some mysterious 
manner the sensitive plates exposed in my 
youth secured perfect pictures of each pass- 
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ing season and of a multitude of the vary- 
ing aspects of nature. For twenty-two 
years these plates have remained in the 
dark room of the soul until to-day each 
film holds a picture of remarkable bril- 
liancy and fidelity to detail. Only the 
slightest sound or scent is needed to slip 
the slide and throw the picture on the 
screen of my memory. The ‘honk’ of a 
wild goose, for example, brings back to me 
with startling clearness that morning in the 
fog in the pasture, and again I see the flock 
rushing southward. 

“When the wind of a May morning, 
fresh from its ramble through the orchards, 
fills my nostrils with a ravishing sweetness, 
the apple-blossom ‘slide’ is withdrawn. 
Then there appears on the screen a gnarled 
and twisted old apple tree, one that stood 
in the back yard of a certain farmhouse 
when I was a boy. The morning sunlight 
slants through the boughs glorifying in 
rosy tinted light a mass of pink and white 
loveliness. Thus each season has its own 
pictures and thev are waiting for the sug- 
gestion that will bring them to my mind as 
vital and joyous as when the eyes of my 
childhood first beheld them. 

“Thus it is that | am able to link the 
impressions of things which | have seen 
with those of the world that | feel and hear, 
and the twofold knowledge shows me the 
trail leading to the heart of the woods, and 
gives me the golden key to unlock a few of 
the secrets of the craft of the out-doors.”’ 


CAPTAIN HEALY 
A MODERN PIONEER 


ITH the passing of the American 

frontier there will soon vanish a 
race of men who have lived epics anc 
epochs in their generation, men who have 
built an empire which they survive 
to see transformed from a wilderness, to 
cities linked by railroads and telephones. 
In no other nation, for example, could 
there be found a man like Captain John J. 
Healy, in his time soldier, gold-miner, free- 
trader, scout, Indian fighter, sheriff, ex- 
plorer, promoter and capitalist. He is still 
busied with large enterprises in Alaska, 
with no thought of seeking rest or retire- 
ment. Yet as a strapping young Irish im- 
migrant of eighteen, he enlisted as a private 
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in the Second United States Dragoons, and 


saw active service in the Mormon and 
Indian campaigns in Utah long before the 
Civil War. This experience made a West- 
erner of him, one of the pioneer breed, 
and he turned his back on the civilization 
of the East. As a miner, he was one of 
the discoverers of the famous diggings of 
Florence, Idaho, in 1861, and from that 
bonanza rush he drifted to the storied 
territory of the Upper Missouri. 

Montana was then in the hands of 
Indians and fur traders, and young Healy 
preferred chasing furs to seeking gold. 
Before he became an Indian trader, how- 
ever, he tried his hand at several things, 
as was the fashion among the bold and ad- 
venturous spirits who flocked into the un- 
tamed West. He hearkened to the call of 
the Comstock Lode, and was one of the 
early settlers of Virginia City, and stayed in 
the most famous silver camp of history 
through the red days of the Vigilantes. 

Later he camped on what later became 
the site of the capital of Montana and was 
elected to the first Legislature of that terri- 
tory. Declining his honor, he moved on 
to Fort Benton which was then the trading 
outlet fer the whole Northwest. Healy 
was not inclined to accept the terms of the 
powerful fur-trading companies which 
ruled that region, and he became an inde- 
pendent or free trader, establishing a post 
on Sun River. 

The Indians were hostile, and the few 
settlers were unable to obtain military pro- 
tection. In order to keep from being 
wiped out by the Blackfeet, the settlers 
organized a force of their own called “The 
Sun River angers,” with Irish John Healy 
as captain. The ex-private of Dragoons 
proceeded to clear the range of hostiles 
with neatness and dispatch. Well pleased 
with this campaign, Healy dared to invade 
Canada at the head of a band of free 
traders, and throw down the gauntlet to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The purpose 
of the movement was to secure the trade 
of the free trappers who had gone up into 
that rich territory. The militant fame of 


Healy had traveled far, for in order to 
drive out this invasion of American traders, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company organized a 
volunteer force of two hundred and fifty 
With an artillery de- 
in reserve this mounted force 


men at Fort Carry. 
tachment 
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marched to attack the formidable defenses 
of Healy’s post, Fort Whoop-Up, expect- 
ing to meet a regiment of “desperadoes 
and cut-throats.” To their chagrin, they 
found Healy and two other orderly and 
peacable Americans who were tending to 
their own business. _Outnumbered, Healy 
retired with the honors of war, but the 
force organized against him remained in 
the field as a mounted troop to patrol the 
frontier, and became the nucleus of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. 

Returning to Fort Benton, Healy was 
made sheriff of Choteau County, which 
was half as big as the whole of New England. 
Healy bent his energies to the task of 
cleaning out the road agents, horse thieves, 
and “‘bad men” who made that part of 
Montana hazardous and tumultuous. He 
was sheriff for eight years, and his daring 
was considered notable even in Montana, 
for he always made his arrests’ single- 
handed, and although an expert shot, he 
never took the life of a white man. 

By 1885, Montana was getting too civi- 
lized for a man of Captain Healy’s stamp, 
so he pulled up stakes and went to Alaska. 
Among the Chilkats at Dyea he built a 
trading post, and set to work to break 
down the high-handed monopoly of the 
chief who controlled all the packing of 
goods into that country. Having suc- 
ceeded in enabling white miners to enter 
the Yukon country without being attacked 
or held up, the Chilkats were won over 
from violent hostility to such terms of 
admiring friendship for a strong man that 
they made him a chief. This honor 
pleased Healy because after he had fought 
the Blackfeet in Montana, they respected 
him to the extent of making him a warrior 
of the Elk band. He had twice proved 
that an honest enemy can become the best 
kind of a friend. 

For three years Captain Healy explored 
the coast of Alaska in those early days, 
looking for passes into the interior. He 
was three times shipwrecked, but escaped 
to join the first gold rush into that country. 
He saw the possibilities of the territory, 
and advocated a railroad over White Pass 
so far ahead of his time that the miners 
laughed at him as a crazy-headed fool. 

When gold was discovered on Forty 
Mile Creek, Captain Healy came out of the 
wilderness long enough to organize a trad- 
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John J. Healy—pioneer. 


ing company which pushed its agents up 
the Yukon and locked horns with the 
powerful Alaska Commercial Company 
which wished to keep the miners out and 
preserve the territory as a fur-trading 
country. When gold was found on the 
Yukon, Captain Healy was ready for busi- 
ness with a fleet-of river steamers. By 
this time he was an “old timer” in Alaska, 
“and was considered the best posted man 
in the territory. 

It was he who suggested to Baron de 
Lobel, the French engineer, the monumen- 
tal idea of ‘““The Trans-Alaskan-Siberian- 
Railway,” with a tunnel beneath Behring 


Straits. Captain Healy is not a visionary, 
and he believes that some day will see a 
million population in Alaska, and the brown 
tundras of Eastern Siberia covered with a 
vast and busy multitude of settlers get- 
ting rich from the mineral deposits. Then 
the railroad will become a reality. 

Captain Healy has lived to see more 
startling dreams than this come true. A 
pioneer who has beheld great states built 
out of a wilderness wherein he fought sav- 
ages in his youth, is entitled to hold big 
conception of the future greatness of the 
undeveloped countries which he has helped 
to wrest from the frontier. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
FACE TO FACE 


DID not care to see Col- 
onel Meriwether on busi- 
| ness matters, important 
as these were. He passed 
# on through to his seat 
in Albermarle without 
stopping in our valley 
longer than over night. 1 wrote a letter to 
my agents at Huntington, with the request 
that they should inform Colonel Meri- 
we‘her at once on the business situation, 
sinve now he was in touch by mail. The 
alt ~native was offered him of taking over 
my father’s interests through these credi- 
tors, accepting them as partners, or pur- 
chasing their rights; or of doing what my 
father had planned to do for him, which 
was to care individually for the joint ac- 
count, and then to allot each partner a 
divided interest, carrying a clear title. 

All these business matters | explained 
fully to my mother. Then, seeing it could 
not be evaded, | told her also what had 
occurred at the village the night previous. 
“So now,” | said, ““] am soon to marry 
Grace Sheraton.”’ She sat silent for a long 





time. 
“Thee is like thy father,’ she said 
finally. ‘I shall not try to change thee. 


Go, then, thy own way. Only hear me, 
thee is doing wrong to think of such a 
marriage; a thousand times worse wrong 
if thee should remain one moment after 
such a wrongful marriage is over, if truly 
it must ever be.” 

But so I went to Dixiana Farm that day. 
Under my arm | bore a certain roll of 
crinkled hide. 

This was on the morning of Wednesday, 
in November, the day following the na- 
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tional election in the year 1860. News 
traveled more slowly then, but we in our 
valley might expect news from Washington 
by noon of that day. If Lincoln won, then 
the South would secede. Two nations in- 
evitably would be formed, and if necessary, 
issue would be joined between them as soon 
as the leaders could formulate their plans 
for war. This much was generally con- 
ceded; and it was conceded also that the 
South would begin, if war should come, 
with an army well supplied with munitions 
of war and led by the ablest men who ever 
served under the old flag—such men as 
Lee, Jackson, Early, Smith, Stuart— 
scores and hundreds trained in arms at 
West Point or at the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington—men who would be 
loyal to their states and to the South at 
any cost. 

Our state was divided, our valley es- 
pecially so, peace sentiment there being 
strong. The entire country was but a 
magazine, needing only a spark to cause 
explosion. It was conceded that by noon 
we should know whether or not this explo- 
sion was to come. Few of us _ there, 
whether Unionists or not, had much better 
than contempt for the uncouth figure of 
the man from the West, Lincoln, that most 
pathetic figure of our history, greatest of 
our great men. All of us, Unionists or 
Secessionists, dreaded to hear of his elec- 
tion. 

Colonel Sheraton met me at the door, 
his face flushed, his brew frowning. He 
was all politics. “‘Have you any news?” 
he demanded. “Have you heard from 
Leesburg, Washington?” 

“Not as yet,’’ | answered, “but there 
should be messages from Leesburg within 
the next few hours.’’ We had no telegraph 
in our valley at that time. 








| 


7 : Drawing by George Wright. 
s we joined he made a cut to the left. 
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“| have arranged with the postmaster to 
let us all know up here the instant he gets 
word,”’ said Sheraton. “If that black 
abolitionist, Lincoln, wins, they’re going 
to fire one anvil shot in the street, and we 
can hear it this far. If the South wins, 
then two anvils, as fast as they can load. 
So, Mr. Cowles, if we hear a single shot, it 
is war—waer, | tell you. 

“But come in,”’ he added hastily. “I 
keep you waiting. | learn that you have 
returned from a very successful journey. 
We are all pleased to know it. | offer you 
my hand, sir. My daughter has advised 
me of her decision and your own. Your 
conduct throughout, Mr. Cowles, has been 
above reproach, and | could want no bet- 
ter son to join my family.’ His words, 
spoken in ignorance, cut me unbearably. 

“Colonel Sheraton,” | said to him, “my 
conduct has not been in the least above 
reproach, and your daughter has not told 
you all that she ought to have told.” 

We had entered the great dining-room 
as we talked, and he was drawing me to his 
great sideboard with hospitable intent, to 
which at that moment | could not yield. 
Now, however, we were interrupted. 

A door opened at the side of the room, 
where a narrow stairway ran down from 
the second floor. There appeared to us 
the short, stocky figure, the iron gray 
mane, of our friend, Dr. Samuel Bond, 
physician for two counties thereabout, 
bachelor, benefactor, man of charity, 
despite his lancet and his calomel. 

“Ah, Doctor,’’ tegan Colonel Sheraton, 
“here is our young friend back from his 
travels again. I’m going to tell you now, 
as | think | may, that there is every hope 
the Cowles family will win in this legal 
tangle. We shall not lose our neighbors, 
after all, nor have ay damned strangers 
breaking into our country where they 
don’t belong. Old Virginia, as she was, 
and forever, gentlemen! Join us, Doctor. 
You see, Mr. Cowles,” he added to me, 
“Doctor Bond has stopped in as he passed 
by, for a look at my daughter, who seems 
a trifle indisposed this morning—nothing 
in the least serious, of course.” 

We all turned again as the front door 
opened. Harry Sheraton came in. 

“Come, son,’ exclaimed his father. 
“Draw up, draw up with us. Pour us a 


drink around, son, for the success of our 
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two families. You, Doctor, are glad as | 
am, that I know.’ 

We stood now where we had slowly ad- 
vanced toward the great sideboard. But 
Doctor Bond was not glad. He paused, 
looking strangely at me and at our host. 
“Harry,” said he, “suppose you go look in 
the hall for my saddle bags—I have left my 
medicine case.” 

The young man turned, but for no reason 
apparently, stopped at the door, and pres- 
ently joined us again. 

“May I ask for Miss Grace this morning, 
Doctor,” | began politely. 

“Yes,”” interjected Colonel Sheraton. 
“How's the girl? How's the girl? She 
ought to be with us this minute— a mo- 
ment like this, you know.” 

Doctor Bond looked at us still gravely. 
He turned from me to Colonel Sheraton, 
and again to Harry Sheraton. “Harry,” 
said he sternly. “Didn’t you hear me? 
Get out!” 

We three were left alone. “Jack, | must 
see you a moment alone,” said Doctor 
Bond to me. 

“What's up,” demanded Colonel Shera- 
ton sharply. “What’s the mystery? It 
seems to me I’m interested in everything 
proper here. What’s wrong, Doctor, is my 
girl sick?” 

“Yes,” said the physician. 

“What's wrong?” 

“She needs aid,” said the old wire hair 
slowly. 

“Can you not give it then? 
your business?” 

“No, sir. It belongs to another pro- 
fession,” said Doctor Bond, taking snuff 
and brushing his nose with his immense red 
kerchief. 

Colonel Sheraton looked at him for the 
space of a full minute, but got no further 
word. “‘Damn your soul, sir,” he thundered, 
“explain yourself. What do you mean?” 
He turned fiercely upon me. “Sir, there’s 
only one meaning | can guess. Damn you, 
sir, what’s wrong? Are you to blame?” 

| faced him fairly now. ‘“‘I am so ac- 
cused by her,” I answered slowly. 

“What! What!” 

“| shall not lie about it. It is not neces- 
sary for me to accuse a girl of falsehood. | 
only say, let us have this wedding, and have 
it soon. I so agreed with Miss Grace last 
night.” 





Is not that 























The old man sprang at me like a mad- 
dened tiger, his eyes glaring about the room 
for a weapon. He saw it—a long knife 
with ivory handle and inlaid blade, lying 
on the ledge where I myself had placed 
it when | last was there. Doctor Bond 
sprang between him and the knife. | also 
caught Colonel Sheraton and held him fast. 
“Wait!” I said. “Wait. Let us have it 
all understood plainly. Then let us take 
it up in any way you Sheratons prefer.” 

“Stop, | say,” cried the stern-faced doc- 
tor, as honest a man | think, as ever drew 
the breath of life. He hurled his sinewy 
form against Colonel Sheraton again as | 
released him. “That boy is lying to us 
both, I tell you. I say he’s not to blame, 
and I know it. I know it, | say. Listen, 
you, Sheraton—you shall not harm a man 
who has lied like this, like a gentleman, to 
save you and your girl.” 

“Damn you both,” sobbed the struggling 
man. “Let me go, let me alone. Didn't 
| hear him—didn’t you hear him—didn’t 
he admit it?’ He broke free and stood 
panting in the center of the room, we be- 
tween him and the weapon. “Harry,” he 
called out sharply. The door burst open 
and his son came in. 

“A gun—my pistol—get me something. 
Arm yourself—we’ll kill these——”’ 

“Harry,” I called out to him in turn. 
“Do nothing of the sort. You'll have me 
to handle in this. Some things I'll endure, 
but not all things, always—I swear I'll 
stand this no longer, from all of you or any 
of you. Listen, | say—it is as Doctor Bond 
says. I am guiltless of any harm or wish 
of harm to any woman of this family. But 
don’t think you can crowd me, or force me 
to do what | do not freely offer.” 

“It is true,” said Doctor Bond. ‘I tell 
you, what he says could not by any possi- 
bility be anything else but true. Certain 
things admit no denial.” 

Colonel Sheraton felt about him for a 
chair, and sank down, his gray face 
dropped in his hands. He was a proud 
man and one of courage. It irked him sore 
that revenge must wait. 

“Now,” said I, “I have something to 
add. I hoped that a part of my story 
could be hid forever. But now | can no 
longer shield her, or myself, or any of you. 
We'll have to go to the bottom now.” 

I flung out on the table the roll which all 
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the time | had held under my arm—the 
ragged hide, holding writings placed there 
by my hand and that of another. 

“This,” | said, ‘I thought to hide from 
you all forever, but now it must be shown 
to you all. Colonel Sheraton, | have been 
very gravely at fault. I was alone for 
some months in the wilderness with an- 
other woman. | loved her very much. | 
forgot your daughter, because | found | 
loved her less. Through force of circum- 
stances I lived with this woman very closely 
for some months. We foresaw no immedi- 
ate release. I loved her, and she loved me. 
We made this contract of marriage between 
us. It was never enforced. We never 
were married, because that contract was 
never signed by us both. Here it is. 
Examine it.” 

It lay there before us. 1 saw its words 
again stare up at me. I saw once more a 
different and happier world, as | witnessed, 
blurring before my eyes, the words: “/, 
Jobn Cowles—I, Ellen Meriwether—take 
thee—take thee—for better, for worse—till 
death do us part.” 

“Harry,” said I, turning on him swiftly. 
“Your father is old. This is for you and 
me, I think. I shall be at your service 
soon.” 

His face paled. But that of his father 
was now very old and gray. 

“Treachery,” he murmured. ‘Treach- 
ery! You slighted my girl. By God, sir, 
she should not marry you though she died. 
This——” he put out his hand. 

“No,” I said to him, “stop. This is 
mine. The question for you is only in 
regard to the punishment. We are four 
men here, and it seems to me that first of 
all we owe protection to the woman who 
needs it! Ah, it was Gordon Orme, Colonel 
Sheraton, I do not doubt——__ Sir, | found 
him in your yard here at midnight, when | 
last was here. And, sir, there was a light 
—a light——”’ | tried to smile, though | 
fear my face was only distorted. “I 
agreed with your daughter that it was with- 
out question a light that some servant had 
left by chance at a window.” 

I wish never to hear again such a groan 
as broke from that old man’s lips. He was 
sunken and broken when he put out his 
hand to me. “Boy,” said he, “have 
mercy. Forgive. Can you—could you 
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“Can you yourself forgive this,” I an- 
swered, pointing to the scroll. 1 admit to 
you | love Ellen Meriwether yet, and al- 
ways will. Sir, if | married your daughter, 
it could only be to leave her within the 
hour.” 

Silence fell upon all of us. None moved 
but Doctor Bond; who, glasses upon nose, 
bent over the blurred hide, studying it. 

“Colonel Sheraton,” said he at length, 
“it seems to me that we have no quarrel 
here. Mr. Cowles has given every proof 
we can demand—we could not ask more of 
any man. He wishes, at great cost to him- 
self, to do what he can to save your girl’s 
happiness and honor. He admits his own 
fault. He offers for it a price very terrible 
for a man to pay. 

“But wait a minute——” he raised a 
hand as Colonel Sheraton stirred. “I have 
something else to say. As it chances, | am 
curious in other professions than my own— 
| read in the law sometimes, again in 
theology, literature. | wish to be an 
educated man so far as | may be. Now I 
say to you, from my reading in the law, a 
strong question arises in my mind whether 
or not John Cowles and Ellen Meriwether, 
who wrote this covenant of marriage, are 
not at this moment man and wife!” 

A sigh broke in concert from all within 
that room. The next moment, | know not 
how, we were all four of us bending above 
the scroll. ‘See there,’’ went on the old 
doctor. “There is a definite, mutual 
promise, a consideration moving from each 
side, the same consideration in each case, 
the promise from each bearing the same 
intent and value, and having the same 
qualifying clauses. The contract is defin- 
ite, it is dated. It is evidently the record 
of a unaminous intent and frame of mind 
between the two making it at that time. 
It is signed and sealed in full by one party, 
no doubt in his own hand. It is written 
and acknowledged by the other party in 
her own hand——” 

“But not signed!’ | broke in. ‘‘See, it 
is not signed. She said she would sign it 
one letter each week—weeks and weeks— 
until, at last, this, our engagement, should 
with the last letter make our marriage. 
Gentlemen,” I said to them, “it was an 
honest contract. It was all the formality 
we could have, all the ceremony we could 
employ. It was all that we could do.” 








“It was enough,” said Doctor Bond 
dryly, taking snuff. “It was a wedding.” 

“Impossible!” declared Colonel Shera- 
ton. 

“Impossible? Not in the least,” said 
the doctor, “and invalid only upon one 
ground. It might be urged that the mar- 
riage was not consummated. But in the 
courts that would be a matter of proof. | 
say, as this stands, the contract is a definite 
one, agreeing to do a definite thing, namely, 
to enter into the state of marriage. The 
question of the uncompleted signature does 
not invalidate it, nor indeed come into the 
matter at all. It is only a question 
whether that signature, so far as it goes, 
means the identity of the Ellen Meriwether 
who wrote the clause preceding it. It is a 
question of identification solely. Nothing 
appears on this contract stipulating that 
she must sign her full name before the 
marriage can take place. That verbal 
agreement, which Mr. Cowles mentions, 
does not in law effect a written agreement. 
This written contract must, in the law, be 
construed just as it stands—under its own 
phrasing, by its own evidence. The ap- 
parent evidence is that the person be- 
ginning this signature was Ellen Meri- 
wether, the same who wrote the last clause 
of the contract—the hand-writing is the 
same—the supposition is that it is the 
same, and the burden of proof would lie on 
the one denying it. 

“Gentlemen, | take Mr. Cowles’ word as 
to acts before and after this contract. | 
think he has shown to us that he is a 
gentleman. In that part of the world, very 
different from this world, he acted like a 
gentleman. There, he was for the time 
freed of the covenant of society. Now, 
thrown again under the laws of society, he 
again shows to us that he is a gentleman 
here as much as there. We cannot reason 
trom that world to this. I say, I hope |] 
am big enough to say, that we cannot blame 
him from that world to this. We can 
exact of a man that he shall be a gentleman 
in ezther one of those worlds, but we cannot 
exact it of him to be the same gentleman in 
both. 

“Now the question comes, to which of 
these worlds belongs John Cowles? The 
court will say that this bit of hide is a wed- 
ding ceremony. Gentlemen,” he smiled 
grimly. ‘‘We need all the professions here 
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to-day—medicine, ministry and law! At 
least, Colonel Sheraton, | think we need 
legal counsel before we go on with any 
more weddings for this young man here.”’ 

“But there is no record of this,” | said. 
“There is no execution in duplicate.” 

“No,” said the doctor calmly. “It is 
only a question of which.world you elect. 
It is only a question of morals. If this 
record here should be destroyed, you would 
leave the other party with no proof on her 
side of the case.” 

He brushed off his nose again, and took 
a short turn from the table, his head 
dropped in thought. “It is customary,” 
he said dryly, as he turned to me, “‘to give 
the wife the wedding certificate. The law, 
the ministry, and the profession of medi- 
cine, all unite in their estimate of the rela- 
tive value of marital faithfulness as be- 
tween the sexes.” 

| walked to the mantel and took up the 
long knife that lay there. I returned to 
the table, and with one long stroke ripped 
the hide in two and threw the two pieces 
into the grate. 

“That is my proof,” said I, “that Ellen 
Meriwether needs no marriage certificate.” 

Colonel Sheraton staggered to me, his 
hand trembling, outstretched. ‘‘ Then you 
can—you will——’”’ 

“It is proof also,” I went on, “that | 
shall never see her again, any more than | 
shall see Grace Sheraton again after | have 
married her. What happens after that is 
not my business. It is my _ business, 
Colonel Sheraton, and yours, and your 
son’s, to find Gordon Orme. | claim him 
first. If 1 do not kill him—then you—and 
you last, Harry.” 

“Gentlemen, is it all agreed?” | asked in 
conclusion. I tossed the knife back on the 
mantel, and turned my back to it and 
them. We were silent for a time. 

“Jack,” said my old wire hair, Doctor 
Bond, “‘I pray God I may never see this 
done again to any man.” 

“Is it agreed?” I asked of Colonel Shera- 
ton sternly. 

His trembling hand sought mine. ‘‘Yes,’ 
he said. “Our quarrel is discharged, and 
more than so. Harry, shake hands with 
Mr. Cowles. Our quarrel runs now to Mr. 
Orme. To-morrow we start for Carolina, 
where we had his last address. Mr. Cowles, 
my heart bleeds, it bleeds, sir, for you. But 
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for her also—for her up there. The court 
shall free you quickly and quietly, as soon 
as can be done. It is you who have freed 
us all. I know what it has cost you.” 
His face was gray, but the dignity of 
sorrow sat on him. 

But it was not the courts that freed us. 
None of us ever sought actual knowledge 
of what agency really undid the skein. 
The time came swiftly for us all to draw 
the cloak of secrecy about one figure of 
this story, and to shield her in it forever. 
Again we were interrupted. The door at 
the stair burst open. A black maid, 
breathless, broke into the room. 

“She’s a settin’ there—Miss Grace just 
a settin’ there——”’ she began, and choked 
and stammered. 

“What is it?” cried Doctor Bond sharply, 
and sprang at the door. I heard him go 
up the stairs lightly as though he were a 
boy. We all followed, plying the girl with 
questions. 

“| went in to make up the room,” blub- 
bered she, “‘an’ she was just asettin’ there, 
an’ | spoke to her an’ she didn’t answer— 
an’ I called to her, an’ she didn’t an- 
swer—she’s just a settin’ there right now.” 

As a cloud sweeps over a gray, broken 
moor, so now horror swept upon us in our 
distress and grief. We paused one mo- 
ment to listen, then went on to see what 
we knew we must see. 

I say that we men of Virginia were slow 
to suspect a woman. I hope we were also 
slow to gossip regarding one. Not one of 
us ever asked Doctor Bond a question, 
fearing lest we might learn what perhaps 
he knew. 

He stood beyond her now, his head 
bowed, his hand touching her wrist, feeling 
for the pulse that was no longer there. The 
solemnity of his face was louder than 
speech. -It seemed to me that | heard his 
silent demand that we should all hold our 
peace forever. 

Grace Sheraton, her lips just parted in a 
little crooked smile such as she might have 
worn when she was a child, sat at a low 
dressing table, staring directly into the 
wide mirror which swung before her at its 
back. Her left arm lay at length along 
the table. Her right, with its hand under 
her cheek and chin, supported her head, 
which leaned but slightly to one side. She 
gazed into her own face, into her own 
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heart, into the mystery of life and its 
double worlds, | doubt not. She could 
not tell us what she had learned. 

Her father stepped to her side, opposite 
the old doctor. I heard sobs as they 
placed her upon her little white bed, still 
with that little crooked smile upon her 
face, as though she were young, very 
young. 

I went to the, window, and Harry, | 
think, was close behind me. Before me 
lay the long reaches of our valley, shimmer- 
ing in the midday autumn sun. It seemed 
a scene of peace and not of tragedy. 

But even as | looked, there came rolling 
up our valley, slowly, almost as though 
visible, the low, deep boom of the signal 
gun from the village below. It carried 
news, the news from America. 

We started, all of us. I saw Colonel 
Sheraton half look up as he stood,- bent 
over the bed. Thus, stunned by horror 
as we were, we waited. It was along time, 
an interminable time, moments, minutes, 
it seemed to me, until there must have 
been time for the repetition of the signal, 
if there was to be one. 

There was no second sound. The signal 
was alone, single, ominous. 

“Thark God! Thank God!” cried Col- 
onel Sheraton, swinging his hands aloft, 
tears rolling down his old gray cheeks. 
“It is war! Now we may find forgetful- 
ness!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE RECKONING 


So it was war. If the South, in ignor- 
ance, had in one set of conditions sinned, 
now it was to be judged by another order 
and another day. We drew apart into 
hostile camps. There arose two centers, 
each claiming government, each planning 
war, Washington and Richmond. I had 
seen the flag of the free frontier. I knew 
that only loyalty to their home lands 
would make the Army men take arms 
against it. They did so with heavy hearts, 
none with heavier heart than Lee himself. 
Some could not bring themselves to do so, 
such men as Colonel Meriwether, Virginian 
born and bred in the traditions of the 
South. It was a time when each must 
choose for himself. As for me, I pledged 
myself to follow the flag of the frontier, 
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wherever it might go. During the winter 
I busied myself, and when the gun of Sum- 
ter came on that sad day of April, | was 
ready with a company of volunteers who 
had known some months of drill, at least, 
and who had been good enough to elect me 
for their captain. 

My mother, all for peace, was gray and 
silent over all these things, and she wept 
when she saw me in uniform and belt. 
“See,” she said, ‘we freed our slaves long 
ago. We thought as the North thinks. 
This war is not for the Society of Friends.” 
But she saw my father’s blood in me again, 
and sighed. “Go, then,” she said. 

All over the country, North and South, 
came the same sighed consent of the 
women, “Go, then.” And so we went out 
to kill each other, we who should all have 
been brothers. Ah, none of us would 
listen. The armies formed, facing each 
other on Virginia soil. Soon in our 
trampled fields, and broken herds, and 
ruined crops we learned the significance of 
war. 

They crossed our little valley, passing 
through Alexandria, coming from Harper’s 
Ferry, these raw ninety-days’ men of Mc- 
Dowell and Patterson, who thought to end 
the Confederacy that spring. Northern 
politics drove them into battle before they 
had learned arms. By midsummer all the 
world knew that they would presently en- 
counter, somewhere near Manassas, to the 
south and west, the forces of Beauregard 
and Johnston, then lying within practical 
touch. 

My men, most of them young fellows 
used to horse and arms, were brigaded as 
infantry with one of the four divisions of 
McDowell’s men, who moved on different 
lines toward Fairfax. It was not until the 
twentieth of July that our leaders deter- 
mined upon a flanking movement to our 
right, which should cross Bull Run at the 
Sudley Ford. Even so, we dallied along 
until everyone knew our plan. Back of us, 
the battle opened on the following day, a 
regiment at a time, with no concert, no 
elan of attack. My men were with this 
right wing, which made the turning move- 
ment, but four brigades in all. We crossed 
and reached the left flank of the Confeder- 
ates under Beauregard, and swung south 
along Bull Run. Our attack was scatter- 
ing and ill-planned, but by three o’clock of 
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the twenty-first, we were in the thickest of 
the fighting around the slopes which led up 
to the Henry House. 

I saw the batteries of Rickett and Griffin 
of our Regulars advance and take this 
height against the steadily thickening line 
of the Confederates, who had had full time 
to concentrate. Then I saw that blunder 
by which the battery commander allowed 
Cummings’ men—the Thirty-third Vir- 
ginia, | think it was—deliberately to march 
within stone’s throw of them, mistaken for 
Federal troops. | saw these troops pour a 
volley at short range into our guns, which 
wiped out their handlers, and let through 
the charging lines now converging rapidly 
upon us. Then, though but a common 
soldier, and in my first battle, | knew that 
our movement must fail, that our extended 
line, lying upon nothing, supported by 
nothing, must roll back in retreat along a 
trough road, where the horses and guns 
would mow us down. 

Stuart’s men came on, riding through us 
as we broke and scattered. Wheats’ 
Louisiana Tigers came through as we 
broke. We had no support. We did not 
know that back of the hill the Confederate 
recruits were breaking badly as ourselves, 
and running to the rear. We were all new 
in war. We of the invading forces caught 
the full terror of that awful panic which 
the next day set the North in mourning, 
and the South aflame with a red exuitation. 

All around us our lines broke and fled. 
But to some of us native Virginians, who 
knew the danger of the country back of us, 
it seemed safer to stay than to run. To 
that fact | owe my life, and at least a little 
satisfaction that some of us Virginians held 
our line at the edge of the wood for a time, 
even against those other Virginians who 
came on at us. Why I escaped | do not 
know, for | was now mounted on a loose 
horse which I had caught as it came 
through the wood riderless, and | was pass- 
ing conspicuously along our little front, up 
and down, as best | could, in the tangle. 

The pursuit went through us strung out, 
scattered, as disorganized as our own flight. 
They were practically over us and gone, 
when, as I rode to the right flank of the 
remaining splinter of my little company, | 
saw riding down upon us a splendid soldier, 
almost alone, and apparently endeavoring 
to reach his command after some delay at 
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the rear. He was mounted on a fine horse 
—a great black animal. His tall figure 
was clad in the gray uniform of the Con- 
federates. A black hat swept back from 
his forehead. He wore long boots and 
deep gauntleted gloves, and made in all a 
gallant martial figure as he rode. A few 
of our men, half. witless with their terror, 
crossed his path. 1 saw him half rise, once, 
twice, four times, standing in the stirrups 
to enforce his sabre cuts, each one of which 
dropped a man. He and his hofse moved 
together, a perfect engine of butchery. 

“Look out, Cap!” I heard a squeaking 
voice behind me call, and looking down, | 
saw one of my men, his left arm hanging 
loose, resting his gun across a log with his 
right. ‘‘Git out o’ the way,” he repeated. 
“|’m goin’ to kill him.” It was my new- 
made warrior, Andrew Jackson McGovern, 
who had drifted back into our valley and 
joined my company soon after its organiza- 
tion. I ordered the boy to drop his gun. 
“Leave him alone!” I cried. ‘He belongs 
to me.” 

It was Gordon Orme. No man but 
Orme could thus ride my old horse, Satan. 
Now I saw where the horse had gone, and 
who it was that owned him. 

I rode out to meet my enemy. The 
keenness of the coming encounter for the 
time almost caused me to forget my anger. 
| never thought but that fate had brought 
me there for one purpose. He saw me ad- 
vance, and whirled in my direction, eager 
as myself, and presently I saw also that he 
recognized me, as | did him. 

This is to be said of Gordon Orme, that 
he feared no man or thing on earth. He 
smiled at me now, showing his long, narrow 
teeth, as he came, lightly twirling his long 
blade. Two pistols lay in my holsters, and 
both were freshly loaded, but without 
thought I had drawn my sword for a 
weapon, I suppose because he was using 
his. He was a master of the sword, | but 
a beginner with it. 

We rode straight in, and I heard the 
whistle of his blade as he circled it about 
his head like a band of light. As we joined 
he made a cut to the left, easily, gently, as 
he leaned forward, but it came with such 
swiftness that had it landed | doubt not 
my neck would have been shorn like a 
rovin’s. But at least I could ride as well 
as he or any other man. I dropped and 
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swerved, pulling out of line a few inches as 
we passed. My own blow, back-handed, 
was fruitless as his. 

We wheeled and came on again, and yet 
again, and each time he put me on defence, 
and each time | learned more of what was 
before me to do. My old servant, Satan, 
was now his servant, and the great black 
was savage against me as his rider. Wish- 
ing nothing so much as to kill his own 
rival, he came each time with his ears back 
and his mouth open, wicked in the old 
blood lust that | knew. It was the fury of 
his horse that saved me, | suppose, for as 
that mad beast bore in, striving to over- 
throw my own mount, the latter would 
flinch away in spite of all | could do, so 
that I needed give him small attention 
when we met in these short, desperate 
charges. I escaped with nothing more 
than a rip across the shoulder, a touch on 
the cheek, on the arm, where his point 
reached me lightly, as my horse swerved 
away from the encounters. 

At last, | know not how, we clashed 
front on, and his horse bore mine back, 
with a scream fastening his teeth in the 
crest of my mount as a dog seizes his prey. 
1 saw Orme’s sword turn again around his 
head, saw his wrist turn down and extend 
in a cut which was aimed to catch me full 
across the head. There was no parry but 
the full counter in kind. My blade met his 
with a shock that jarred my arm to the 
shoulder. 

I saw him give back, pull off his mad 
horse and look at his hand, where his own 
sword was broken off, a foot above the hilt. 
Smiling, he saluted with it, reining back 
his horse, and no more afraid of me than if 
| were a rabbit. He did not speak, nor 
did I. I pulled up my own horse, not 
wishing to take the advantage that now was 
mine, but knowing that he would not yield, 
and that I must kill him. 

He did so at his own peril who took Orme 
for a dullard. 1 watched him closely. He 
saluted again with his broken sword, and 
made as though to toss it from him, as 
indeed he did. Then like a flash his hand 
dropped to his holster! 

I read his thought, | presume, when he 
made his second salute. His motion of 
tossing away the sword hilt gave me the 
fraction of time which sometimes is the 
difference between life and death. Our 
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fire was almost at the same instant, but 
not quite. His bullet cut the epaulet 
clean from my left shoulder, but he did 
not fire again, nor did |. | saw him 
straighten up in his saddle, precisely as | 
once saw an Indian chieftain do under 
Orme’s own fire. He looked at me with 
a startled expression on his face. 

At that moment there came from the 
edge of the woods the crack of a musket. 
The great horse Satan pitched head forward 
and dropped limp, sinking to his knees. 
As he rolled he caught his rider under him. 
I myself sprung down, calling out some 
command toward the edge of the wood, 
that they should leave this man to me. 

Whether my men heard me or not, | do 
not know. Perhaps they heard rather the 
hoarse shouts of a fresh column in gray 
which came up in the pursuit, fagged with 
its own running. When these new men 
passed us, all they saw was a bit of wood 
torn with shot and ball, and in the open 
two figures, both dusty and gray, one help- 
ing the other from what seemed to be a fall 
of his horse. Scenes like that were com- 
mon. We were not disturbed by the men 
of either side. 

We were alone presently, Gordon Orme 
and |. I stooped and caught hold of the 
hind leg of the great black horse, and even 
as I had once turned a dead bull, so now | 
turned this carcass on its back. | picked 
up the fallen rider and carried him to the 
woods, and there I propped his body 
against a tree. Slowly he opened his eyes, 
even pulled himself up more fully against 
the support. 

“Thank you, old man,” he said. “The 
horse was deucedly heavy—spoiled that 
leg, I think.” He pointed to his boot, 
where his foot lay turned to one side. “I 
suffer badly. Bea good fellow, and end it.” 

I answered him by tossing down one of 
my own pistols, both of which I had 
secured against need. He shook his head. 

“Let’s talk it over a bit first,” he said. 
“’m done. I'll not make any trouble. 
Did you ever know me to break parole?” 

“No,” said I, and I threw down the other 
weapon on the ground. “In mercy to us 
both, Orme, die. I do not want to kill 
you now, and you shall not live.” 

“I’m safe enough,” he said. “It’s 
through the liver and stomach. I can’t 
possibly get over it.” 
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He stared straight ahead of him, as 
though summoning his will. “Swami!” | 
heard him mutter, as though addressing 
some one. 

“There, that’s better,” he said finally. 
He sat almost erect, smiling at me. “It 
is Asama, the art of posture,” he said. “I 
rest my body on my ribs, my soul on the 
air. Feel my heart.” 

I did so, and drew away my hand almost 
in terror. It stopped beating at his will, 
and began again. His uncanny art was 
still under his control! 

“] shall be master here for a little while,” 
he said. ‘“So—I move those hurt organs 
to ease the flow. But | can’t stop the 
holes, nor mend them. We can’t get at 
the tissues to sew them fast. After a while 
I shall die.” 

I stood by him silently. He put his own 
hand on his chest. ‘Poor old heart,” he 
said. ‘Feel it work. Enormous pumping 
engine, tremendous thing, the heart. 
Think what it does in seventy years—and 
all for what—that we may live and enjoy 
and so maybe die. What few minutes | 
have now | owe to having trained what 
most folks call an involuntary muscle. | 
command my heart to beat, and so it does.” 

I looked down at a strange, fascinating 
soul, a fearsome personality, whose like | 
never knew in all my life. 

“Will you make me a promise?” he said, 
smiling at me, mocking at me. 

“No,” I answered. 

“| was going to ask you, after my death 
to take my heart and send it back to my 
people at Orme Castle, Gordon Arms, in 
England—you know where. It would bea 
kindness to the family. We're medieval 
to-day as ever we were. Some of us are 
always making trouble, one corner or the 
other of the world, and until the last Gor- 
don heart comes home to rest, there’s no 
peace for that generation. Hundreds of 
years they’ve traveled all over the world, 
and been lost, and stolen, and hidden. 
My father’s is lost now, somewhere. Had 
it come back home to rest, my own life 
might have been different. 1 say, Cowles, 
couldn’t you do that forme? We've nearly 
always had some last friend that would.” 

“| would do nothing for you as a favor,” 
I answered. 

“Then do it because it is right. I’d 
rather it should be you. You've a wrist 
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like steel, and a mind like steel when you 
set it to do a thing. 

“T say, old man,” he went on, a trifle 
weary, ‘now, you’ve won. I’m jolly weil 
accounted for, and it was fair. I hope 
they'll not bag you when you try to get 
out of this. But won’t you promise what 
I’ve asked? Won't you promise?” 

It is not for me to say whether or not | 
made a promise, whether or not things 
medieval or occult belong with us to-day. 
It is hard to deny those about to die. 

“Orme,” I said, “1 wish you had laid out 
your life differently. You are a wonderful 
man.” 

“The great games,” he smiled—‘ sport, 
love, war!” Then his face saddened. ‘| 
say, have you kept your other promise to 
me?” he said. ‘Did you marry that girl 
—what was her name—Miss Sheraton?”’ 

“Miss Sheraton is dead.” 

“Married?” he asked. 

“No. She died within two months after 
the night I caught you in the yard. | 
should have killed you then, Orme.” 

He nodded. ‘Yes, but at least | showed 
some sort of remorse—the first time, 
almost. Not a bad sort, that girl, but 
madly jealous. Fighting blood, | imagine, 
in that family!” 

“Yes,” | said, “her father and brother 
and I, all three, swore the same oath.” 

“The same spirit was in the girl,” he 
said, nodding again. ‘‘Revenge—that was 
what she wanted. That’s why it all hap- 
pened. It was what I wanted, too. You 
blocked me with the only woman——”’ 

“Do not speak her name,” | said to him 
quietly. ‘The nails on your fingers are 
growing blue, Orme. Go with some sort of 
squaring of your own accounts. Try to 
think.” 

He shrugged a shoulder. “My Swami 
said we do not die—we only change worlds 
or forms. What! I, Gordon Orme, to be 
wiped out—to lose my mind and soul and 
body and senses—not to be able to enjoy 
—no, Cowles, somewhere there are other 
worlds, with women in them. I do not die 
—I transfer! As to going, no way is better 
than this. I swear I’m rather comfortable 
now; a trifle numb—but we—I say, we 
must all—go some time, you know—did 
you hear me?” he repeated, smiling. “I 
was just saying that we must all go one 
way or another, you know.” 
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“T heard you,” I said. “You are going 
now. 

“Yes,” he admitted. ‘One can’t hold 
together forever under a puil like this. 
You're an awfully decent sort. Give mea 
bit of paper. I want to write.” I found 
him a pencil and some pages of my note 
book. 

“To please you, I’ll try to square some 
things,”’ he said. “‘ You’ve been so deuced 
square and straight with me all along.” 

He leaned forward, peering down at the 
paper as though he did not clearly see, but 
wrote slowly for a time, absorbed in 
thought. 

In all the death scenes which our country 
knew in thousands during those years, | 
doubt if any more unbelievable than this 
ever had occurrence. I saw the blood 
soaking all his garments, lying black on 
the ground about him. | saw his face grow 
gray aud his nails grow blue, his pallor 
deepen as the veins lost their contents, but 
| swear that he sat there, calm as though 
he did not suffer, and forced his body to do 
his will. And since he used his last 
superb reserves to leave the truth behind 
him, | myself thought that there must be 
somewhere an undying instinct of truth 
and justice, governing even such as Gordon 
Orme. Since then I have felt that some- 
where there must be a great religion written 
on the earth or in thesky. As to what this 
could offer in peace to Gordon Orme | do 
not say. His was a vast debt. Perhaps 
Truth never accepted it as paid. 1 do not 
know. 

There he sat at last, smiling again as he 
looked up. “Fingers getting dreadfully 
stiff. Tongue will go next. Muscles still 
under the power for a little time. Here, 
take this. You’re going to live, and this 
is the only thing—it’ll make you miserable, 
and happy, too. Good-bye. I'll not stop 
longer, | think.” 

Like a flash his hand shot out to the 
weapon that lay near him on the ground. 
I shrank back, expecting the ball full in the 
face. Instead, it passed through his own 
brain! 

His will was broken, as the physical in- 
strument, the brain, the wondrous seat of 
mysteries, was rent apart. His splendid 
mind no longer ruled his spiendid body. 
The body itself, relaxing, sank forward, his 
head at one side, his hand dropping limp. 
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A smile drew down the corner of his 
mouth—a smile horrible in its pathos— 
mocking, and yet beseeching. 

At last I rubbed the blood from my own 
face, and stooped to read what he had 


written. Then | thanked God that he was 
dead, knowing what impossibility it would 
have been elsewise for me to stay my hand. 
These were the words: 

“1, Gordon Orme, dying, July 21, 1861, 
confess that | killed John Cowles, Senior, 
in the month of April,” 1860, at the road 
near Wallingford. | wanted the horse, but 
had to kill Cowles. Later took the money. 
I was a secret agent, detailed for work 
among the Army-men. | needed the 
horse. 

“1, Gordon Orme, having ruined Grace 
Sheraton, asked John Cowles to marry her 
to cover up that act. 

“1, Gordon Orme, appoint John Cowles 
my executor. Ask him to fulfill last re- 
quest. I give him what property | have 
on my person for his own. Further, | say 
not, and being long ago held as dead, | 
make no bequests as to other property 
whatsoever. Gordon Orme. In Virginia, 
USA." 

It was he who had in cold blood killed 
my father! That riddle at last was sadly 
read. In that confession | saw only his 
intent to give me his last touch of misery 
and pain. It was some moments before | 
could understand all his speech, which had 
promised me half wretchedness and half 
happiness. Then slowly | realized what I 
held in my hand. It was the proof of his 
guilt, of my innocence. He had robbed 
me of my father. He had given me— 
what? At least he had given me a chance. 
Perhaps Ellen Meriwether would believe. 

It was my duty to care for the personal 
belongings of this man, but regarding these 
matters a soldier does not care to speak. 
1 took from his coat a long, folded leather 
book. It was hours later, indeed the fol- 
lowing morning before | looked into it. 
During the night | was busy in making my 
escape from that sodden field. As I came 
from the rear, mounted, | was supposed to 
be of the Confederate forces, and so | got 
through the weary and scattered columns 
of pursuit, already overloaded with prison- 
ers. By morning | was far toward the 
Potomac. Then | felt in my pockets. | 
opened the wallet I had found on Orme’s 
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body. It held in thin foreign notes a sum 
large beyond the belief of what an ordinary 
officer would carry into battle! 

But Orme was no ordinary officer. He 
had his own ways, and his own errand. 
His secret, however great it was—and at 
different times | have had reason to believe 
that men high in power on both sides knew 
how great it was, and how important to be 
kept a secret—never became fully known. 
In all likelihood it was not his business 
actually to join in the fighting ranks. But 
so at least his secret went into the un- 
known with himself. He was lost as 
utterly as though he were a dark vision 
passing into a darker and engulfing night. 
if | learned more than most regarding him, 
1 am not free to speak. He named no 
heirs beyond myself. I doubt not it was 
his wish that he should indeed be held as 
one whe long ago had died. Should he arise 
from his grave and front me | should 
hardly feel surprise, for mortal conditions 
scarce seemed to give his dimensions. Yet 
should | see him now, | should fear him no 


more than when I saw him last. His page 
then was closed in my life forever. It was 
not for me to understand him. It is not 


for me to judge him. 


CHAPTER XL 
“THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH ” 


Within the few days following the battle, 
the public journals paused in their warn- 
ings and rebukes on the one side, their 
pzans of victory on the other, and turned 
to the sober business of printing the long 
lists of the dead. Then presently, each 
section but the more resolved, the North 
and South again joined issue, and the war 
went on. 

As for myself, | was busy with my work, 
for now my superiors were good enough to 
advance me for what they called valor on 
the field. Before Autumn ended, I was 
one of the youngest colonels of Volunteers 
in the Federal Army. Thus it was easy for 
me to find a brief furlough when we passed 
near Leesburg on our way to the Blue 
Ridge Gap, and I ran down for a look at 
our little valley. 

My mother greeted me, and in spite of 
all her sorrow, in spite of all the ruin that 
lay around us there, | think she felt a cer- 
tain pride. | doubt if she would have 
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suffered me to lay aside my uniform. The 
women now were taking ranks as stead- 
fastly as the men. 

There were some business matters to be 
attended to, with our friend, Dr. Samuel 
Bond, who had been charged to handie our 
estate matters during my absence. He 
himself, too old and too busy to serve in 
either army, had remained at home, where 
certainly he had enough to do before the 
end of the war, as first one army and then 
the other swept across Wallingford. 

I found Doctor Bond in his little brick 
office at the top of the hill overlooking the 
village. It was he who first showed me 
the Richmond papers with lists of the Con- 
federate dead. Colonel Sheraton’s name 
was among the first | saw. He had been 
with Cumming’s forces, closely opposed to 
my own position at Bull Run. He himself 
was instantly killed, and his son Harry, 
practically at his side, seriously, possibly 
fatally wounded, the latter being now in 
hospital at Richmond. Even by this time 
we were learning the dullness to surprise 
and shock which war always brings. We 
had not time to grieve. 

Now I showed Doctor Bond the last 
writing of Gordon Orme, and put before 
him the Bank of England notes which | had 
found on Orme’s person, and which, by the 
terms of his testament, | thought might 
perhaps belong to me. 

“Could | use any of this money with clean 
conscience?” | asked, “in the discharging of 
that debt which Orme left on my family?” 

“A part of that debt you have already 
discharged,” the old man answered slowly. 
“You would be doing a wrong if you did 
not discharge the rest.” 

I counted out and laid on the desk before 
him the amount of the funds which my 
father’s memoranda showed had _ been 
taken from him by Orme that fatal night 
more than a year ago. The balance of the 
notes | tossed into the little grate, and 
with no more ado we burned them there. 

We concluded our conference in regard 
to my business matters. 1 learned that 
the coal lands had been redeemed from 
foreclosure, Colonel Meriwether having ad- 
vanced the necessary funds; and as this 
now left our debt lying with him, I in- 
structed Doctor Bond to take steps to 
cancel it immediately, and to have the 
property partitioned as Colonel Meriwether 
should determine. 
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“And now, Jack,” said my wire-haired 
old friend to me at last, ““when do you ride 
to Albermarle? There is something in this 
slip of paper’’—he pointed to Orme’s last 
will and confession—‘which a certain 
person ought to see.”’ 

‘““My duties do not permit me to go and 
come as | like these days,” I answered 
evasively. But Dr. Samuel Bond was a 
hard man to evade. 

“Jack,” said he, fumbling in his dusty 
desk, “‘here’s something you ought to see. 
I saved it for you over there, the morning 
you threw it into the fireplace.” 

He spread out on the top of the desk a 
folded bit of hide. Familiar enough it was 
to me by this time. 

“You saved but half,” I said. 
other is gone!” 

He pushed a flake of snuff far up his long 
nose. “Yes,” said he quietly. “I sent it 
to Miss Ellen Meriwether, at Charlottes- 
ville some three months ago.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Nothing, you fool. 
expect? 

“Listen,” he went on presently. “Your 
brain is dull. What say the words of the 
law—‘ This Indenture Witnesseth?’? Now 
what is an ‘indenture?’ The old Romans 
and the old English knew. They wrote a 
contract on parchment, and cut it in two 
with an indented line, and they gave each 
party a half. When the court saw that 
these two halves fitted, ‘either to other,’ as 
the marriage discipline says—as no other 
portions could—then indeed the indenture 
witnessed. It was its own proof. 

“Now, my son,” he concluded savagely, 
“what you sought to destroy, you only 
made the stronger. When you split this 
hide, you doubled it. And, if you ever 
dreamed of marrying any other woman, 
damn me if | wouldn’t come into court and 
make this indenture witness for you both! 
Go on away now, and don’t bother me any 
more. 


“The 


What did you 


CHAPTER XLI 
ELLEN 


Our forces passed up the valley of Vir- 
ginia and rolled through the old Rockfish 
Gap—where once the Knights of the Golden 
Horn paused and took possession, in the 
name of King Charles, of all the land thence 
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to the South Sea. We overspread all the 
Piedmont Valley and passed down to the 
old town of Charlottesville. It was nearly 
deserted now. The gay Southern boys 
who in the past rode there with their negro 
servants and set at naught good Thomas 
Jefferson’s intent of simplicity in the nar- 
row little chambers of the old University 
of Virginia, now were gone with their horses 
and their servants. To-day you may see 
their names in bronze on the tablets at the 
University doors. 

I quartered my men about the quiet old 
place, and myself hunted up an office room 
on one of the rambling streets that wan- 
dered beneath the trees. | was well 
toward the finish of my morning’s work 
when | heard the voice of my sentry chal- 
lenge, and heard an answering word of 
indignation in a woman’s voice. | stepped 
to the door. 

A low, single-seated cart was halted near 
the curb, and one of its occupants was ap- 
parently much angered. I saw her clutch 
the long brown rifle barrel which extended 
out at the rear over the top of the seat. 
“You git out’n the road, man,” repeated 
she, “‘or I'll take a shot at you for luck! 
We done come this fur, and I reckon we 
kin go the rest the way.” 

That could be no one but old Mandy 
McGovern! For the sake of amusement | 
should have left her to make her own argu- 
ment with the guard, had I not in the 
same glance caught sight of her companion, 
a trim figure in close fitting corduroy of 
golden brown, a wide hat of russet straw 
shading her face, wide gauntlet gloves 
drawn over her little hands. 

Women were not usual within the Army 
lines. Women such as this were not usual 
anywhere. It was Ellen! 

Her face went rosy red as | hastened to 
the side of the cart and put down Mandy’s 
arm. She stammered, unable to speak 
more connectedly than | myself. Mandy 
could not forget her anger, and insisted 
that she wanted to see the “boss.” 

“| am the Colonel in command, right 
here, Aunt Mandy,” I said. “Won't I do?” 

“You a colonel?” she retorted. “Looks 
to me like colonels is mighty easy made if 
you'll do. No, we’re atter Gineral Meri- 
wether, who’s comin’ here to be the real 
boss of all you folks. Say, man, you taken 
away my man and my boy. Where they 
at?” 
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“With me here,” I was glad to answer, 
“safe, and somewhere not far away. The 
boy was wounded, but his arm is nearly 
well.” 

“Ain’t got his belly full o’ fightin’ yit?”’ 

“No, both he and Auberry seem to be 
just beginning.” 

“Humph! Reckon they’re happy, then. 
If a man’s getin’ three squares a day and 
plenty o’ fightin’, don’t see whut more he 
kin ask.” 

“Corporal,” | called to my sentry, who 
was now pacing back and forth before the 
door, hiding his mouth behind his hand, 
“put this woman under arrest, and hold 
her until I return. She's looking for priv- 
ates Auberry and McGovern, G company, 
First Virginia Volunteers. Keep her in my 
office while they’re sent for. Bring me my 
bag from the table.” 

It was really a pretty fight, that between 
Mandy and the corporal! The latter was 
obliged to call out the guard for aid. 
“Sick ’em, Pete!” cried Mandy, when she 
found her arms pinioned; and at once there 
darted out from under the cart a hairy 
little demon of a dog, mute, mongrelish, 
peak-eared, which began silent havoc with 
the corporal’s legs. 

I looked again at that dog. I was ready 
to take it in my arms and cry out that it 
was my friend! It was the little Indian 
cur that Ellen and | had tamed! Why 
then had she kept it? Why had she 
brought it home with her? | doubt which 
way the contest would have gone, had not 
Mandy seen me climb into her vacated seat 
and take up the reins. “Pete” stolidly 
took up his place under the cart. 

We turned and drove back up the shady 
street, Ellen and I. I saw her fingers 
twisting together in her lap, but as yet she 
had not spoken. The flush on her cheek 
was deeper now. She beat her hands to- 
gether softly, confused, half frightened. 

“If you could get away,” she began at 
last, “I would ask you to drive me back 
home. Aunt Mandy and | are living there 
together. My father has been in East 
Kentucky, but I understand he’s ordered 
here this week. We thought we might 
get word, and so came on through the 
lines.” 

“You had no right todoso. The pickets 
should have stopped you,” | said. ‘At 
the same time, I am very glad they didn’t.” 
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“So you are a colonel,” she said after a 
time, with an Army girl’s nice reading of 
insignia. 

““Yes,”’ I answered, “I am an officer. 
Now if I could only be a gentleman!” 

“Don’t!” she whispered. 

“Do you think | could be?” 

“| think you have been. : I have thought 
it for a long time.” 

We were now near the line of our own 
pickets on this edge of the town. Making 
myself known, | passed through and drove 
out into the country roads, along the edge 
of the hills, now glorious in their autumn 
hues. It was a scene fair as Paradise to 
me. Presently Ellen pointed to a mansion 
house on a far off hill—such a house as can 
be found nowhere in America but in this 
very valley; an old family seat, lying, 
reserved and full of dignity, at a hill top 
shielded with great oaks. | bethought me 
again of the cities of peace | had seen 
on the far horizons of another land than 
this. 

“That is our home,” she said. ‘‘We 
have not often been here since grandfather 
died, and then my mother. But this is the 
place that we call home.” 

Then I saw again what appeal the pro- 
fession of arms makes to a man—how 
strong is its fascination. It had taken the 
master of a home like this, from a life like 
this, and plunged him into the hardships 
and dangers of frontier war, again into the 
still more difficult and dangerous conflicts 
between great armies. Not for months, 
hardly for years, had he set foot on his own 
sod—sod like ours, much of it never 
broken by a plow. 

As we approached the gate | heard be- 
hind us the sound of galloping horses. 
There came up the road a mounted officer, 
with his personal escort, an orderly and 
several troopers. 

“Look—there he comes—it is my 
father!” exclaimed Ellen, and in a moment 
she was out of the cart and running down 
the road to meet him, taking his hand, 
resting her cheek against his dusty thigh, 
as he sat in saddle. 

The officer saluted me sharply. 
are outside the lines,” said he. 
you leave?” 

I saluted also, and caught the twinkle in 
his eye as I looked into his face. 

“On detached service this morning, Gen- 
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eral,” I said. “If you please, | shall report 
to you within the hour.” 

He wheeled his horse and spurred on up 
along his own grounds, fit master for their 
stateliness. But he left the gate wide open 
for us to pass. An orderly took our horse 
when finally we drove up, but at the time 
I did not enter the house. A wide seat lay 
beneath one of the oaks. We wandered 
thither, Ellen and I, the little dog, mute, 
suspicious, close at her side. 

“Ellen,” said I to her, “read this.” | 
put into her hand Gordon Orme’s con- 
fession. 

She read, with horror starting on her 
face. “Oh! the man was a demon. He 
killed your father!’ Thus at last she 
found voice. 

“Yes, and in turn I killed him,” I said 
slowly. Her eyes flashed. She was savage 
again, as | had seen her. My soul leaped 
out to see her fierce, relentless, insistent 
on the proper price of blood. Ah, she 
was real woman. 

“Orme did all he could to harm me in 
every way,” | added. ‘‘Readon.” Then 
| saw her face change to pity as she came 
to the next clause. So now she knew the 
truth about Grace Sheraton; and, | hoped, 
the truth about John Cowles. 

“Can you forgive me?” she said broken- 
ly, her dark eyes swimming in tears, as she 
turned toward me. 

“That is not the question,” I answered 
slowly. “It is, can you forgive me?’? Her 
hand fell on my arm imploringly. No 
coquetry was left for us now. 

“| have no doubt that I was much to 
blame for that poor girl’s act,” | continued. 
“The question only is, has my punishment 
been enough, or can it beenough? Do you 
forgive me? We all make mistakes. Am I 
good enough for your Ellen, answer me!” 

But she would not yet answer. So I 
went on. 

“| killed Gordon Orme myself, in fair 
fight, but he wrote this of his own free will. 
He himself told me it would be proof. Is 
it proof?” 

She put the paper gently to one side of 
her on the long seat. ‘I do not need it,” 
she said. “If it came to question of proof, 
we have learned much of these matters, my 
father and I, since we last met you. But 
I have never needed it—not even that 
night we said good-bye.” 
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“But what more?” | asked. “Ellen!” 

She put out her hands in a sort of terror. 
“Don’t,” she said. “I have put all this 
away for so long that now—I can’t begin 
again. I am afraid! Do not ask me.” 

She started from the seat as though she 
would have fled in a swift panic. But now 
I caught her. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed, only rage now in 
all my heart. ‘I will have no more of 
foolishness. I will try no more to figure 
niceties. I'll not try to understand a 
woman. Gentleman or not, | swear by 
God, if we were alone again, we two, out 
there—then whatever you said, or asked, 
or pleaded, or argued—I would not listen— 
not a word would | listen to! I say now 
you must, you shall!” 

Anger may have been in my face—I do 
not know. I crushed her back into the 
seat. 

And she? 

She sank back against the rail with a 
little sigh as of content, and a little smile 
as of a child caught in mischief and barred 
from escape. (Oh, though I lived a thou- 
sand years, never would | say | understood 
a woman!) 

“Now we will end all this,” I said frown- 
ing. I caught her by the arm and led her 
to the house, where | picked up the bag | 
had left at the driveway. | myself rang at 
the door, not allowing her to lead me in. 
The orderly came. 

“My compliments to General Meri- 
wether,” I said, “and Colonel Cowles would 
like to speak with him.” 

He came, that tall man, master of the 
mansion, dusty with his travel, stern of 
face, maned like a gray bear of the hills, 
but he smiled and reached out’ his hand. 
“Come in, sir,” he said. And now we 
entered. 

“It seems you have brought back my 
girl again. | hope my welcome will be 
warmer than it was at Laramie.” He 
looked at us, grimly, from one to the 
other, the brown skin about his keen eyes 
wrinkling. 

“| have certain things to say, General,” 
I began. Now we were walking into the 
hall. As soon as | might, I handed to him 
the confession of Gordon Orme. He read 
it with shut lips. 

“Part of this | knew already,” he said 
finally, “but not this as to your father. 
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You have my sympathy—and, sir, my 
congratulations on your accounting for 
such a fiend.” He hesitated before con- 
tinuing. 

“T regret that my daughter has been 
brought into such matters,” he said slowly. 
“T regret also that | once made matters 
worse, but I am very glad that they have 
now been made plain. Dr. Samuel Bond, 
of Wallingford, your father’s friend, has 
cleared up much of this. I infer that he 
has advised you of the condition of our 
joint business matters?” 

“Our estate is in your debt, General,” 
I said, “but I can now adjust that. We 
shall pay our share. After that, the lands 
shall be divided, or held jointly, as your- 
self shall say.” 

“Why could they not remain as they 
are?” He smiled at me. ‘Let me hope 
SO. 

I turned to Ellen. “Please,” 
“bring me the other half of this.” 

I flung open my bag and spread upon the 
nearest table my half of the record of our 
covenant, done, as it now seemed to me, 
long years ago, though not yet a full 
twelvemonth had passed since then. 
Colonel Meriwether and | bent over the 
half rigid parchment. I saw that Ellen 
had gone, but presently she came again and 
put into my hands the other half of our 
indenture. 

I placed the two pieces of hide edge to 
edge upon the table. The old familiar 
words looked up at me again solemnly. 
Again | felt my heart choke my throat as | 


1 said, 
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read. “J, Jobn Cowles—I, Ellen Meri- 
wether—take thee—take thee—until death do 
us part.” 

I handed her a pencil. She wrote, slow- 
ly, freakishly having her maiden will, and 
it seemed to me still a week to a letter as 
she signed. But at last her name stood in 
full: Ellen Meriwether. 

“General,” | said, “this indenture wit- 
nesseth! We are bound. We have ‘con- 
sented together in holy wedlock.’ We 
have ‘witnessed the same before God.’ 
We have ‘pledged our faith, either to 
other.’” 

He dashed his hand across his eyes; then, 
with a swift motion, he placed our two 
hands together. ‘‘My boy,” said he, ‘I’ve 
always wanted my girl to be taken by an 
Army man—an officer and a gentleman. 
Damn it, sir! 1 beg your pardon, Ellen— 
but give me that pencil. 1|’H sign my own 
name—I’ll witness this myself! There's 
a regimental chaplain with our command— 
maybe a minister left in Charlottesville.” 
He was my general, but | saw his chin 
tremble as he wrote. 

“Orderly!” I called, with a gesture ask- 
ing permission of my superior. 

“Yes, Orderly,” he finished for me, “get 
ready to ride to town. I have an errand 
there.” He turned to us and bowed 
with grave courtesy as he himself left the 
room. 

But Ellen and I, as though by instinct, 
stepped toward the open door, so that we 
might again see the mountain tops. 

I admit | kissed her! 


END 
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URING the twenty-five 
years just prior to the 
) Civil War, the filibuster 
found in this country a 
soil peculiarly fertile for 
the propagation of his 
restless and ambitious 
ideas. The institution of slavery was fight- 
ing for existence, and the hotheads of the 
South were seeking to obtain power by ex- 
panding the territory where their cherished 
doctrine obtained. For this reason Texas, 
Cuba, Mexico and Nicaragua became 
coveted prizes for the adventurous sons of 
Dixie. 

No tales of border romance contain more 
thrilling adventure than the simple record 
of these land buccaneers, who set out like 
the sea rovers of old to carve their fortunes 
from the gathered treasures and domains 
of the Spanish race. One may often ques- 
tion their motive, but one may nearly al- 
ways find in them a spirit of gallantry and 
devotion worthy of a better cause than the 
forlorn hope which sent them on their reck- 
less way to death. And surely many ot 
them—instance Travis, Crockett and Cam- 
eron—were true patriots as well as filibus- 
ters. Around the brave lives and heroic 
deaths of these men, as well as Bowie, 
Crittenden, Henningsen, Crabbe, Walker 
and a thousand of their forgotten comrades, 
the romance of the ante-bellum days 
clusters. They were filibusters by the 
written law of nations, and they paid for 
their devoted folly by dying with the 
sword in their hands or with their backs to 
the wall, at the hands of Spanish marks- 
men. 

The line between the filibuster and the 
patriot is one not easily drawn. Houston 
and Bolivar are national heroes because 
they succeeded; Walker and De Boulbon 





are remembered as filibusters because they 
failed. This is the verdict of history, and 
from it there is no appeal. But whatever 
their motive, whether success or the grave 
awaited them—and it was nearly always 
the latter—their story is inspiring. 

Barrett Travis, the young commander of 
the Alamo, kept the flag flying against five 
thousand Mexicans until his one hundred 
and seventy-five men had been cut down 
to aman. He was fighting the battle of 
freedom. Nevertheless he was a filibuster. 

So, technically, was the boy Kentuckian 
George B. Crittenden, who was captured 
with his comrades of the Mier expedition. 
The order was given that the party be 
decimated. Crittenden drew a white bean 
and was safe. But he gave it to a comrade. 

“You have a wife and children, but | 
have none. I can take another chance,” 
he said. 

He was fortunate enough to draw an- 
other white bean and lived to fight in both 
the Mexican and the Civil wars, reaching 
the rank of Brigadier-General on the Con- 
federate side, in the latter. 

Some years later his cousin, Col. W. S. 
Crittenden, a veteran of the Mexican war, 
though only twenty-eight years old, lost 
his life while filibustering in Cuba. After 
he was captured the order came for his 
execution. He stood against a wall at 
Havana with head up and _ unflinching 
eyes. They ordered him to kneel, but he 
declined. ‘“‘An American kneels only to 
God,” he said, and next instant he fell for- 
ward on his face riddled with bullets. 

These incidents may be paralleled by a 
hundred others as dramatic. It was atime 
when the romance of the South was seeking 
a vent for its energy. Texas became the 


* The story of how less than one hundred Americans 
set out to conquer a great nation, here told in full for 
the first time. 
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first field for these restless chivalrous 
spirits, and California, the magic land of 
gold, was a magnet to the later ones. 
From the Golden Gate the expeditions of 
Count Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon, Wil- 
liam Walker and Henry A. Crabbe set out 
at different times to carve an empire from 
Mexican territory with their swords. It 
was in April, 1857, while Walker was fight- 
ing for his life in Nicaragua, that the 
Crabbe tragedy occurred at Cavorca in the 
province of Sonora. 

Crabbe was a native of Mississippi. Like 
hundreds of other adventurous spirits he 
had been attracted to California by the 
gold discoveries. By virtue of natural fit- 
ness, he was a born leader. A man of 
determined bravery and of uncommon 
ability, over six feet in height and strongly 
built, handsome and magnetic, he was a 
man to win and hold friends. With much 
of the Southern charm of manner about 
him, he was as gentle and as generous as he 
was gallant. He had, however, more than 
a touch of instability and of uncurbed pride 
to hamper his inordinate ambition. 

By marrying into the Ainsa family, he 
had become connected with Mexico. Ainsa 
himself was a prominent citizen of Sonora, 
who had come to California at the time of 
the gold rush. He was of Spanish and 
Filipino extraction, but was very promi- 
nent in the political affairs of his adopted 
state. His attractive, well-educated sons 
and daughters held a high place socially. 
Tne marriage of Augustin Ainsa, one of the 
sons, drew Crabbe to Mexico in March, 
1856. 

Sonora was at this time unknown to 
eastern Mexicans. From 1856 to 1877 
Mexico was passing through a period of 
civil and foreign wars, and it was during 
this time that the character of the province 
of Sonora was formed. The power of the 
central government of Mexico over the 
province was tenuous in the extreme. 
Previous to 1856 there had been several 
governors who had established themselves 
as dictators in fact, until the turn of the 
wheel of fortune had flung them into exile. 
Governor Jose de Aguilar was one of these. 
He went into retirement on account of a 
threatened revolution, and in his place 
Ignacio Pesqueira came rapidly to the 
front. In 1856 Pesqueira was a man of 
some note, being president of the council 
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of state. He was a man of great ability, 
destined for two decades to be the dictator 
of Sonora. 

The social discontent then existing in 
that province appealed greatly to Crabbe’s 
instinct for practical politics. General 
Gandara had just been legally elected 
governor of Sonora, but he was neither 
popular nor capabie. He used his position 
to enrich himself, and by so doing imposed 
heavy taxes and great hardships upon a 
people already poverty-stricken. The 
sources of national revenue were farmed 
out to English and American contractors. 
This resulted in extortionate monopolies 
and in financial depression, but though 
petitioned to remedy this, Gandara paid no 
heed, even though the petitioners were 
among the leading citizens of the state. To 
Crabbe it was at once plain that a revolu- 
tion was ripening. 

The party of the opposition made so 
much of Crabbe that Gandara grew sus- 
picious of his presence. He saw the Cali- 
fornian wined and dined so extensively by 
Pesqueira, Aguilar, and Rodriguez, the 
leaders of the party opposed to him, that it 
took no diviner to guess that they were 
soliciting the help of the American to carry 
through a revolution. A good pretext for 
their féting of Crabbe was found in the 
circumstance that he had years before 
defeated a hostile band of Apaches just re- 
turning from a bloody raid into Sonora, and 
had saved the captive women and children 
the savages had with them. 

Not feeling himself strong enough to 
crush his enemies openly, Gandara wrote 
to the city of Mexico for help. But before 
a reply reached him, Crabbe had returned 
to California. He had entered into an 
agreement with the Pesqueira faction, the 
terms of which were in substance that 
Crabbe should lead down into Sonora a 
thousand Americans to make certain the 
success of a revolution to be started by 
Pesqueira and his followers. The latter 
were to begin the revolution in order to 
give the movement a popular and patriotic 
character. Crabbe’s reward was to be a 
wide strip of territory along the northern 
frontier, to be granted under the pretext 
that the American ‘‘colonists” were to 
receive it for protecting Sonora from the 
Apaches. 

It is characteristic of Crabbe that he 
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dallied with his golden chance until it was 
gone. Returning to California, his lack 
of unity of purpose caused him to delay. 
The politics of California had grown sud- 
denly vitally interesting to him.  Politi- 
cally he had been a Whig dyed in the wool. 
He was one of the most popular men in 
California. An acknowledged leader in the 
State Senate, he joined in 1855, the Know- 
nothing party, which was the political heir 
of the defunct Whig faction. He became 
at once a leading candidate for the seat in 
the United States Senate left vacant by 
the retirement of Dr. Gwin. Among the 
other prominent candidates were ex-Sena- 
tor Henry S. Foote of Mississippi and Col. 
Edward C. Marshall, a former representa- 
tive in Congress from California. The 
State Legislature could not agree as to a 
senator and failed to elect. Crabbe’s rest- 
less energy, curbed in this direction, flung 
itself anew into the Sonora filibustering 
expedition. 

But he was too late. Ignacio Pesqueira’s 
wily plotting had already borne issue. 
Alienating a portion of the Yaqui Indians 
from Gandara and calling upon all the dis- 
contented elements to rally to his banner, 
he defeated Gandara and drove him across 
the border. Next year (though that is 
another story) Pesqueira again defeated his 
rival in a decisive battle at Bacanora on 
Feb. 24, 1858. In this battle Gandara was 
slain. 

Crabbe meanwhile, not being himself a 
trained soldier, is believed to have entered 
into an agreement with Gen. John G. Cros- 
by, who had commanded in the Rogue 
River Indian War of 1855-1856, by which 
the latter was to co-operate with him and 
take charge of raising the troops. There 
were at the time thousands of dare-devils 
in California, thrown out of employment by 
the playing out of the placer diggings, who 
would have jumped at the chance of joining 
such an expedition. But Crosby preferred 
to furnish them from his own soldiers. 
Crabbe had, however, reserved the right to 
choose a company of his own friends. 
Among those who joined Crabbe were John 
Henry, Col. R. Nat Wood, ex-Senator Mc- 
Coun, Captain McKinney, Judge Shafer, 
Major Robert Wood, Major Tozier, Dr. 
Evans and Dr. Oxley. Many of them 
were men who had been prominent in the 
affairs of California and ones though 
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some of them had, no doubt, outlived their 
popularity, or were ready to seek a short 
cut to fortune. Seven former members of 
the legislature, a state senator, a former 
state treasurer and state comptroller, were 
among those who joined Crabbe. Hun- 
dreds of them were eager to enlist, but were 
refused because Crabbe was apparently re- 
lying on the promise of General Crosby. 

Crabbe had promised Pesqueira that 
there would be no delay, but Pesqueira had 
been forced to make his great coup alone. 
Still Crabbe dallied, waiting for the prom- 
ised succors. 

His friend Walker had already won Nica- 
ragua and gained control of the isthmus 
transit route, then a matter of the first 
importance to the steamship lines of San 
Francisco. Walker needed men greatly. 
He knew Crabbe well and wanted the 
thousand men he was about to raise. So 
he offered Crabbe five hundred dollars a 
month, agreeing to pay in advance for two 
years, and to find him free passage for him- 
self and his farnily to New Orleans if he 
would join the great filibuster. Crabbe 
was pressed by his friends to accept this 
offer. He needed money badly and the 
Sonora project was hazardous. But the 
vision of leadership and his promise to 
Pesqueira outweighed the allurements of 
the Nicaraugua offer. 

On the 21st of January, 1857, the steamer 
Sea Bird, put out from the harbor of San 
Francisco with seventy filibusters on board. 
They called themselves the American and 
Arizona Mining and Emigration Company, 
though it was well known for what purpose 
they went. On the 24th, the steamer 
reached San Pedro. At El Monte, not far 
from Los Angeles, the party outfitted and 
accepted a few fresh recruits. 

Never a company of adventurers went to 
death more blithely than this little band. 
Most of them were young men under 
twenty-five, and they wooed adventure 
like a mistress. They relied on Crabbe’s 
contract with Pesqueira and the succors 
which were to be sent them later from San 
Francisco. As the affair eventuated both 
of these hopes were destined to prove 
futile, but it is not at all certain that even 
if they had known beforehand that Pes- 
queira and Crosby would both fail them, 
they would not still have attempted the 
adventure. 
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Intoxicated with the lust of gain the filibusters looted the mission 
churches of their golden crosses as they advanced. 
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Pushing into the desert, the ninety men 
reached Fort Yuma on February 27th. A 
small party under the command of Col. 
Robert Wood and Major Tozier was here 
detailed to go up the Gila River and secure 
reinforcements if possible. On March 4th, 
Crabbe and the rest of his men left Yuma, 
marching directly across the Colorado 
desert toward Sonoita, Arizona. They 
camped one night at a place still known as 
Filibusters’ Camp. They reached Sonoita 
late in the evening of March 25th. Here 
was located the American trading post of 
Belknap and Dunbar, at which Jesus Ainsa 
was employed. Ainsa endeavored to dis- 
suade his brother-in-law from carrying out 
his mad enterprise, but as Charles D, Pos- 
tor puts it, both Crabbe and his men were 
‘ hell-bent on going.” 

The filibusters appear to have been 
intoxicated with the lust of gain, for they 
are said to have robbed right and left as 
they advanced. From mission churches 
they snatched golden images and the em- 
broidered altar cloths. The sight of this 
looting roused the natives to fury and their 
subsequent treatment of the filibusters has 
been excused because of this shameful 
despoliation. The treasure filched by the 
filibusters was subsequently buried by 
them. 

Leaving Captain McKinney with twenty 
men at Cabeza Prieta to gather horses and 
provisions, the main body pushed eagerly 
forward. They had been told by a Papago 
Indian that a large vessel laden with men 
had just landed on the coast. They sup- 
posed this to be the expected reinforce- 
ments, and were made the keener to carry 
the day before the arrival of their friends. 
Crosby, however, had not moved at all in 
the matter, and on this account, friends of 
Crabbe had dispatched men to ride night 
and day to stop him before he went too far. 
These riders were too late, and reached Fort 
Yuma only in time to hear of the fate of the 
party. James O’Meara, some time editor 
of the San Francisco Examiner, lays the 
blame of the Crabbe massacre upon Gen- 
eral Crosby and the monopolist merchants 
at Guaymas, who were in the employ of 
San Francisco capitalists, This combina- 
tion controlled the rich mines and the com- 
merce of Sonora. They knew that the 
thousand men Crabbe expected from San 
Francisco would never arrive, but they let 
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him go to his fate without warning. The 
success of Crabbe would have meant the 
opening of this territory to rival com- 
panies. Therefore, without compunction 
they let him sacrifice himself. According 
to O'Meara, Crosby never set foot again in 
Sacramento, where Crabbe had hundreds 
of friends. He began at once to live in 
affluence and at afast pace. The inference 
is that he had been bought by Crabbe’s 
opponents. This charge, it is only fair to 
say, has never been proved. He was killed 
while driving soon afterward. 

On crossing the border, Crabbe issued a 
statement to the effect that he had come 
on a peaceable errand of colonization. But 
this deceived nobody, and José Maria 
Redondo, prefect of the department of 
Altar, made immediate preparations to 
check the invaders. He notified Pesqueira, 
and the latter, having achieved his ambi- 
tion and not caring to offend the natives by 
showing that he was in alliance with the 
hated ‘‘ Americanos,” repudiated his secret 
compact with Crabbe by ordering Lieuten- 
ant Gabilondo to attack him. So by 
treachery he avoided the stigma of dis- 
loyalty that recognition of Crabbe would 
have cast upon him. 

But Crabbe had too much placed on this 
throw to give up without a fight. Much 
time and money were involved in his ex- 
pedition, and he relied on the help of his 
friends in Sonora to start a native outbreak. 
Perhaps he had visions of displacing Pes- 
queira. 

Crabbe had forwarded a letter to Re- 
dondo as soon as he discovered that he was 
to be met with arms. He reiterated his 
peaceable intent, though admitting in the 
same sentence that nine hundred men were 
on their way to join him. He accused the 
Mexicans of poisoning the wells and in- 
stigating the Papagos against him and his 
men. His letter concluded with a threat: 


“But have a care, sir, for whatever we may 
be caused to suffer shall return upon the heads 
of you and of those who assist you! I had never 
considered it possible that you would have de- 
filed yourselves by resorting to such barbarous 
practices. | have come to your country be- 
cause I have a right to follow the maxims of 
civilization. I have come, as | have amply 
proved, with the expectation of being received 
with open arms; but now I believe that | am to 
find my death among an enemy destitute of 
humanity. But, as against my companions now 
here, and those who are to arrive, | protest 
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against any wrong step. Finally, you rust 
reflect; bear this in mind: if blood is shed, on 
your hands be it and not on mine. Neverthe- 
less, you can assure yourself and continue with 
your hostile preparations; for, as for me, I shall 
at once proceed to where | have intended to go 
for some time, and am ready to start. | am the 
leader, and my purpose is to act in accordance 
with the natural law of self-preservation. Until 
we meet at Altar, I remain 
“Your ob’dt serv’t, 
“Henry A. Crabbe.” 


This letter was forwarded to Pesqueira. 
The treacherous governor replied to it by 
issuing a proclamation to his people: 


“Free Sonorians, to arms, all! 

“Now has sounded the hour i recently an- 
nounced, in which you must prepare for the 
bloody struggle you are about to enter into. 

“Let us fly, then, to chastise, with all the fury 
that can scarcely be contained in a heart swelling 
with resentment against coercion, the savage 
filibuster who has dared, in unhappy hour! to 
tread our nation’s soil, and to arouse, insensate! 
our wrath. 

“Nothing of mercy, nothing of generous senti- 
ments for this canaille ! 

“Let it die like a wild beast, which, trampling 
upon the rights of men and scorning every law 
and institution of society, dares invoke the law 
of nature as its only guide, and to call upon brute 
force as its chosen ally. 

“Sonorians! Let our reconciliation be made 
sincere by a common hatred for this cursed 
horde of pirates, without country, without 
religion, without honor. Let the only mark to 
distinguish us and to protect our foreheads, not 
only against hostile bullets, but also against 
humiliation and insult, be the tri-colored ribbon, 
sublime creation of the genius of Iguala. 

“Upon it let there be written the grand words 
“Liberty or Death,’ and henceforth shall it bear 
for us cne more significance—the powerful, in- 
vincible union of the two parties which have 
lately divided our State in civil war. We shall 
soon return all loaded with glory, after having 
forever secured the prosperity of Sonora, and 
establisned, in defiance of tyranny, this prin- 
ciple, The people that wants to be free, will be so. 
Meanwhile, citizens, relieve your hearts by giving 
free course to the enthusiasm which now burdens 
them 

“Live Mexico! Death to the Filibusters! 

“March 30th, 1857.” 

Certainly patriotism is the last resort of 
scoundrels. The filibusters pushed on 
wward Cavorca. Early in the morning of 
April ist a party of Mexicans in ambush 
fired a volley upon them, just as a strong 
force under Colonel Rodriguez was dis- 
covered drawn up in front to oppose the 
way. The Americans fired a volley and 
dashed forward, driving the natives pell- 
mell before them. Colonel Rodriguez was 


killed while exhorting his men to stand 
their ground. 

Lieutenant Gabilondo rallied his men in 
the plaza of the little town of Cavorca, 
fortifying the church and taking possession 
of it. Meanwhile the Crabbe party, flushed 
with victory, rode through fields of young 
wheat to the plaza. Along a narrow Mexi- 
can street they galloped under a heavy 
cross-fire from soldiers concealed in the 
houses, to the open square beyond. Gabi- 
londo’s deadly fire drove them into the 
adobe huts opposite the church. A con- 
stant fusillade was poured upon the Ameri- 
cans from all sides, as the natives had 
taken courage upon discovering the small- 
ness of their force. 

Even before reaching cover the Crabbe 
party had suffered severely. “Clock” 
Small and a teamster called “Shorty” had 
been killed, and William Cheney, John 
George, and a lawyer named Clark, from 
El Monte, mortally wounded. A score of 
others suffered from wounds more or less 
severe. 

The necessity of driving Gabilondo’s 
force from the church which commanded 
their position, soon became apparent. As 
many of the party as were still able to move 
made a sortie against the church, but they 
were repulsed with considerable loss. 
Again that night under cover of darkness, 
thirty of them sallied out in an attempt to 
surprise the four hundred Mexicans’in the 
church, but a second time they were driven 
back from their forlorn hope. 

On the morning of the second, firing was 
heard in the rear. Crabbe led a party in 
the direction indicated by the sound. He 
came upon a body of Mexican soldiers re- 
treating toward the plaza before a small 
body of Americans. Hemmed in between 
two fires, they were cut to pieces. A mo- 
ment later Captain McKinney was shaking 
hands with Crabbe. He had fought his 
way to Cavorca to join his chief. He 
brought word from Colonel Wood that he 
might be expected in a few days. The 
little band of invaders, hampered though 
they were by lack of provisions and am- 
munition, and by their wounded, were in a 
flush of hope. 

Gabilondo heard their cheers as the little 
bunch of filibusters under McKinney, 
joined their comrades. His men had al- 
ready suffered heavily and he knew that 




































































the Americans could not be taken without 
much further loss at best. So he sent a 
flag of truce, offering to allow the Ameri- 
cans to withdraw unhampered if they 
would leave the country. Crabbe declined 
the terms. 

Gradually the numbers opposed to the 
filibusters told against them. As day 
after day passed, the little company of 
Americans became smaller. They were 
short of water, of provisions and of am- 
munition, but still they kept the flag flying. 
Every day they looked eagerly for the 
expected reinforcements, but the leaden 
hours dragged away without the longed-for 
relief. 

Meanwhile the Mexicans, cutting through 
the walls of the intervening houses, drove 
the Americans back, fighting for every 
inch, to the last house in the row. Artil- 
lery and fresh reinforcements had been 
brought up by Gabilondo, who was in con- 
stant communication with Pesqueira. The 
pounding cannons were battering down the 
adobe walls. The food of the defenders 
had been entirely exhausted for nearly two 
days, and they had left only one keg of 
powder. This was the condition on the 
morning of the eighth day of the defense. 

Crabbe sent out a flag of truce, offering 
to accept the terms proposed by Gabilondo 
a week before. But conditions had changed 
and the Mexican commander now declined. 

Crabbe gathered together his unwounded 
men—fifteen in all—and with his last keg 
of powder, made a rush across the plaza to 
the church, bent on blowing up the church 
and its occupants. A heavy fire raked 
them from every side. Before they were 
halfway across the plaza three men had 
been killed and several wounded. Crabbe 
himself was shot in the elbow. Less than 
half of them, under a galling hail of bullets 
zipping against the stone walls and side- 
walks, reached the church. 

But they had to fall back at once to save 
themselves from being cut off. Carrying 
their precious keg of powder, they returned 
to their adobe fortress. Seven wounded 
and three sound men staggered back from 
the abortive attempt. 

But night fell with their spirits still un- 
broken. Sentries were set as usual. At 


midnight one of them aroused Crabbe. 
“Sir, the roof is on fire,” he said 
It was true. 


A Papago Indian had sent 
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a flaming arrow against the thatched roof. 
Presently bits of burning thatch were drop- 
ping on the heads of those within. 

There was a hurried consultation. Many 
of the men wanted to make a sortie and 
die fighting. But Crabbe remembered the 
promises of Pesqueira and clung to the hope 
that their lives would be spared. One 
Hines was dispatched to Gabilondo with a 
white kerchief of truce. Gabilondo sent 
back Cortelyou, a brother-in-law of Crabbe, 
to promise that they would be treated as 
prisoners of war and given a fair trial at E] 
Altar. The men were to leave the building 
one by one without their arms. 

Among those who did not want to sur- 
render were Lewis and “Big Bill” Allen. 
The latter, badly wounded in two places, 
broke his rifle across the door in a rage. 

“Surrender and be d d,” he cried. 
“We're going to our death.” 

Fifty-eight gaunt survivors marched out 
of the burning building just before the roof 
fell. Among them was a boy of fifteen, 
“Charlie” Evans. They were bound and 
marched to the barracks. 

This was at eleven o’clock in the evening. 
Two hours later a sergeant entered and an- 
nounced that the whole party was to be 
executed at daybreak. The sentence was 
read in Spanish, but Cortelyou translated 
it to his friends. Col. R. N. Wood wrote 
down the names of the party and sent the 
list to Gabilondo, requesting him to forward 
it to their friends in the States. Crabbe 
and others also wrote letters to their wives 
and other relatives. These were never 
delivered. 

Gabilondo had Crabbe brought before 
him and promised him his life if he would 
tell where the looted treasure was buried. 
The Californian looked the butcher up and 
down, then turned scornfully on his heel. 

“Take me back to my comrades,” he 
said to the sergeant. 

An hour later the boy Evans was 
awakened from a sound sleep and led 
away. Gabilondo took the boy behind him 
on his horse and rode away to El Altar. 

The haggard, blood-stained Americans 
were led out in squads of five and ten to the 
plaza, where they died by the fusillade after 
they had been robbed of their valuables. 
Not one of them begged for mercy. 

After witnessing the execution of his 
men, Crabbe was tied to a post and shot 
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down. His head was cut from his body and 
exhibited in a jar of vinegar. Later it was 
forwarded to Pesqueira. Minister Forsyth 
reported the massacre to the United States 
government as “legal murder,” and the 
government was satisfied. 

The party of Col. Robert Wood had in 
the meantime ascended the Gila River to 
the Pima village, and from there had 
crossed to Tucson and Tuboc to enlist 
recruits. With twenty-seven men Wood 
crossed the line into Sonora and had almost 
reached Cavorca when he heard the sound 
of the fusillade that ended the lives of the 
daring filibusters. 

The Mexicans were already in arms all 
about them. There was nothing for it 
but a retreat. Several water holes they 
reached were already ambuscaded, and it 
was only with great difficulty that the 
party, harassed by pursuers, made good 
their escape. At one of these watering 
holes in the desert, they were so closely 
pursued, that they cut the stomach from 
one of their mules, washed it, and filled it 
with water. 

Then, marching by a short cut all 
night and day, they reached a water hole 
near the border. More than once they 


had to fight their way through companies 
of Mexicans. They reached Arivoca in a 
terribly destitute condition—all of them 
worn out and many of them wounded. So 
ended the last filibustering expedition from 
this country to Mexico. 

Pesqueira took a terrible revenge on all 
those who had aided or were suspected of 
having encouraged Crabbe. Martin Ainsa 
was assassinated and his goods confiscated. 
Others were either shot down or driven out 
of the country. 

Of the body under the command of Col. 
Robert Wood, only two survive. One of 
these is Major Tozier, the other is John G. 
Capron of San Diego, California. Major 
Wood died three years ago. He served 
with distinction in the Confederate Army 
through the Civil War, and when the call to 
arms came for the Spanish War, the gallant 
old veteran slipped away from his family 
to St. Louis, to offer his services to his old 
commander, Fitzhugh Lee. Of such heroic 
stuff were the old filibusters—impulsive, 
lawless, faithful, but filled with the fiery, 
chivalrous devotion of the South. They 
are a vanished race, faultful and unscrupu- 
lous no doubt, but they had the fighting 
edge if ever men did. 


DECEMBER 


BY HECTOR DONALD 


The last wild duck has gone; the North Wind’s breath 


Has stripped the trees: their branches black and bare 


Rattle and sway a ghostly dance of death, 
Breaking the cold, grim silence. Everywhere 
Nature lies dormant in a bleak, brown shroud. 
The river’s fringed with points of crackling ice; 
The very water glides by black and cowed, 
Before the first cruel touch of Frost’s hard vise; 
Above the leaden storm clouds raise their heads: 
A few stray flecks of snow flit through the air, 
’Mid dead and dull-hued leaves to find their beds 





O’er all’s the resignation of despair. 
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There are few national sub- 
jects so imperfectly under- 
stood as that of bird protec- 
tion; and comparatively 
few readers who realize that 
the protection of birds is a subject of such 
wide importance. Most people look upon 
the movement as having no deeper signifi- 
cance than the worthy agitation of a group 
of enthusiasts, and to these | commend the 
statistics recently compiled by the ento- 
mologist of the Agriculture Department 
showing the annual loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the country’s agriculture through 
only the destructive work of insects. There 
is not a farmer or a land owner in America 
whose pocket is not directly affected by 
bird protection, for the very good reason 
that in no country in the world do insects 
impose a heavier tax on farm products 
than in the United States; and birds are 
the most dependable as well as most active 
destroyers of insects. So you see the sub- 
ject is one of the greatest general concern, 
for every wild bird that is saved is a diligent 
and an intelligent ‘extra hand” added to 
the farmer’s crop-making “help,” at no 
cost to him. The important rédle which 
agriculture fills in our country’s resources 
and wealth and prosperity | need not dwell 
upon, I am sure; the knowledge of it is in 
the mouth of every schoolboy. What I do 
wish to emphasize is, that in helping to 
protect the birds you are in reality working 
directly or indirectly according to your 
vocation, for the benefit of your own 
pocket, and on that score | make my appeal 
for your aid. 

The most practicable work being done in 
this cause is by The National Association of 
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Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Wild Birds and Animals, because it is a 
thoroughly organized and equipped institu- 
tion with branches over all the country and 
maintains agents and guards in the differ- 
ent sections to not only report on instances 
of slaughter unlawful or otherwise, but to 
take an active part in seeking out the 
offenders and in punishing them. It goes 
even farther. It strives to stimulate public 
sentiment for good laws that will protect 
birds, and it undertakes to see that the 
laws are respected. 

Of course such extended operation uses 
up a great deal of money, which comes to 
the Audubon Society only through mem- 
berships and endowment, so that often- 
times the splendid work is interrupted by 
lack of funds. Every good citizen should 
be a member of the Audubon; it costs only 
five dollars a year and in no other direction 
can he give so little and help so much in a 
work so vital to the material interests of his 
country. Send on your subscription to 
William Dutcher, No. 141 Broadway, New 
York. It will be the best investment you 
can make, and a good mark to your credit 
on the books of the closing year. 


The annual automobile 
shows of the autumn have 
without an exception re- 
flected the popular indorse- 
ment of the comparatively 
small car; and the “run-about”’ will over- 
run the land in 1908. This is the immedi- 
ate result of a growing class that wants a 
car because it has use for it. The early 
buyers of automobiles sought them for 
pleasure, for recreation, and from this class 
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the manufacturers received their largest 
patronage, indeed, their only patronage for 
the first years. But within the last year 
or so a class has been coming up which buys 
the automobile for utility’s sake with 
recreation thrown in as a pleasing and 
possible side issue. This is the class that 
wants the smaller car, and in numbers it is 
very much larger than the other. So we 
see a response from the manufacturers to 
this wide demand, and the result is a car 
that for the practical purposes of the aver- 
age man of this kind is more serviceable 
than the older, heavier type even were it 
offered at the same money. There is little 
if anything beyond the range of the smaller 
car of which the man of this class could 
often take advantage; and he has the satis- 
faction of enjoying substantially all the 
benefits of the manufacturers’ patents and 
skill and workmanship at a minimum of 
cost. 

Even those to whom original cost or up- 
keep are not serious matters, are succumb- 
ing to the obvious worth of the smaller 
vehicle, and no private garage now seems 
complete without at least one representa- 
tive of the lighter, cheaper car. The shows 
of this year have exhibited a remarkable 
list of cars under eighteen hundred dollars, 
and judging by the orders booked in New 
York during the week at the Grand Central 
and the one following at the Madison Square 
Garden, the public seems to like them. 

But the thought that impressed me most, 
perhaps, in looking over the shows, was not 
of the lessened price, but of the greatly 
improved cars. It seems to me, too, that 
this will be the future trend; cars, 7.e., good 
cars will not grow appreciably cheaper but 
nearer perfection; cheap cars may multiply 
but they will not grow cheaper—they will 
improve instead. This has been the course 
with the high price cars and it is certain to 
be followed by those of less cost. We do 
not see the price of the best makes of high 
cost and high grade cars change very much 
from year to year; but the automobile 
enthusiast who has been attending the 
shows regularly during the past five years 
and studying the gears and the transmis- 
sion and the ignition systems revealed by 
the exhibited cars, has seen and noted how 
the purchaser has been getting his money’s 
worth more and more from each added 
year of the manufacturers’ experience. 
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And what a wonder tale of in- 
dustrial growth is the develop- 


Sead ment of the automobile busi- 
Wonder 

Tal ness! I know of none to 

4 match it. It began in 1896 

with fourteen cars. In 1903 

there were 14,000 automobiles in the 


United States. In 1904 the manufacturers 
turned out cars to the value of $26,645,000. 
This year the value of the factory product 
is estimated at $100,000,000. “The amount 
of capital employed directly in the manu- 
facture of automobiles is $77,250,000; and 
the employees engaged in the factories 
number 58,000. Taking into account the 
money employed indirectly in the auto- 
mobile trade the figures swell to $171,500,- 
000, while the number of men used on the 
same basis of reckoning reaches 108,500. 
The story of the manufacturers’ success- 
ful invasion of the foreign market is equally 
instructive. Prior to 1902 automobiles 
were not exported in an amount sufficient 
to be made matters of state record, but in 
that year the value was a little less than a 
million dollars. In 1903 one and one quar- 
ter million dollars’ worth of American 
manufactured automobiles were exported. 
In 1907 five and one-half millions have 
been exported! Of this year’s exports 
about one million each went to Great 
Britain, Canada and Mexico. Even France 
took half a million of the American product! 
American imports during the same period 
(1907) were four and one-half millions. It 
is worth noting that the automobile exports 
of Great Britain for 1905 (the last available 
year for statistics) were about two million 
and a half; those of Germany for the same 
year just under four million; while France 
for the same twelve months sent into the 
commercial world nineteen and one-half 
millions. Thus it is plain that we still have 
some distance to travel if we are to over- 
take France, but there is a great deal of 
satisfaction and quite enough of credit in 
the circumstances, in our manufacturers 
having succeeded in placing America sec- 
ond among the world’s producers of auto- 
mobiles. 
That international balloon race, 
the second to be launched, was 
an interesting sporting event 
and well handled, but its re- 
sults were inconsequential so 
far as having any definite bearing on the 
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subject of aérial navigation. The race 
from St. Louis this year was a drifting 
match, quite like the inaugural event last 
year at Paris. The luck of the wind 
made the winner of last year as it did also 
the winner of this. Last year the sea 
stopped the flight of the winning Ameri- 
cans; this year the sea also stopped the 
drift of the successful Germans. In the 
first case the distance covered was about 
six hundred miles, in the second something 
like nine hundred miles were traveled before 
the Germans came to the Atlantic and to 
earth; and neither of these winners of two 
international races has equaled the feat of 
forty-eight years ago when Wise drifted 
1,150 miles from St. Louis to Henderson, 
Kentucky, and established the American 
record which none has since approached. 

Ballooning must be good fun, but the 
gas bag does not appear to get on very fast 
in evolution; it is still the freak of the 
winds as in the day of Wise, and that one 
is the winner who is blown toward the sea 
by the most circuitous route. The very 
best of the balloons is entirely dependent 
on chance, and we must await the dirigible 
balloon or airship of which Count Zeppelin 
has given some suggestion, before anything 
of real significance will develop in aérial 
navigation. And even so, flying machines 
will not get beyond the toy or fad period 
during the lifetime of any of you who read 
here; it is extremely doubtful if they can 
be made to be of practical value. Cer- 
tainly none but a visionary expects ever to 
see ships of the air competing commer- 
cially with ships of the sea or land. Mean- 
time they supply a new thrill. 


The football of the early sea- 
son, when this is being written, 
has been of an unusually good 
quality and it is worth remem- 
bering that the colleges which 
had none of the compulsory preliminary 
training appear to be the ones showing the 
best game. That, of course, is not the only 
reason for the good work, but there is no 
doubt of its being among the causes. | 
have always been of the opinion that we 
overwork the football men and it looks as 
if some of the trainers are also beginning 
to feel that way. On this line it will be 
instructive to watch the result of the sane 
policy which head coach Crane has in- 
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augurated at Harvard. Mr. Crane believes 
he can increase the speed and ginger and 
endurance at no loss to the brute strength 
by working men less like truck horses than 
has been customary; and | believe he is 
right. 

The new rules even so early continue the 
lessons of last year, and are bringing men 
together in a more sportsmanly spirit than 
football has seen in many a long year. The 
forward pass, the ten yards to gain, and 
separating the rush lines, have opened the 
game and relieved it of the foul play which 
formerly was possible and too often com- 
mon when the opposing rush lines faced 
close together. The outlook is indeed very 
pleasing from a sportsman’s point of view, 
while the indications are that for the first 
time in several years there may be a dis- 
tinct advance in the play of the game itself. 
Yale gave a suggestion last year of what 
the forward pass is capable and it remains 
to be seen how much Yale herself and the 
others have been able to make of the op- 
portunities afforded by this new play. 

From a mid-season view the most appar- 
ent effect of the new rules is its leveling 
influence which rightfully robs brute 
strength of its former great advantage and 
places rather more of a premium on judg- 
ment and agility than hitherto. Thus we 
see Pennsylvania beaten by Carlisle; 
Cornell beaten by Pennsylvania State; 
Princeton beaten by Cornell; Harvard held 
to a single score by the Navy, and Yale toa 
scoreless tie game by the Army. This is 
far more interesting to the spectators, and 
more fun and football learning for the 
players. 

One of the most wholesome signs of the 
season is the growing interest in Association 
football, one of the very best games played. 


The vigorous course that the 
Amateur Athletic Union is 
pursuing toward the grafter 
athlete should have the hearty 
support of the colleges. There 
are too many organizations. If there were 
a single omnipotent power in college ath- 
letics to get into the yoke for clean sport 
with the A. A. U., the “summer boarder” 
athlete could speedily be run to earth. 
There is the old inter-collegiate association 
which has never done anything beyond 
holding games, and the new one which has 
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done and is doing much good; but there 
should be one association only, and of 
national scope and influence to which all 
the colleges gave allegiance and that would 
make a few simple broad rules for the pro- 
tection of the athletes and the good of the 
sport—and see that they were obeyed. 


The effort of the New York 
Zodlogical Society to found a 
national: collection of heads 
and horns merit the support 
which I ask through my in- 
dorsement of the following appeal: 


Make it 
the Best 


“To the Sportsman of America: 

“In view of the rapid disappearance of 
the great game animals throughout the 
world, it seems quite time that the sports- 
men of America should create a national 
collection of heads, horns, big-game photo- 
graphs and records of the horned and 
hoofed animals of the world. The reasons 
why this step seems both desirable and 
necessary need not be enumerated here. 
They will spontaneously take form in the 
minds of the men to whom this letter is 
addressed. 

“It is highly desirable that somewhere 
in the United States there should be estab- 
lished a depository for the finest wild- 
animal trophies which it is possible to 
bring together. Unfortunately for us, the 
great head-and-horn collections of England 
and Germany take first toll of the eastern 
wilds; but of all species of American 
horned game, the finest specimens should 
remain in this country. 

“The depository should be accessible, 
spacious, fireproof, well lighted, finely ap- 
pointed in every detail, and managed by 
sportsmen. As a sanctuary fdr the exhi- 
bition of the rarest products of animate 
nature, it should not be oppressed by con- 
tiguous acres of bricks and mortar. It 
should be in a forest, as far as possible sug- 
gestive of the haunts of grand game; and 
it should be in a city to which, sooner or 
later, every sportsman easily finds his way. 

“All the conditions most desirable for 
the creation of a great national collection 
of the kind indicated above can be found in 
the New York Zodlogical Park. The New 


York Zodlogical Society is ready to accept 
the ownership of the collection and main- 
tain it in a satisfactory manner. 


As soon 


Continued on page 388) 
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as the Administration Building is com- 
pleted it can be installed in the picture 
gallery, and when it has outgrown that, 
the city of New York will undoubtedly 
furnish a building of suitable size, specially 
designed, as the permanent home of the 
collection. 

“It is desirable that the acceptance of 
gift specimens should rest with a carefully 
chosen committee representing the leading 
clubs of hunters of big game, and also 
sportsmen at large. The standard should 
be set sufficiently high that any sportsman 
might fairly consider it an honor to be 
represented by specimens on exhibition. 
There should be formed a zodlogical series 
and a geographical series—by continents 
—each as nearly complete as it can be 
made. 

“It is not to be expected that an ideal 
collection can consist solely of the personal 
trophies of the contributors. Moreover, it 
is not desirable that sportsmen should be 
asked to give up their finest and most 
highly prized trophies. As a rule, it rarely 
happens that even the best sportsman, 
briefly afield, has the rare good fortune to 
meet and collect a world’s record head of 
any kind. It is the persevering native-on- 
the-spot, able to try again and again, who 
finally secures the greatest prizes. 

“ Beyond question, many of the “record” 
heads will require purchase money; there- 
fore a fund for judicious purchases is abso- 
lutely necessary. Sportsmen and others 
who have no fine specimens to offer, and 
are in doubt about their opportunities to 
purchase prizes for contribution, are in- 
vited to contribute money, and permit the 
committee to purchase some specially se- 
lected specimens, to stand as their indi- 
vidual gifts. It will be extremely desir- 
able to keep on hand a‘ balance sufficient 
for the quick purchase of every prize speci- 
men which may appear for sale on short 
notice. Asa rule, the finest specimens are 
the ones most quickly sold. The purchase 
by Mr. Charles T. Barney, of the world’s 
record elephant tusks (eleven feet five and 
one-half inches long!) was an opportunity 
such as rarely crosses the Atlantic, and it 
was not kept waiting, even for one day. 

“It is very desirable that the national 
collection should also be the means of 
bringing together a large and valuable 
series of game photographs, pictures of the 

















SHACK RACKS, BOBBER SHELVES, 


AND OTHER WRINKLES 


BY DAN BEARD 


| Rabe gled angler who possesses good rods 

is very particular about wiping them 
dry and returning them to their cases when 
the day’s sport is finished; but in camp 
there comes a time when the unjointing of 
the rod seems a useless expenditure of 
labor and the rod is carefully laid flat on 














SNACK RACKS 


the cabin floor against the wall, or worse, 
is set up in the corner ‘‘just forthe present,”’ 
but ends by remaining there all night and 
acquiring a curve which is most difficult 
or impossible to straighten again. 


A CABIN ROD RACK 


would prevent this and render it unneces- 
sary for a tired or lazy man to unjoint his 
rod. In the Far West one meets with no 
long bamboo or cane poles such as are com- 
mon to the rural districts of the east, but 
every one in the ‘‘Rockies’’ seems to pos- 
sess a jointed rod; and almost without 
exception the tip of the rod is bent like 
the topmast of a Gloucester fisherman's 
schooner. 

How they cast a fly with these bowed 
rods is best understood by themselves; but 
the cause of the bend is evident, for the 
rods are seldom unjointed and may be 
seen resting against the corners of the cab- 
ins full rigged with reel and line, the hook 
caught on to the reel. 

A SHACK RACK 
would prevent this, and at the same time 
do away with the necessity of unjointing 
the rod. The only difference between a cabin 
rod rack and a shack rod rack is in its 
finish; they are both made to allow the 


rod to be suspended by its tip, thus doing 
away with the necessity of taking the rod 
apart, and insuring thorough drying; and 
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at the same time the weight of the butt end 
as it hangs pendent prevents the rod from 
warping much more effectually than when 
it is put away in its case. 

The rack may be made in the form of an 
ordinary shelf by using a quartered log 
(Fig. 1) for a bracket and a board (Fig. 2) 
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for the shelf. To 
cut the notches 
ABCDEF (Figs. 1, 
2, 3, 4) use your 
jackknife or saw it 
as marked by the 
dotted lines at A 
(Fig. 2) and cut 
out the wood as 
at B (Fig. 2); or 
use a gimlet and 
bore the tip holes 
as shown by dotted 
line at C (Fig. 2); 
then cut away the 
wood as at D, after 
which round off 
the edgeswith your 
knife as at E (Fig. 
2), an enlarged 
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view of which is shown at F (Fig. 3). 
Make the neck connecting the gimlet hole 
with the notch big enough for the tip of 
the rod to pass through and the gimlet 
hole too small for the ring on the tip to 
slip through, for it is by the tip ring that 
the rod is to be suspended. 

It is best to line or cover the notches 
by gluing or tacking some soft material 
on to the shelf, bringing it over the edges 
of the notches and tacking the overlap to 
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the under side of the shelf. This will do 
away with the danger of chafing the rod 
tips. Take an old flannel shirt and cut it in 
small pieces, as at G and H (Fig. 3), then 
cut a cross slit as at G, and fold the edges 
back, as at H, so as to cover the exposed 
wood on the sides of the notches. 

Nail the quartered log bracket (Fig. 1) to 
the wall, then nail on the shelf as in Fig. 4, 
and the shack rack is finished. 

A cruder one is shown by Fig. 5, which 
consists simply of the log bracket with 
some nails, around the heads of which 
short pieces of wire are twisted, bent over 
and formed into hooks at their ends. 

Fig. 6 shows an enlarged view of wire 
and nail. 

Fig. 7 shows a cabin rod rack made 
like a whip rack—the rounded surface 
economizes space. The greatest difficulty 
to be encountered in a cabin or cot- 
tage rod rack is that the ceilings are sel- 
dom high enough to admit of any rod 
longer than a bait-casting one to be sus- 
pended above j2 
the floor, but 14 
fortunately for 4 
us most cabins 
and summer s 
cottages are 
unplastered; 
a by simply C) 
sawing out a 
section of thel} @ 
floor of the 
room above, |) 2 
and covering 
the opening 


with a box of 

the required di- / 
mensions, a 

two-story cabin 
rack (Fig. 8) 
may be made, 
without in the 
least marring 
the house. The 
top of the rack 
may easily be 
arranged to 
serve asa table, 
washstand, or 
bureau and left 























PARTS OF THE 
REEL BOX 

















in the form of a square box will be useful in 
the bedroom upon which to set your shav- 
ing glass or any of the many articles you 
may have in your sleeping apartments or 
bunk room. But if you hesitate at cutting 
a hole in the floor, 


AN OUTDOOR SHACK RACK 


can be built against the outside of the 
cabin with a long door reaching to the top 
and fastened with a padlock, as in Fig. 9. 
Every one who has a permanent camp by 
lake or stream will have guests who know 
nothing of the art of fly casting, or the 
even more difficult bait casting, but all 
such people enjoy still fishing with live 
bait, sinker and bob. For the convenience 
of such guests, I have placed in the grill- 














room of my log house a board shelf below 
the mantel over the big fireplace. This is 


A BOBBER SHELF, 


and holes of different dimensions bored in 
the shelf (Figs. 10 and 11) form safe re- 
ceptacles for all the bobs, corks or floats 
used by my guests. Besides the great con- 
venience of the bobber shelves they are 
ornamental in the extreme, and the gaudy 
hues of the painted floats add a bit of 
needed color to the rich but somber hues 
of the log sides and rafters. Another great 
convenience in a fisherman’s cabin is a 
large 


DRYING REEL. 


All fishermen have small reels for this 
purpose, but they are too small for quick 


Shack Racks, Bobber Shelves, and Other Wrinkles 
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PARTS OF 
Tne Reel 















drying, while a big reel attached to the 

rill-room wall is always there and ready 
or use, and its generous dimensions give 
ample opportunity for a free circulation of 
air around the wet and clammy line, 
causing quick evaporation and insuring a 
dry line for next day’s work, as well as 
preventing mildew and decay. 

It isa simple thing to make the reel. 
Fig. 12 shows the back board nailed to the 
cabin wall; Fig. 13, the spindle of the reel; 
Fig. 14, the two boards to form the front 
of the box; Fig. 15, the top and sides, and 
Fig. 16, the bottom brace. 

The wheels of the reel can be made of 
two sections of a tree trunk, which are 
joined by slabs made of saplings which 
have been halved, peeled and nailed to 
the wheels (Fig. 17). 

Or the end of a board may be sawed off, 
making a square (Fig. 18), the corners 
sawed off as in Fig. 19, and sections of 
broom-sticks or saplings of similar size, 
nailed to the wheels in a circle as shown 
by the dotted lines (Figs. 18 and 19) or 
by the nail heads (Fig. 20). The spindles 
can be made as in Fig. 13, and the whole 
enclosed in the box and fastened to the 
wall as in Fig. 21. 

A balance handle may now be attached 
by nails or screws, or can have a windlass 
handle as in Fig. 22. 

While it is needless risk to leave fine 
tackle all winter in an empty camp, it is 
unnecessary to tote home all one’s belong- 


ings. 

Tiesowasw and other cheap articles 
may be left to take the chance of being 
stolen by winter marauders; but there are 
the red squirrels, wood mice, and worst of 
all the’pretty little flying squirrels, which 
will gnaw any fabric they can find into fine 
shreds for nesting material, unless the fab- 
ric is spread out without a wrinkle. For 
years I have kept my minnow-net secure 
by the simple device of placing a tin pan 
or wash-basin in its bottom and hen 
hanging it free from other objects. A net 
with corks and sinkers escapes the ravages 
of these animals by being carefully spread 
over my canoe. But every bundle or 
folded article left unprotected by box or 
case is reduced to lint by next season and 
stuffed into my rubber boots or the stove- 
pipe or some other good nesting hole. 





BY JOSEPH 


VER since Americans began the syste- 
matic breeding of sporting dogs, speed 
has been the characteristic most eagerly 
sought in gun-dogs and foxhounds. The 
cry was taken up by nearly all writers on 
sports who became interested in dogs, until 
not to praise speed, boast of speed and 
breed to speed, argued ignorance of the 
subject. The result was an excellence not 
only of speed, but of performance at speed, 
which was new to the sporting world. Eng- 
land began to import our setters and 
pointers, though not often our foxhounds. 
Other parts of Europe found that Ameri- 
can blood was desirable for improving the 
dash of bird: dogs. 

There are signs of a reaction from ex- 
treme speed to less of that quality and 
more of other qualities. 

A few facts will explain the causes of 
the reaction better than a library of disser- 
tation. 

Last winter an Alabama fox hunter said 
in my hearing: ‘I don’t know so much 
about speed. I begin to prefer a chance 
to stay within hearing of my hounds. With 
the fast hounds, a red fox will run in circles 
a while, and then he lights out for the next 
county. WheredoIcomein? The pack 
kills, but I’m not there.” 

An old Virginia foxhunter, whose eighty 
years do rot keep him out of the saddie 
or frighten him from an all-day ride, 
mourned for another reason. He asked 
me where he could get a good pup. I said 
that I supposed he wished the fastest 
blood. ‘‘No,” he replied, ‘‘I’m looking 
now for sure finders and hounds that will 
pack all the way through a run. If you 
had to buy ten foxes and turn them loose, 
as I did this fall, you’d want hounds, too, 
that would not kill every fox they started, 
or chase it out of the neighborhood. The 
niggers are roaming about with rabbit dogs 
all the year. Every farmer who loses a 
chicken begins to raise a crusade to kill 
foxes. It’s hard to keep alive enough foxes 
to furnish sport. I'd rather join a society 
to preserve them than search for hounds to 
kill three or four in a night.” 

The manager of one of the great Southern 
preserves, an ardent horseman and an old- 
time hunter, took this view: ‘I’m glad 
to get an excuse to run the beagles after 


rabbits. At a big outlay of time and 
money we've got together one of the 
fastest packs of foxhounds ever seen. 
What is the result? We start a fox and, 
Zip! Away go the hounds and that is the 


last of them. 


Nobody can follow them 
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on horseback in this country. Maybe they 
kill or hole ten miles away. That’s good 
for their reputation and makes us proud, 
but we’d as well be riding to town. With 
the beagles, I can have gay little runs; can 
toot my horn, jump the fences, yell at the 
dogs, see what each one is doing and get 
some fun for my trouble.” 

A gentleman in a Southern State bought 
a new setter. It was a good bird finder 
but rather slow. ‘‘Why did you get that 
dog when you had Nellie,” I asked. ‘Oh, 
Nellie,”” he said, in some disgust. ‘I’m 
going to give her away. When I go out 
I want to shoot. The cover is a little 
thick here, and Nellie thinks she has to 
take in the whole country. Half the time 
I don’t know where she is. It’s all right to 
talk about such dogs hunting closely when 
you tell them, but it don’t work in practise. 
She is five years old and will range over 
the next farm yet. No more of them 
‘high class’ ones for me.”’ 

It depends on where you shoot or ride; 
also on whether you seek the pleasure of 
owning brilliant dogs or that of comfort- 
able fun over the game. In Dakota you 
still need speed, and endurance at speed, 
after prairie chickens. In Arkansas you 
go out to kill foxes because you and your 
neighbors think that a dead fox is a gain 
to the community. Everywhere yow like 
the ownership of dogs that beat the 
other man’s dogs. But, undoubtedly, the 
United States are, or is, becoming thickly 
settled and affords less space for the indi- 
vidual citizen. You begin to discover that 
in many places the quail shooting is more 
resultful with the more leisurely pointer, 
just as you get more satisfaction out of 
good packing and steady trailing in the 
occasional fox hunt. 

Sportsmen have noticed that the setters 
and pointers produced by breeding for field 
trials are generally nervous, impatient and 
hard to break. Many men like to have 
companions, as well as hunters, in their 
dogs. The love of the master has as much 
attraction as the ability to cover ground 
at racing speed. A high-strung dog may 
be affectionate in his way but he is prob- 
ably restless and too enthusiastic about his 
work to care much for endearments. One 
true lover of animals, describing his new 
setter, wrote to me in a vein of grief: ‘‘ His 
speed and style are wonderful, but he 
won't talk to me.’’ This dog was one of 
the kind which in the yard is always look- 
ing for a chance to get out, and on chain is 
always twisting and pulling, eager to be off 














hunting, and refusing to ‘‘talk’’ or listen 
to the geniality of conversation. You may 
admire such a dog but you cannot exactly 
love him. A fault easily acquired by these 
ambitious fellows is self-hunting. They 
discover that they can gratify their hunting 
instincts better alone, or with another dog, 
than with a man who nags them with re- 
straining orders. They begin to sneak out 
of sight and stay away, perhaps for hours. 
The owner misses the time intended for 
sport or training, and also has the anncy- 
ance of fretting lest his dog is killed or lost. 

There is arising a demand for sensible, 
docile bird dogs. It has not taken the 
place of the demand for fast ones. It is 
still the case that a gun-dog’s price is 
governed, except among bench show men, 
by his display of fast work. It is as yet the 
minority which calls for the moderate 
range and speed combined with certain 
nose, cautious searching and ready fond- 
ness for the society of man. 

But the minority is certainly growing. 
Anybody who has a good, reliable, well- 
colored hound or bird dog can find a pur- 
chaser without trouble. If there is a pedi- 
gree, and eligibility to registration, all the 
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better; but most of the time the pur- 
chaser will take the dog without the pedi- 
gree. Hundreds of sportsmen who are 
regular every year with their shooting 
trips have tried thoroughly the experi- 
ment of pedigreed speed and are tired of 
it. They are to be added to the English 
Setter Club of Philadelphia, and other 
shooting men, who call for good looks and 
pedigree, in the place of speed and pedigree 
without heads, coats and size of a high 
standard. 

We need not argue about which is the 
better, more progressive task. Men should 
be allowed to have what suits them. We 
may expect more differentiation in the 
future than in the past. Everybody will 
not be rushing after the same fad, in the 


same direction. When men talk of a 
“first rate’’ dog, they must specify the 
kind: whether a_ thirty-pound, sharp- 


nosed, curly-coated flyer or a speckled, 
square-muzzled, brown-eyed beauty; or 
yet a wise, careful, affectionate bird finder, 
and also whether he is bred after his kind, 
so that he may be mated intelligently in 
order to help in perpetuating the type to 
which he belongs. 


SEASONABLE 


REMINDERS 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


| Biggen ig the chimneys carefully before 
winter fires are started. In case 
large cracks are found, it is better to re- 
build than to patch up, as patching does 
not remove the cause of difficulty, which 
is almost always a general deterioration 
of the entire structure. Brick decays and 
crumbles, thus giving rise to cracks which 
seriously affect all parts of the chimney. 
One is never safe when there is a defective 
chimney anywhere about the house. 

Lay in the winter’s supply of coal and 
wood. It is easier to do this now than 
later, when everybody wants attention at 
the same time. 

The wise Country-Homeite provides a 
place for both coal and wood where it will 
be sheltered from storm, and be conven- 
ient to get at. The unwise one dumps his 
wood and coal down anywhere, and has to 
dig them out of the snow at the risk of 
freezing his fingers and losing his temper. 

Go over the barn and stock sheds and see 
that everything is done that needs doing. 
Keep in mind the fact that warm houses 
are not only conducive to the comfort of 
their occupants, but are food-savers as 


well. The more cold your animals have 
to contend with, the more they will eat. 

Make a systematic inspection of the 
premises, out doors and in, and see that 
nothing remains undone that is conducive 
to the convenience and comfort of the 
family. Attention to little things is the 
oil that keeps the household machinery 
working smoothly. 

If the dwelling hasn’t a good wall under 
it, bank it well with sawdust, or soil. It is 
easier to keep frost out than to get rid of 
it after it has worked its way in. Banking 
should be done before winter sets in, in 
order to secure the best results from it. 

If the pump has frozen up, heretofore, 
during ‘‘cold spells,” bank it well above 
ground, and protect its cylinder by wrap- 
ping it with many thicknesses of paper. 
A little attention of this kind, given now, 
may save a good deal of expense and an- 
noyance later on, to say nothing of the 
bother of having to thaw out the pump 
every time the weather drops to zero. 

If the house floors are cold, put several 
layers of sheathing-paper under the carpet. 
Let the strips cross each other to make 
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sure of breaking joints. Run a strip of 
concave moulding about the room between 
floor and baseboard, to close any openings 
there may be there. 

It is a good plan to use some of this 
molding about the window-sash if any fits 
the frame loosely. It can be put on with 
small screws, which will enable you to draw 
it down snugly against the wood. Screws 
are much better than small nails for this 
purpose. 

Fit the doors with rubber weather-strips, 
taking particular care to stop the crack 
between door and threshold, which is so 
frequently in evidence. More colds origi- 

nate in drafts of this kind than from any 
other exposure. If the feet and lower 
limbs can be kept warm, the rest of the 
body will take care of itself, as a general 
thing. 

But don’t go in for ‘‘ hermetically sealed”’ 
rooms. Provide for the free admission of 
pure air. This you can get in any quan- 
tity by opening doors or windows in ad- 
joining rooms, and letting these rooms fill 
with air before the doors between them 
and the living-rooms are opened. Let in 
fresh air in this manner several times a 
day. Have some of your windows. so ar- 
ranged that they will drop, and open them 
frequently to give the foul air a chance to 
escape. Do this every time fresh air is 
admitted. 

If there isn’t some shed or other protec- 
tion for the manure-pile that will grow dur- 
ing the winter, if there are horses or cows 
on the place, make one—and do it now. 
A manure-heap exposed to rain and snow 
means a big loss to the farm and garden. 

If you haven’t a cow, and can possibly 
make accommodations for one, you will 
find it economy of the best sort to add 
one to the family belongings, in these days 
of high prices for all kinds of food. Milk 
and cream—and butter, if you care to 
attempt the making of it—add so much 
to the family bill of fare that you will not 
willingly be ‘without a cow after you have 
given one a trial. She will require care, 
and the cost of her keeping will be con- 
siderable, but you will soon come to the 
conclusion that your money was well in- 
vested. Especially will this be the case 
in every family where there are children. 
The manure saved from one animal during 
a single season will save you a large item 
of expense in gardening operations next 
spring. 

If you make up your mind to invest in a 
cow, never lose sight of the fact that it is 
wisdom to get a good one. An inferior 
one can be bought for considerably 5 
money at first, but you lose money by 
in the long run, to say nothing of a Be is 
lost in the quality of the milk and cream. 
It costs no more to keep a first-class cow 
than it costs to keep a poor one. All the 
difference in cost is in the price paid at the 
beginning, and it is well to remember that 

“the best is always the cheapest.” 
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POULTRY HINTS 


If the suburbanite or the owner of a coun- 
try home has not yet embarked in the 
poultry business on a small scale, I would 
advise him to do so now. The price of 
meats of all kind is constantly increasing, 
and the probabilities are that it will con- 
tinue todo so. Eggs and poultry-meat are 
excellent substitute, for them. besehr the 
home with plenty of eggs—fresh eggs, keep 
in mind—and all the chicken meat it can 
make use of and you are practically inde- 
pendent of the butcher. ff in addition to 
eggs and poultry-meat you have all the 
milk and cream the woman of the house- 
hold cares to make use of, what’s to hinder 
your living off the fat of the land? 

Every flock of fowls includes some of the 
bossy character who never allow the more 
timid ones a place at the feed-trough until 
they have gorged themselves. In order to 
give all an equal chance at. the food, it is 
well to scatter it, thus compelling each 
hen to hunt her share, and making it im- 
possible for any of them to monopolize the 
supply of food. 

Soft food, however, should be given in 
troughs or pans. It is a good plan to have 
several vessels for this purpose. 

Watch the nests closely for lice and 
mites. Old nesting material ought to be 
destroyed before winter sets in, and each 
box filled with something new and clean. 
Scald the nesting-boxes with hot water 
before replacing them. Wash each crack 
and crevice with liquid lice-killer as a pre- 
ventive of the immediate return of the 
insects. 

If the hen-house was not whitewashed 
in fall, do it now. Go over every portion 
of its interior with a strong solution of 
fresh lime, to which some carbolic ‘acid 
should be added. Apply this with a stiff 
brush which will enable you to work some 
of the mixture into every crack. Let no 

art of the house escape your vigilance. 
t is essential that your fowls should go 
into winter quarters under clean and sani- 
tary conditions. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN 


Don’t use much water at this season of 
the year. The plants will be at a stand- 
still, for the most part, and these need only 
enough to keep the soil moist. It’s the 
growing plant that requires a good deal 
of water. 

Use no fertilizers until your plants begin 
to grow again. A plant that is not grow- 
ing is not in a condition to make use of 
strong food. The application of it will 
do harm, instead of good. 

Turn your plants at least once a week, 
that all sides of them may have a chance 
at the sunshine. A plant that is allowed 
to stand facing the glass all the time only 
looks well from one position, and that is 
outside the window. 

Let cleanliness prevail at all times. 














Country Home Seasonable Reminders 


Pick off every leaf that begins to turn 
yellow. Keep the surface of the soil 
stirred, that air may get to the roots of the 
plants. 

Keep the thermometer down to 65 or 
70 degrees if possible. 

Shower your plants two or three times a 
week to wash the dust off their leaves, and 
prevent the ravages of the red spider. 
This pest flourishes in a hot, dry atmos- 
phere. Keep it moist and he will not do 
much damage. A _ showering, bear in 
mind, doesn’t mean a slight sprinkling. 
It means a real shower, and the result of it 
is that your plants are wet, all over. 

There is only one thing better than a 
thorough showering for house plants, and 
that is a dip-bath. Fill a large tub with 
water and souse your plants under, leaving 
them submerged for two or three minutes, 
and you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that water has got to every part of them. 
No insect can possibly escape such a bath 
as that. 

If the red spider has begun to injure your 
plants before you were aware of his pres- 
ence, heat the water in your tub to 120 
degrees, and immerse the infested plants 
in it, allowing them to remain under about 
half a minute. This will kill the spider 
without injuring very delicate plants. 

Because the red spider is so tiny, his 
presence is often unsuspected. It is hard 
work to detect him with the naked eye. 
But if you see the leaves of your plants 
yellowing, and withering at the edges, and 
the underside of them shows little webs, 
you may be quite sure that the spider is at 
work, A closer inspection will show you 
little specks among these webs, as if cay- 
enne pepper had been scattered there. 
Each one of these specks is a spider. Small 
as the creature is, he will do more injury 
to your plants than any other enemy that 
attacks them. Therefore, it behooves you 
to fight him with water—which is the only 
application he stands in fear of—in a man- 
ner that makes it impossible for him to 
carry on his deadly work. 


VENTILATE THE CELLAR 


Do not fail to arrange for the perfect 
ventilation of the cellar, especially if it is 
located under the dwelling. In order to 
keep vegetables well, any cellar must be 
well ventilated, but a cellar under the 
living-rooms requires most careful atten- 
tion in order to make conditions sanitary. 
Many a case of typhoid and diphtheria has 
been traced to the cellar in which decaying 
vegetables were giving off foul and poison- 
ous gases. Make it a point to remove all 
vegetable matter that shows any sign of 
decay as soon as it is discovered. Use 
plenty of disinfectant and clean up things 
generally. But this will not be sufficient to 
insure perfect sanitation unless some way 
is provided for the escape of foul air. A 
pipe, or wooden cylinder, can be connected 
with a window in the wall, in such a man- 
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ner that it will draw off all impure air 
without admitting cold. It should run up 
the wall of the building, outside, for several 
feet, in order to create an upward draft. 
Make its connection with the cellar, at 
window or wall, so snug and tight that it 
is impossible for any cold to enter there. 
It can be fitted with a damper which will 
close it in severest weather, when it is 
necessary to retain warm air, 

All cellars ought to have a cement bot- 
tom. This facilitates cleanliness, and keeps 
out a good deal of cold and dampness. _ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Repotting and Dividing Asparagus Spren- 
gert. (Mrs. F. G. T.)—Turn the old plant 
out of its pot. As a general thing you will 
find a solid mass of tuberous roots, which 
are so interlaced that it will be impossible to 
separate them. Do not try to doit. Take 
a sharp knife, or a fine saw, and cut down 
through the mass, making several divis- 
ions of it. Each portion that has an eye, 
or growing point, attached, will make a 
strong, new plant in a short time. 

The Arnold Arboretum. (C. S. M.)— 
This correspondents wants to know the 
history, plan, and purpose of the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston. It was founded 
in 1872. James Arnold, of New Bedford, 
willed a certain amount of money to be 
used for scientific research and experi- 
ment in arboriculture, forestry, and den- 
drology. lt was suggested by the trustees 
to whom this money was turned over for 
investment that it would be a good idea 
to establish a sort of museum of trees and 
shrubs suited to the climate of Massa- 
chusetts, and this suggestion was shortly 
afterward acted on, and the result is a 
place of two hundred and twenty acres in 
extent, in West Roxbury, a suburb of 
Boston, on which thousands of fine speci- 
mens of trees and shrubs are growing, thus 
forming a school of immense importance to 
the man or woman interested in ‘‘ the green 
things growing.”’ It is under the control 
of the city of Boston, and is open to the 
public every day in the year. Any one 
desirous of pursuing the study of practical 
arboriculture and forestry is admitted as a 
student. A series of lectures and field- 
meetings are conducted each spring and 
autumn, for the purpose of supplying popu- 
lar instruction about the trees and shrubs 
which grow in New England. This in- 
struction is not technical. Its intention 
is to indicate by comparison the easiest 
means of distinguishing the common native 
trees and shrubs as they appear in this 
part of the country, and of recognizing 
foreign trees and shrubs of kindred families, 
which have been introduced into our 
gardens. If you write to Trustee Arnold 
Arboretum, West Roxbury, Mass., no 
doubt you will be given complete informa- 
tion as to the aims of the school, and the 
terms upon which you can secure entrance 
as a student. 








GROUSE AND GROUSE SHOOTING 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


ROUSE shooting is gradually becom- 
ing more.a sport of the eastern than 
of the western or middle western states. 
In Illinois the grouse, whether the prairie 
chicken or pinnated, or the sharp-tail 
grouse, or the ruffed, is a sacred bird. He 
cannot be shot for four years; he has been 
immune for the last four and probably will 
be gradually classified as a ‘‘song bird”’ 
entirely protected, except from the farmer 
boys who can slip out and knock over a 
brace occasionally, for ‘“‘what’s the game 
law between neighbors.” 

However there are the prairies of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas left and even in lowa 
a man is allowed to kill a prairie chicken 
after a suitable season of prayer and fast- 
ing, so it really might be worse. As for 
the North woods of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, there are ruffed grouse in plenty, and 
the Wisconsin prairies have numbers of 
both the pinnated and sharp-tail grouse. 
The future of the ruffed grouse is much 
brighter than that of the pinnated or the 
sharp-tail. For to follow or to shoot either 
of the last two varieties is a comparatively 
easy task to marking down or bringing 
down ruffed grouse, and in every way the 
ruffed grouse is the king of his family 
whether in his native habitat or on the 
table, last and most luscious test of all. 
In the middle western states the prairie 
chickens lead a sort of sequestered exis- 
tence, creeping out morning and evening 
from the cornfields on to the stubbles and 
then ‘‘holing up”’ in the corn for the rest of 
the day. 

Advance of the farming interests is 
bound to finish the pinnated and. sharp- 
tailed tribes of grouse. But the ruffed 
grouse with his predilection for the rough- 
est and most unproductive of cover, and 
his staying powers is eminently a survival 
of the fittest. A little snow for drink, and 
a few buds for breakfast and supper— you 
can’t exterminate a bird like that. 

And by the very reason of this bird’s 
tenacity he should be encouraged in every 
way. There is more natural cover in 
America for the ruffed grouse than for any 
other game bird. They can and do stand 
winters that kill quail and prairie chickens; 
and in the cover in which they live a 
prairie chicken would starve to death. 

To the north and the northeast in tracts 
of semi-mountainous country where the 
pine and hemlock have been cut off to be 
replaced by a lesser maze of birch and 
tamarack, is ideal cover for ruffed grouse. 





Systematic stocking would make thes« 
places alive with the bivds. So, too, in 
some of the middle states, and in parts 
of the South. The ruffed grouse and the 
quail are the game tris of the future, and 
no sportsman should¢ ‘dse sight of this fact. 

Much effort has been made to establish 
foreign game birds, pheasant, grouse, and 
partridge, but the ruffed grouse, indigenous 
to the soil, peer of any upland bird that 
flies, is a bird that can be propagated suc- 
cessfully wherever there is cover and water 
it can live where a Crow would have to carry 
his rations. 

Every State should have a farm as in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, where game 
birds could be bred for purposes of propa- 
gation. The culture of game fishes od 
been brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by its devotees. It is time that a 
National spirit as to our upland game 
birds should be brought level to the elan 
displayed by the angling fraternity. 

Kill your grouse over the good .dogs this 
year, but don’t forget that another year 
can be made even better for the sport by 
helping on the movement for re-stocking 
all available ground. Foreign birds are 
not experiments; witness the Chinese and 
English pheasants of the northwestern 
States. And if a Chinese pheasant can be 
successfully transplanted to the far north- 
west, then the ruffed grouse can be reared 
wherever there is grub enough for a wood- 
pecker to eke out a living. 

An Upland Game association, having for 
its object the increase of quail and ruffed 
grouse exclusively, would appeal to sports- 
men in nearly every section of the coun- 
try, and could be carried on without any 
other motive than to re-stock all suitable 
cover with these birds, co-operating with 
the various State Game Wardens to estab- 
lish breeding farms in each State as a cen- 
tral distributing point, and having no dues 
but a steady spirit of enthusiasm, and no 
salaries but the satisfaction of working to 
a sportsman-li -like end. 

For either in the woods or in the open 
I prefer a twelve-gauge gun, modified choke 
in the right-hand barrel, full choke in the 
left. In open shooting, if the birds are 
wild, many shots will be had at long dis- 
tances, and the shot need to be well 
“bunched.” In the woods, there will be 
long shots, and shots in thick cover, and 
a man needs a close-shooting gun with 
number six shot in each barrel. A ruffee 
grouse is a hardy bird, and a prairie chicken 
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W. R, FUX, President Fox Typewriter Co 


Then I want to leave the, decision to you. If you 
want it then | will either sell you one direct on favor- 
able terms, or my nearest representative or dealer will 
do it for me. 





If you already have a machine we will 
take that in part payment. 

All you have to do is to cut out the coupon below and 
mail it to me to-day. 


The Test or Trial Will Not Cost 
You a Penny. 

This is the way I sell typewriters; it is a good, fair, 
honest way. It has not a weak link in the chain of 
fairness. 

I do not belong to any trust and nobody dictates the 
price I shall sell at or how I shall sell. 

That's my business. 

I sell my machine strictly on its merits, not for what 
it used to be but for what it is to-day, 

It is no joke to successfully sell typewriters in com- 
petition with a big trust. My machine has to be better 
than others (not simply as good) to stand a chance in 
competition. It is better. 

If.the machine is not as good as | say it is it would 
have been impossible for me to build up the enormous 
business | have, because to-day I am selling thousands 
of Fox Typewriters—in every civilized country in the 
world. 


At My Expense 
how good it is. 


other typewriter ever built. 

I know other typewnters of all kinds and I know that the Fox 
has every improvement and every feature that any of them has— 
I want to place a Fox in your office at my expense 
and have you compare it part for part, feature for feature with 
any other typewriter. 

I will let the typewriter speak for itself. All I say about it 
and claim for it will be demonstrated by the machine itself more 
convincingly than | could tell it. 


Fox Typewriter 


[ invented the Fox Typewriter and 
— manufacture it to-day. 1 know just 
I know that it is a better typewriter than any 


All the writing on the Fox is always in sight and di- 


rectly in the line of vision, the writing line is indicated 
and the printing point is pointed out so that the Fox is 








just what I claim a perfect visible typewriter. 

The typebar and hanger are the heart of a typewriter, that 
means they are the most vital part, a weak typebar means 
a weak typewriter. Show me a typebar bearing that is 
narrow and has no wearing surface and it tells me_ that 
under hard wear such a typewriter will not retain its 
alignment and sooner or later get out of order. 

On the Fox the bearing is wide and the bar heavy and 
will stand years and years of hard work. 

Then again with the Fox, one machine is equipped 
to do all kinds of work—letter writing — invoicing 
billing—tabulating figures—-stencil cutting and heavy mani- 
folding, anything any typewriter can do the Fox will do 
and more. 

You can buy one machine and two carriages of different 
lengths and change them at will, 

You can lift the platen or writing cylinder right out 
and put in another in a second. You can write in two 
colors and you do not have to touch your ribbon from the 
time you put it on the machine till it is worn out. 

You can do all these things and many more and do them 
better than you can with any other typewriter. 

And remember this is the machine | want to place in 
your office for trial and examination at_my expense. It 
doesn’t cost you a penny to try it. 


Will You Do This? 








Let me appeal to you as a fair minded business man to at least be 











friendly enough to give me a chance to show you what I have. I am 
sure you would want me to give you such a chance if you had something 
to sell me. , 
All I want you to do is fill out and mail me to-day the e 
* & 
attached coupon. Send it to me personally. es £ 
4 \ 
W.R. FOX, Pres, [7-7 Ase 
Fox Typewriter Company rade in your CF o® 
225 Front Street, oe 
Grand Rapids, Mich. oe / 
Send for my catalog, 
which takes up the Ps 
° / Aa 
construction _of the raw, 3 
Fox in detail—it’s Free. r« 
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haunts of big game, and game records of 
all kinds. All this should be handled in- 
telligently and systematically, and kept 
accessible to the sportsmen of the world. 
This, in connection with the Zodlogical 
Society library, will form, when the Ad- 
ministration Building is ready, a repository 
_ of information for sportsmen such as exists 
nowhere to-day, so far as we know. 

“The undersigned respectfully invite 
your active co-operation in the undertaking 
briefly outlined above. Gifts of specimens, 
or of cash, for the purchase of specimens, 
are now invited. In choosing the former 
it is for the best interests of all that the 
standard should be set high. No specimen 
should find a place in the collection without 
the existence of a special reason for its 
presence. All those who desire to offer 


heads or horns are requested to first com- 
municate with the Curator of the collection, 
and state the offer, with measurements, 
locality, etc. Each offer will be acted upon 
by the Acceptance Committee. Photo- 
graphs, records, and maps may be sent 
without previous correspondence, and un- 
mounted photographs are preferred. 
“Very truly, 
MADISON GRANT, 
For the Boone and Crockett Club. 
WiLiiaM T. Hornapay, 
For the Camp-Fire Club. 
Joun M. PHILtips, Vice-President, 
For the Lewis and Clark Club.” 
With the co-operation of the members 
of these clubs it is possible t> make a col- 
lection which will be the most complete 
in the world. 
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ought to have the center of the charge to 
kill him clean, and any bird of the grouse 
family will skulk and hide when wounded 
and often give a deal of trouble before he 
is brought to bag. 

Prairie chickens in the States where the 
prairies are still comparatively open, may 
be followed up and literally exterminated 
with good dogs. Wide-ranging dogs and 
buckboard”’ wagon will cover many 
miles of territory in a day, and this shoot- 
ing while free from hard work, does: not 
give the birds any chance. In the States 
where cornfields protect the birds in the 
middle of the day, the work cut out for the 
hunter is much harder, and the dogs cer- 
tainly earn their feed. The “chickens” 
come out morning and evening on to the 
stubbles, and lay in the corn the rest of the 
time, occasionally venturing into clover 
fields for grasshoppers, or snuggling down 
in the shade of osage orange hedges. 

A good pointer will stand the heat better 
than a setter, but it’s the dog’s nose that 
means success, and whether setter or 
pointer, the ‘‘game-finder” will be the dog 
to take. Water you must have, and take 
it along in the ‘‘rig’’ rather than risk not 
having any. Early in the morning the 


wheat stubble edges close to cornfields, is 

an ideal spot for prairie-chickens. 

in the day you will have to literally * 
into the corn and rout them out, 


Later 
bust”’ 





Ruffed grouse shooting of course takes 
a man into white birch thickets, alder and 
tamarack cover, up steep hillsides and into 
dense undergrowth of all kinds. Along old 
logging roads is a famous place to find 
them, and sometimes in old ‘‘sugar-yards”’ 
where the brush has grown up. Ycu will 
ind them in “clearings”? and along the’ 
banks of thickety creeks, Put the dogs at 
all brush piles in the woods, and beat all 
thickets along the banks of creeks and 
rivers. Where there are two men, even if 
there be only one dog, let them hunt both 
banks of a creek, one on each side. When 
a covey of ruffed grouse is started, hunt 
them close and carefully. Very often there 
will be no more than five or six birds. Let 
the dogs work slowly, and fairly ‘‘comb”’ the 
cover as you goalong. Ruffed grouse are 
cunning birds and will hide and run in the 
most approved fashion; the ‘‘wise’’ ones 
will lie so ciose that a second beating of 
thick cover may help your bag. 

Quite often you may rout out some sly 
old cock that has been literally raised on 
powder and shot. Such a bird may require 
the separating forces and a detour of one of 
the hunters to get ahead and try for a shot 
as he flushes wild before the dog or the 
other hunter. This trick can be worked as 
successfully as on jack-snipe, when they 
jump wild, and refuse to let a man get 
within gun-shot, 
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HILL-THIRST 


HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


All night long my heart has cried 
For the starry moors, 

And the mountain’s ragged flank, 
And the plunge of oars 


Oh, to feel the wind grow strong 
As the Trail leaps down! 

I could never learn the way 
And wisdom of the Town 


When the hill-heads split the Tides 
Of green and living air, 

I would press Adventure hard 
To her deepest lair. 


T would let the world’s rebuke 
Like a wind go by, 

With my naked Soul laid bare 

To the naked sky! 
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